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From the last Quarterly Review we have 


copied a review of Flint’s Valley of the) 


Mississinpi, and we have marked for a fu- 


ture number of the Museum a review of 


Chalmers on Political Economy; an article 


upon the Works of the Rev. Robert Hall;! 
one upon Pecchio’s Observations on Eng-| 
land; and one upon Fashionable Society in| 


England. This month’s Museum also con- 
tains an interesting account of Earle’s resi- 
dence on ‘Tristan d’Acunha. The parts 
which we have not printed, and shall not 

int, are:—1. Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, 
upon this subject we have already had a 
good article;) Greek Elegy; Earle’s New 
Zealand, (already reviewed ;) and the Revo- 


lution of the Three Days.—So that we shall | 


copy nearly the whole. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review we 
have copied the Life of Gouverneur Morris. 
We shall omit the articles on the German 
Origin of the Latin Language, Douville’s 
Defence of his Travels, Italian Translation 
of Paradise Lost, and probably those on 
Chateaubriand, (on whom we have had an 
excellent article;) the Poets of Portugal; 
part or all of Steam Carriages. The articles 


on the Government of Louis Philip, and) 


Religion in Italy, are under consideration; 
and that on French Nevels is marked for a 
future number. 


In an article on the Present Condition and | 


J . * . 
Future Prospects of Steam Carriages, the 
Foreign Quarterly Review thus sums up— 


“The substitution of the power of steam 
for the strength of horses in propelling car- 
riages, coaches, and wagons, has now been 
the subject of general and sustained interest 
for more than twenty years; the expecta- 
ons, even of the less sanguine, have been 


raised periodically, and after intervals of 


nearly equal duration, to the full assurance 
of perfect confidence, by the reported and 
apparently entire success of some fortunate 
projector in effecting the complete solution 


Museum.—V ol. XXII. 


lof the grand problem; expectations that 
have only deepened the total disappointment 
by which they have been invariably suc- 
ceeded. ‘There is not at this moment, in 
this country or in any other, a single in- 
stance of a regular land communication 
satisfactorily sustained by the agency of 
steam. On common roads we have never 
seen any thing better than short-lived and 
unproductive experiments; on rail-roads 
\(chemins de fer) they can scarcely be said 
ito have been more successful. On the 
|Liverpool and Manchester line they are 
lonly retained by an enormous sacrifice ot 
|money and of the interests of the proprietors. 
|The steam-engines used on it are hinge, dis- 
proportioned, clumsy masses of mechanism, 
| better adapted in their size and Structure to 
the staid and sober pace of an elephant, 
[than to the rapid flight for which they are 
used; and though by being urged to the 
uttermost, they have attained velocities ap- 
proximating nearer to aerial flight than 
earthly trudge, yet, like a cart horse goaded 
to a gallop, they founder themselves, and 
jknock the road to pieces. From all that 
has yet been made public, we are only war- 
ranted to deduce this one conclusion,—that 
every attempt yet made to render steam- 
carriages the means of economical and 
\regular inland communication has totally 
and absolutely failed. 

“Reduced to this condition, it may be 
well to inquire into our prospects. Is there, 
we may ask, any peculiarity in the nature 
of land locomotion, to prevent that power 
which turns the wheels of a 69at, from pro- 
pelling with similar effect, the wheels of a 
britchka! Is there any thing in the nature 
of a carriage so peculiar, that while a 
steam-engine can do the work of a hundred 
horses, it cannot do the work of * four-in- 
hand?’ Have we attained the ‘hitherto 
and no further’ of the power of steam? 
| Knowing, as we do, that the proposed sub- 
stitution would bring about a great and 
‘beneficial change in th@ Moral, political, 
‘No, 128.—N 
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and commercial state of the empire, are wejis said that in consequence of the bends in 
at last, after hopes so long and so fondly|the pipes, &e, a large part of the who 
cherished, so long pregnant with apparent/power is lost. 3. A different arrangem 
fruition, doomed to discover that we have/of the cylinders; or rather, a single cylin. 
only been tantalized? Are we to find that/der should be used, as it is difficult to make 
we have been hunting after nothing more|two keep time, and the greater surface 
attainable, than an alchymist’s stone for|causes more rapid cooling. 4. An arrange. 
converting steel and steam into oxen and/ment for supporting the carriage-body and 
corn, and baking the bread of the poor fromthe whole of the moving machinery upon, 
the dust of the highway? Is all the mecha-| perfectly flexible springs, so as to vibrate 
nical skill of Great Britain at last foiled ?|freely in every direction, and yet admit of 
Is all her science, all her ingenuity, unequal|being impelled forwards with uniform 
to the evolution of this little problem,—jpower and velocity. 5. To construct a 
‘with an engine of sixteen-horse power, to engine of variable power like that of a 
propel a four-horse coach?’ Where is the|horse, which shall proportion its exertion to 
present race of the Bells, the Boltons, and|the resistance to be overcome. 
the Watts? Can the government do no- 
thing to foster the iavention and bring it to} ‘These five parts of the problem must, 
maturity? These questions are serious:—/therefore, be separately accomplished in the 
the answers to them weighty, all-important/ highest degree of perfection, and then com- 
to us—to Great Britain. We think they|bined in one compact and uniform whole 
—. . ’ 
ean be answered fully and satisfactorily, so) before we can expect perfect success in any 
as to show, that not in the nature of the/attempt at the construction of steam-ca- 
thing to be done, but in the mode of setting|riages. If any one of these circumstances 
about it, is the cause of failure to be dis-|be neglected or imperfectly accomplished, 
covered. We may be able to detect in each| even although all the others should be com- 
invention omissions and elements of self-| pletely obtained, that one omission will be 
destruction necessarily involving total fail-|fatal. We must have a boiler at once 
ure, and these not in mere details, but in the/strong and light, containing space for a 
great principles of structure and arrange lenge fire, an extensive heating rape and 
ment. a capacious reservoir. ‘The supply of steam 
_ P ; |must be economised to the greatest possible 
Then follows a long and interesting a¢-' extent, by widening the passage-pipe, short 
count of the several Steam engines which | ening, and making it straight; the cylinders 
have been tried in England, with an account| to which it is conveyed must be so propor 
of their defects; and the reviewer pro-' tioned as to give the greatest possible benefit 
ceeds— |from their form, position, or number, and 
‘‘ Here then we arrive at the conclusion |the simplicity of their appendages. And 
of the whole matter. We find that the| While the utmost rigidity must be sustained 
failures which have hitherto attended all/#mong these moving parts, to ensure their 
attempts at the steam-carriage have arisen, | Operation, they must yet be allowed — 
not from any necessary incompatibility be-|*easure ol oe a — Fr 
tween the nature of steam and this particu-, being hung on perfectly flexible and highly 
lar application of its power, but from the elastic Rang. «bey 4 oe ny ee 9 
deficiency of the inventions that have been|"pon them either upwards or downwards, 
produced in some of the great elements of backwards or forwards, to the right hand or 
structure which we have shown to be essen-| 9 the left, without in the slightest degree 
tial to success; that it would have been|@ffecting the uniform velocity of the carriage; 
easy, from the construction of these engines, | finally, a provision must be made, by alter 
to predict their failure, as we now predict ng the force of the a ed pr} sagen 
the failure of all constructed on the same or| Otherwise arranging the parts o oe 
on similar principles; that it was an error|f9r ee on different kinds 4 ig hick 
to suppose that they were deficient merely ‘eo power os Gay ange in A oe et 
in practical details which further experience|@t 2 velocity nearly uniform, whether ; 
would supply; that every one of them con-|cending or descending, or running on 4 
tained elements of self-destruction; that|level. If this construction be possible, aa 
they had attained all the perfection of| we have —_ doubt but that it is so, oo 
which they were capable; and finally, that|we may on ate to og - and in 
success may yet be expected from such as/fully perfected. Certainly, if we find, 


may be constructed in compliance with the| Pursuing our investigations, that every cat 
requisites we have pointed out.” riage hitherto produced has been deficiest 
jin one or cther of these essential points, We 





These requisites are:—1. A light and|think that it will go far to prove—not, % 
strong boiler, exposing a large surface to|some assert, that the power of steam Is lf 
the fire. 2. Such an application of the|its nature unsuited to the purpose of travel 
power of the sté@in as will not waste it—it|ling on common roads; but only that the 
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ingenuity, or science, or practical skill, 
hitherto brought into the field, have not 
been equal to the task, and that the subject 
has not yet been viewed in its proper 
light.” 

Blackwood for November had not a single 
article which we could copy. The Decem- 
ber number contains another article from the 
Diary of a Physician, called the Magdalen; 
but the subject being at least doubtful, and 
the article not being written with the au- 
thor’s usual ability, we have omitted it. 
The same remarks apply to the Pirate’s 
Leman, from Tom Cringle’s Log. There 
is a good article against the French Revo- 
lution of 1830; and one in favour of the 
King of Holland. There is also some poetry, 
not so good as that we copy; an ordinary 
Tale; and a discussion of the Burning of 
Bristol. 


In the New Monthly Magazine for De- 
cember, we find the following notice— 


“To our correspondents in America we 
are much obliged for many favours, and beg, 
through this channel, to thank Edward 
Morris, Philadelphia, and also our literary 
friend in Nova Scotia. We very much re- 
gret that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
offer of the latter. The home market is 
over-stocked. We beg to inform our ex- 
cellent and ingenious correspondent, Willis 


Gaylord Clark, that we have not received 


the communications he refers to. His calu- 
met indeed arrived safe, but the ex fumo 
dare lucem has not yet extended to the 
papers he mentions. ‘Swallow Barn’ has 
never come to hand, nor * Thatcher’s Indian 
Biography,’ nor the Letters from Peru. 
While we are on this subject, we beg to 
inform our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that any packets of books or jour- 
nals, sent per post, is a more expensive 
present than they are aware of. We had 
this very morning a packet from New York, 
containing what we know not, offered us 
for 51. 16s. We felt compelled to decline 
the proposition of the postman. Perhaps 
in so doing we may have lost one of the 
works referred to above. We are very 
sorry—mais quoi faire?” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


CATHEDRAL HYMN. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ They dreamt not of a perishable home 

Who thus could build. Be mine, in hours of fear 

Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here.” 
Wordsworth. 


A dim and mighty minster of old Time! 
A Temple shadowy with remembrances 





Of the majestic Past !—the very Light 

Streams with the colouring of heroic days 

In every ray, which leads through arch and aisle 

A path of dreamy lustre, wandering back 

To other yews !—and the rich fretted roof, 

And the wrought coronals of summer leaves, 

Ivy and Vine, and many a sculptured Rose,— 

The tenderest image of Mortality— 

Binding the slender columns, whose light shafts 

Cluster like stems in corn-sheaves—all these things 

Tell of a Race that nobly, fearlessly, 

On their heart's worship poured a Wealth of Love ! 

Honour be with the Dead !—The People kneel 

Under the Helms of antique Chivalry, 

And in the crimson gloom from Banners thrown, 

And midst the forms, in pale proud slumber carved 

Of Warriors on their tombs.—The People kneel 

Where mail-clad chiefs have knelt; where jewell'd 
crowns 

On the flushed brews of Conquerors have been set ; 

Where the kigh Anthems of old Victories 

Have made the dust give echoes.—Hence, vain thoughts! 

Memories of Powér and Pride, which, long ago, 

Like dim Processiens of a dream, have sunk 

In twilight depths away.—Keturn, my Soul! 

The Cross recalls thee—Lo! the blessed Croes ! 

High o’er the Banners and the Crests of Earth, 

Fixed in its meek and still supremacy ! 

And lo! the throng of beating human hearts, 

With all their secret scrolls of buried grief, 

All their full treasuries of immortal Hope, 

Gathered before their Ged !—Hark ! bow the flood 

Of the rich Organ-harmony bears up 

Their voice on its high waves !—a mighty burst !— 

A forest-sounding music !—every tone 

Which the blasts call forth with their harping wings 

From gulfs of tossing foliage there is blent : 

And the old Minster—ferest-like itself— 

With its long avenues of pillared shade, 

Seems quivering all with epirit, as that strain 

O’erflows its dim receases, leaving not 

One tomb unthrilled by the strong sympathy 

Auswering the electric notes.—Join, join, my Soul ! 

In thine own lowly, trembling consciousness, 

And thine own solitude, the glorious Hymn. 


Rise, like an altar-fire! 
In solemn joy aspire, 

Deepening thy passion still, O Choral strain! 
On thy strong-rushing wind 
Bear up from Humankind 

Thanks and implorings—be they not in vain ! 
Father, which art on high ! 
Weak is the melody 

Of Harp or Song to reach Thine awful ear; 
Unless the heart be there, 
Winging the words of Prayer, 

With its own fervent faith, or suppliant far. 
Let, then, thy Spirit brood 
Over the multitud— 

Be Thou amidst them through that heavenly Guest ! 
So shall their ery have power 
To win from Thee a shower 

Of healing gifts for every wounded breast. 
What Griefs, that make no sign, 
That ask no aid but Thine, 

Father of Mercies! here before Thee swell ! 
As to the open sky, 
All their dark waters lie 

To Thee revealed, in each close bosom-cell. 


The sorrow for the Dead, 
Mantling its lowly head 
From the world’s glare, is, in Thy sight, set free ; 
And the fond, aching Love, 
Thy Minister, to move 
All the wrung spirit, softening i for Thee. 
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And doth not Thy dread eye 
Behold the agony 

In that most hidden chamber of the heart, 
Where darkly sits Remorse, 
Reside the seeret source 

Of fearful Visions, keeping watch apart? 
Yes !—here before Thy throne 
Many—yet each alone— 

To Thee that terrible unveiling make ; 
And still small whispers clear 
Are startling many an ear, 

As ifa Trumpet bade the Dead awake! 
How dreadful is this place ! 
The glory of Thy face 

Fills it too searching!ly for mortal sight : 
Where shall the guilty flee? 
Over what far-off Sea? 


What Hills, what Woods, may shroud him from that 


light ? 

Not to the Cedar shade 
Let his vain flight be made ; 

Nor the old mountains, nor the Desert Sea ; 
What, but the Cross, can yield 
The Hope, the Stay, the Shield! 

Thence may the Atoner lead him up to Thee ! 
Be Thou, be Thou his Aid! 
Oh! let thy Love pervade 

The haunted Caves of self-accusing Thought ! 
There let the living stone 
Be cleft—the seed be sown— 

rhe song of Fountains from the silence brought ! 
So shall Thy breath once more 
Within the soul restore 

Thy own first Image—Holiest and most High! 
As a clear Lake is filled 
With bues of Heaven, instilled 

Down to the depths of its calm Purity. 


And if, amidst the throng 
Linked by the ascending song, 

rhere are, Whose thouglits in trembling rapture soar ; 
Thanks, Father! that the power 
Of joy, man’s early dower, 

Thus, even midst tears, can fervently adore ! 
Thanks for each gift divine ! 
Eternal Praise be ‘Thine, 

Messing and Lave, O thou that hearest Prayer! 
Let the Hymn pierce the sky, 
And let the ‘Tombs reply! 

For seed, that waits thy Harvest-tiine, is there. 


From the United Service Journal. 


THE 


AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 
At a time when everytnoment is likely to 
bring us accounts of a collision having taken 


FRENCH AND GERMAN AR- 
MIES AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE REVOLUTION WAR, AND 


On the French and German Armies. 


the stream of events back to its fountain. 
head, in order to ascertain whether the re. 
sults appealed to spring from inherent and 
permanent causes—certain, in case of hostili. 
ties, to produce their like again—or whether, 
on the contrary, such results arose from cir. 
cumstances and a state of things so different 
from any existing at present, as to place all 
comparison entirely out of the question,—is 
an inquiry into which neither, ** my pensive 
public,” nor those who furnish it with a 
daily portion of thought, are at all likely to 
enter, thanks to the presumption of one 
party, and to that impatience of labour in 
the search of truth, which distinguishes the 
present period fully as much as the age 
against which Thucydides originally brought 
the accusation. I shall attempt, therefore, 
|to offer a few brief remarks on the subject, 
| with a view to show that any contest which 
jmay now take place between the French 
;and German armies must, in all probability, 
lead to the total discomfiture of the former— 
that is, always supposing that something 
like equal justice is done to the troops by 
their respective governments and comman- 
ders; for none can know better than we do 
in this country, that the best troops in the 
world may be sent and led to certain defeat. 
The French Revolution war found the 
Prussian system of tacties firmly established 
in all the European armies; and in full re- 
liance on its excellence, without considering 
that the mode of its application might go for 
something, and that the genius of its founder 
had given it a moral force which, in a great 
measure, supplied its deficiency of physical 
strength and consistency, the allied leaders 
took the field against the new republicans; 
and the first encounters seemed, indeed, to 
justify their most sanguine expectations, for 
Dumouriez tells us, that, shortly before the 
action of Valmy, 10,000 of his men fled with 
sa Nong at the mere approach of a few 
*russian hussars. In order to account for 
the change that followed, we must here take 
a brief view of the state and composition of 
|the troops of the contending powers, as well 
jas of the sort of spirit by which they were 
|respectively animated. 
The German armies were still composed, 
at the period of which we are speaking, of 
men raised partly by a vicious and antiquated 








place between the French aad Prussian ar-|system of conscription, which had degener- 
mies, it may be as well to show, that no oun-leted into a mere source of corruption, and 
clusion as to the ultimate result of the contest partly by recruits enlisted with, or rather 
can be safely drawn from the impressions gen-| kidnapped by, the aid of the money received 
erally entertained of the early events of the|by the captains of companies for the dis- 


Revolution war. It is now much, far too 
much the fashion to think, or to say without 
thinking, that, because the French were 
successful against the Germans in the early 
campaigns of the late contest, they must 
necessarily be successful again, though a 
just and accurate investigation would lead to 
a very different conclusion. But to trace 


icharges of the best and most respectable 
men, and for the furloughs regularly sold to 
the most trustworthy of those who remained. 
And in armies where the regular pay of the 
officers was but small, and where promotion 
went by seniority or interest only, it was 
natural for those captains to make as much 
money by this traffic as possible, and, pro- 
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yided they had the requisite number of men, }officered—for all the German armies were 
they were not very scrupulous as to the|formed on the Prussian model—were com- 
quality. In all the German armies the cap-|manded either by old generals who had 
tains of companies were, in those days,}served under or against Frederick II., or by 
comparatively wealthy. In the Prussian} young princes who, owing to a thirty years’ 
service a company of infantry was worth| peace, were necessarily destitute of expe- 
about 800 dollars a-year, (nearly 200/.) an|rience, and whose knowledge was confined 
enormous sum for the time and country, and|to what they had witnessed at the Potsdam 
an ample proof of the value of the entire | reviews; for the military renown of Frederick 
system. was at that time so overwhelming, as com- 

The manner also in which these men/pletely to crush beneath its weight every 
were trained and treated was worthy of the| military thought and idea not to be found in 
manner in which they were raised. Their/his book or regulations; yet that very 
system of tactics we know, for we follow it| Frederick had ruined, before the end of his 
even to this day; but the length and severity | reign, the national spirit which animated the 
of their drill, (called scheren by the soldiers,) | army when he ascended the throne, and alone 
to obtain needless mechanical precision in| gave strength and value to the system of 
the performance of movements that were | tactics which he adopted and followed. 
absolutely ridiculous ; the endless and vexa-| Events have amply shown, that none of all 
tious minuteness of useless duty, (kammas-|the individuals thus advanced by favour, 
chen-Dienst,) together with the constant} were equal to the task entrusted to them; 
repetition of corporal punishment, inflicted |and though the Archduke Charles seems to 
with inhuman severity by order even of the|/form an exception, we shall see, when we 
youngest subalterns, and emphatically called |come to the subject of modern strategy, that 
schinden, or flaying, by the unfortunate}must follow the essay on tactics formerly 
sufferers, was more than sufiicient to crush| published in this Journal, that his reputation, 
every generous and elastic feeling of the| though not altogether undeserved, has still 
heart, every mental and bodily energy, and | been greatly exaggerated. The present Duke 
toreduce the soldier to the mere worthless|of Cumberland commanded at that time a 
tigger-pulling machine of theoretical tacti- regiment of light dragoons, and it is due to 





cams. The very dress of these miserable|a prince, on whom the base and despicable 
beings was martyrdom; and as their pay |spirit of party has heaped more foul and false 
was barely sufficient to keep soul and body |abuse than any other living individual, to 


together, while in the service, and as they 


|say, that general opinion in the allied army 


were left totally destitute in their old age,| pointed him out as one of the most gallant, 
the profession was naturally looked upon|promising and enterprising officers of the 
with dread by all who were liable to serve,|day; and one who, under happier auspices, 
ad with hatred and aversion by all who/might have risen to the highest distinction. 
were in the ranks. Measures of the utmost}; From an army so commanded and com- 
severity were necessarily adopted to prevent|posed, which was never very numcrous, 
desertion. As soon as a soldier was missed, | and was, besides, supplied by a commissariat 
guns were fired and the belis were tolled in | worse than useless, no very brilliant actions 
signal to the peasantry to search the country, | were to be expected; still the very circum- 
and woe to the man who harboured, or even| stances of strife that relieved the men from 
concealed any knowledge of a deserter. As/the ordinary routine and suffering of peace 
mutilation was punished by many years’ |duty, and, to a certain extent, struck off the 
imprisonment, or by hard labour in chains|shackles that a false system of discipline 
on the fortifications, suicide became at one|imposed on the natural bravery of the Ger- 
timesocommon in the Prussian army, that the | man soldier, led to the performance of 
eloquence of the pulpit was, by royal order, | actions, thet, if properly followed up and 
called in to check the melancholy practice.|improved, might have brought about the 
The most of the captains, and many of the|most decisive results. But the confidence 
subalterns of these armies, were, for their| of the leaders sank before the first obstacles, 
rank, old men without experience, the very|just as the spirit of their men was rising; 
worst description of officers; for they had/and the individual courage of the soldier 
lost the hope, spirit and buoyancy of youth, | will effect little, when not properly backed 
80 necessary to all subordinates in the trying; by the mental courage and spirit of enter- 
profession of arms, without having had the prise of his commander. 

means of acquiring any useful knowledge| Let us now look on the other picture. 
inexchange. ‘The field-officers, when not|The French, whose officers had emigrated, 
very old men, who still dated from the/and whose regular army had, in a great 
seven-years’ war, were mostly persons pro-/ measure, disbanded itself, had only numbers 
moted in consequence of superior influence ; | to oppose to the pipe-clayed, powdered, and 
and, as is too often the case in our own|well-drilled armies of Germany; but these 
country, with a general disregard to profes- numbers were at first inspired with the idea 
tional merit. The hosts so composed and |of fighting for — and the independence 

2 
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of their country. The total disorganization | 
of the army made the men naturally fall| 
upon the mode of fighting most congenial to} 
their character and disposition. The absence} 
of officers left the doors of honour and pre-! 
ferment constantly open to merit and en-| 
terprise; whilst enthusiasm early found 
remedies for every deficiency. The com- 
manders too, knowing that their lives de- 
pended on success, were neither scrupulous 
nor deficient in boldness, and spared not the 
men whom a ruthless system of conscrip- 
tion, backed by the guillotine, sent in thou- 
sands to the ranks. Numbers so inspired, 
and not unfrequently aided by skill, and 
acuteness, were of course more thana match 
for the miserable system of tactics, on which 
the allies had alone founded their hope ot 
suecess, and which, as it proved, they did 
not even know how to use. Inferior in 
cavalry and artillery, the French placed 
their principal reliance on infantry; and, 
nnable to move with the regularity of their 
enemies, they formed large masses covered 
with tirailleurs; they wisely avoided the 
open country, fought only on broken ground, 
and in villages, where their peculiar mode 
of warfare and the natural intelligence of 
their men told to the greatest advantage ; or 
they arose from their defeats with renewed 
vigour,—gained victories in their turn,—and 


none are more elated by success than the| 


French. The allics, astonished at this new 
system, of which no mention was made in 
the Book,’? committed the great fault of 
meeting the French on their own terms; and 
instead of availing themselves of the advan- 
tages they might have derived from the dis- 
cipline of their infantry, and the superiority 
of their cavalry and artillery, they fell into 
the tirailleur system of their enemies, in 
which the latter had, from the very cireum- 
stances that brought them to the field, the 
most decided advantage.—One example of 
the consequences of this kind of conduct 
will be sufficient. 

The plan agreed upon for the campaign, 
of 1794 was that the allied armies shonld, | 
after the capture of Landrecy, unite in front 
cf that town, and march directly upon Paris. 
This was arranged under the natural suppo- 
sition, that the French armies would inter- 
pose and risk a battle for the safety of their 
capital: the allies expected, not without 
some show of reason, to conquer, by a 
proper application of their superior cavalry 
and science in a country generally flat and 

pen. A French army that attempted to 
raise the siege of Landreey was defeated. 
the place was taken, and everything pro- 
mised fair fer the prosecution of the enter- 
prise. But the republicans, instead of uniting 
for the defence of Paris, divided, and, under 
Jourdan and Pichegru, invaded Flanders; 
whilst the allies, so far from following up 
their well-conceived plan, and marching 


frequently defeated as victorious. 
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straight upon the capital,—which woul 
inevitably have caused the recall of th 
French armies from the frontier, and would, 
after all, have placed the issue, as intended, 
on the event of a general action,— instantly 
broke up for the protection of Flanders, anj 
allowed themselves to be involved ina wy 
of parts and detail, in which they were x 
I am not 
among the great admirers of the late Duk 
of York, and have certainly no particuly 


|reason to speak in his favour, but it is dy 
to the memory of his Royal Highness t 
|State, that he strongly opposed the relip. 
;quishment of the origninal plan of open. 


tions, and it is now more than probable, that, 
had his advice been followed, the battle of 
Waterloo might have been fought som 
| twenty years sooner. ‘l’oenter into any detail. 
ed account of the events that followed would 
very far exceed the limits of the presen: 
paper; it is sufficient to say that the allies 
were constantly pressed back, more indeed 
by the constantly increasing number anj 
restless activity of their foes, than by any 
defeats they sustained in action; for on the 
mere field of battle, if the scenes of a con. 
stant succession of indecisive skirmishes 
can be so termed, the Germans were, per 
haps, more frequently victorious than de 
feated, but their success led to nothing, 
while their enemies gathered strength and 
confidence from advantage. 

It must also be allowed, that these fir 
republican armies were, in spiiit, com 
position, and honourable feeling, far superior 
to the best of their successors; and ol 
French officers, who served in the campaigns 
of 1793 and 1794, and afterwards rose t 
rank under Napoleon, still speak with mor 
respect of these early soldiers of the revole- 
tion, than of the Imperial Guard itself. The 
name of a private soldier, De la Tour d’Av 
vergne, is a voucher for his comrades. 

‘The generous enthusiasm inspired by the 
dreams of liberty could not be expected t 
out-last the delusion to which it owed its 
rise; and we consequently find the republi- 
can armies of the second period composed 
of far inferior and less respectable materials, 
but, owing to the experience already a 
quired, far superior in organization and skil, 
while their enemies had gradually lost cor 
fidence in themselves, their fortune and ther 
leader; «nd had also greatly diminished in 
numbers, for Prussia and the states of nor 
thern Germany had altogether withdraws 
from the contest, leaving Austria, aided only 
by a few feeble Italian allies, to fight the 
battle by land: the English confined all 
their exertion to the naval war. Experienced, 
organized and confident numbers continued 
to obtain over diminished, disheartened, an 
ill-commanded opponents, the same advat- 
tage their predecessors had gained by e 
thusiasm; and though the Austrian soldiers 
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still fought, to a certain extent, with credit- 
able bravery, an idea, nevertheless, sprang 
up, and was far too prevalent in the ranks, 
that it was vain to contend against the 
French, as their revolutionary armies were 
intended to perform some great marvel or 
other, though no one could well say in what 
the wonder was to consist. 

The vanquished thus consoled themselves 
with the idea of having yielded to fate ; and 
Napolean, parodying the great son of Am- 
mon, actually set up as the organ of destiny, 
and the charm, which the roar of universal 
laughter should have dispelled, performed 
wonders: first-rate fortresses surrendered 
without firing a shot : armies superior in the 
field, and with every advantage on their 
side, resigned the countries they were or- 
dered to defend, while others, exceeding 
even what had, till then, been deemed the 
utmost conceivable point of military degra- 
dation, laid down their arms in open field 
and within sight of their own strong holds. 
When Hamelen was to be surrendered, as 
usual, without firing a shot, the men indig- 
nantly refused to obey their officers, and it 
was necessary to bribe and deceive them 
into submission. 

These events tell only against the German 
commanders, for in actions the soldiers 
always behaved well, nor were they, in the 
course of their numerous defeats, ever driven 
fairly out of the field: but there was in all 
ranks so complete a want of energy and con- 
fidence, that entire divisions, who had fought 
bravely and even successfully on one day, 
dispersed or laid down their arms on the 
next, and such was the wretched condition 
of the private men, that the latter practice 
was, at one time, actually ascribed to the 
superior comfort they enjoyed as prisoners 
of war in France. 

Just as the numerous and disciplined 
armies of the Directory had derived strength 
from the generous but mistaken enthusiasm 
of the first warriors of the republic, even so 
did the fierce, ambitious, well-organized, 
and spoil-breathing myriads of the empire 
derive their boundless confidence in them- 


selves and their leaders, from the success of 


their own immediate predecessors. Even 
their cavalry, uncongenial as that service is 
to the artificial and anti-equestrian character 
of the French, became formidable from ex- 
perience, numbers, and a spirit of enterprise: 
for eavalry always improve in war, as the 
knowledge they derive from practice, is 
greater, In proportion, than the loss they 
sustain by the casualties of the field. With 
what success these formidable bands were 
hurled against intimidated foes, who, like 
the wounded Curiatii, came successively, 
and not simultanéously, into action, is fully 
known, 

Continental Europe had almost sunk be- 
neath their efforts, when the spell of their 





invincibility was suddenly shivered against 
the iron ranks of British, and thousands 
were marched, by the folly of their leader, 
to perish beneath the frozen snows of that 
very Russia, whose soldiers they had so 
often and so bravely overcome. ‘The long- 
forgotten spirit of patriotism then sprang up 
in Germany, where the overwhelming dis- 
asters of 1806 and 1809 had given rise to a 
better system of military organization; and 
it was soon seen, that, whether man to man, 
or mass to mass, the Germans were the 
better men: for the victories they gained, 
though still badly followed up by all but 
Blucher, were, on the field of battle, far 
more decisive than any the French had for- 
merly obtained. The waves of the Katzbach 
roll over, and the turf of Waterloo now 
covers, the last prestige of the unconquer- 
able superiority of French soldiership. Laon 
and Leipzig are proudly held up against 
Wagram and Jena; all false illusion has 
vanished, and the two hostile nations con- 
front each other in fierce opposition, with 
equal tactics and arms, and having to seek 
for victory only in the superior military 
qualities they may be able to bring into the 
field. And does not history, when fairly 
considered, show, that from the time of 
Ariovistus down to the taking of Paris, the 
preponderance of these qualities has invari- 
ably been in favour of the Germans? In 
strength, stature, and athletic exercises they 
far surpass the French; are fond of, and 
skilful in the use of arms; are good horse- 
men, and naturally attached to a military 
life, having generally also great talents for 
war—advantages against which their ene- 
mies will have nothing to oppose, if we 
allow both to be equal in personal courage ; 
a point that no one will attempt to decide 
against the Germans. The French, as a 
nation, certainly love the éclat of military 
glory, but the lower ranks of the people 
universally dislike the profession of arms 
and the toils of war; and though I readily 
admit that, when forced into the ranks, they 
shrink neither from fatigue nor danger, they 
never, by any accident, enlist of their own 
accord. During the most brilliant period of 
their military supremacy under Napoleon, a 
substitute to replace a conscript drawn for 
service could not be obtained for less than 
five or eight hundred pounds sterling; whilst 
in England the bounty to recruits never ex- 
ceeded twenty guineas. And just before 
the present levée de boucliers, when peace 
was the order of the day, it required from 
1500 to 2000 franes, (from 601. to 901.) to 
obtain such a remplacant, though the ge- 
neral complaint from Dieppe to Paris was, 
that “Le commerce ne va pas, on ne gagne 
point dargent.” In Germany, a he in 
thousand prime men might be raised for a 
popular service,—like our own, for instance, 
—in the course of a month, and that for the 
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trifling bounty of four or five guineas a man.|the German officers are incomparably supe. 
And, judging from the past, what is likely|rior to the French: the former are most] 
to be the result? The enthusiasm of the|men of family, education, and polished man- 
first republican armies and the boundless|ners; whereas, in the junior departments of 
confidence of the imperial bands have long|the latter, these advantages are but rarely 
since disappeared, without leaving a single|found, nor very frequently, indeed, in the 
vestige or substitute in the ranks: andjhigher stations; as an affectation of military 
though I confess, that I lately found the/fierceness seems throughout to be generally 
French troops in much better order than I|received as a sufficient substitute. 

had anticipated, yet were the men small, ill-| Unless Fortune, at whose disposal the 
looking, badly set up, and in their move-|delectable system of modern tactics has 
ments loose and unsteady, even for French-|long since placed the events of war, again 
men. ‘The cavalry in and about Paris,|chooses to interfere most effectually, we 
though probably the best, was not well/may safely say, “the battle will be to the 
mounted. I had no opportunity of seeing|strong, as the race should be to the swift.” 
them move, but they were individually bad J. M. 
horsemen, as Frenchmen naturally are, and 
evidently instructed on false principles of 
equitation. Of the artillery I saw nothing, but . _— 

ot races that, like m4 German artillery, enngasegiacieg : 

it is now completely formed on the English} PORTRAITS OF SIR WALTER 
plan—times, it seems, are changed. The SCOTT. 

French themselves term all these troops 


—- et magnifique ; but then, if we take matic t 
a Frenchmen’s word, what is not superbe et|Several portraits of Sin Waxrer Scorr wiil 


magnifique in la belle France? doubtless be acceptable to those who may 

The German troops are now raised, like wish to possess a good likeness of the great 
the French, by a conscription, that places| Genius of Scotland, and who, in conteinpla- 
every man at the disposal of gqvernment;/|ting the features of the man, would like to 
but the former have so far the advantage,|know how far they are faithfully portrayed 
that their system reduces the whole male/by the limner. The first that we remember 
population of the country toa well-organiz-|was one by Ragsurn, representing the poet 
ed reserve, constantly ready to keep up, and |sitting on a rock with his dog beside him. 
to reinforce the armies in the field. The|This was painted forthe late Mr. Consrasie, 
consequence is, that those armies are at this| We believe, at the time of the appearance of 
moment composed of men, who in strength /his first poem. An engraving from it formed 
and stature are far superior to the French;|@ frontispiece to the quarto edition of the 
they are also well set up, have a bold, con-| Lady of the Luke. It has also been en- 
fident and soldier-like appearance, and are,|graved on a larger scale in mezzotint; and 
in truth, the Prussians in particular, ani-| the head only of this portrait has been like- 
mated with a spirit of hostility against their! wise engraved by Raimpacu. ‘There was 
former foes, which, if skilfully used, may | another painted about this time, by Saxon, 
lead to tremendous results. The German|Which was more than once engraved ; but 
cavalry are particularly fine; the horses in| we have no recollection of having seen it. 
general are equal to the weight they have} lhe next isa head, also by RakEBurRn, taken 
to carry, (if cuirassier horses ever can be|a few years afterwards: the face is more 
s0,) are in good condition, and rode by men/massive, and its matured expression formsa 
who understand and enter into the full spirit striking contrast to the comparative crude 
of cavalry service, as was araply proved by |ness of the younger countenance,—which 
the horsemen of the King’s German Legion | has an ingenious and somewhat speculative 
during the late war. Such cavalry is the|look. ‘There is in the older head, however, 
most formidable arm of bold and enterpris-|a cast of sadness, which is not characteristic 
ing strategy: feeble, and next to useless, of Sir Watrer’s countenance: it is merely 
uuder the timid and wavering generals who|@ manner of the painter’s, who invested all 
commanded the allied armies during the his sitters more or less with this sorrowful 
early revolutionary campaigns, it became |tone. This portrait, which has been admir- 
the “ocean flood,” when Blucher said *for-jably well engraved by Wittiam Waxxer, 
ward!’’ and the dauntless spirit of that one|has been generally considered the best and 
old man still hovers over the country he| most authentic likeness of the poet. Next 
loved so well, again ready, in the hour of|in chronological order, come the clever 
danger, to nerve the arm of thousands. sketches by StaTer and Geppes; which re- 

In the positive branches of military sci-|present him in middle life. We have then 
ence, the rival nations may be considered as/the portrait by Lestig; which we think the 
pretty nearly upon a par; but in that general | truest and best of all. It successfully por- 
knowledge and information that tends so|trays that mingled expression of shrewdness 
much to efficiency of all ranks of officers,'and humour which was so characteristic of 


Some information with respect to the 
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Doctor Chalmers.—A Collector of Scottish Proverbs. 


preaches and writes like a generous horse— 
of the country gentlemen with the thought-|his neck clothed with thunder—terrible in the 
fal air of the author. This picture has only /glory of his nostrils—rejoicing in his strength 
been engraved in a miniature size for one of |—mocking at fear—and scorning to turn back 
the Annuals as yet; but we have no doubt | from the sword, or the spear, or the thunder 
that it will be engraved on a larger scale.|of the Captains. And then, too, there is 
Its merits entitle it to such a distinction. something of a gorgeous splendour about his 
Sir Tuomas Lawrence about this time trappings. His style—(to change one figure 
ed a full length portrait of Sir WaLTer |somewhat abruptly)—reminds us occasion- 
which, by per-jally of the nuptial bravery of an Asiatic 

| bride, who appears in successive suits of 
Moon, Boys, and Graves, is now being|costly apparel. He often presents to us an 
engraved. We do not remember the picture, |important thought under a variety of state- 
and cannot therefore speak to the likeness. |ment and illustrations, which plainly indi- 
Wixx1e painted an interesting picture of Sir ‘cates the wealth, and, if we may express it, 
Waxrer and his family, as Scottish rustics; the luxury of his mind. All this fire of 
which was engraved for one of the Annuals; spirit, and all this affluence of intellect, is, 
and also a profile portrait, with a bust-like | however, beautifully tempered by the milder 
air, which has been likewise engraved. lelements of genuine religious principle. 
Autan, too, has represented the author) And hence it is, that he both reads the signs 
writing in his study; which is better as a/of the times with the eye of Christian sim- 


his physiognomy ; and blends the simplicity 


paint Ol 
Scott, for the late King; 
mission of his present Majesty, granted to | 


picture than a portrait. ‘The latest portrait, 


we believe, (save one, which represents him | 
in the last stage of his existence,) is that by | 


Watson Gorpon, engraved for the new 
edition of the Waverly Novels. It is forced 
in attitude, and has too fixed a look; other- 


plicity and lowliness, and is prepared to 
meet them with the heart of hristian 
heroism. It is good to hold converse with 
such men: and we therefore heartily com- 
mend his meditations to all the enlightened 
lovers of their Country,—to all the friends 


wise the features and the expression of the |of order, of humanity, and of truth. 


eyes are accurate; but its want of ease and | 
Haypon | 
made a slight but vigorous sketch of Sir'| 


animation detracts from its value. 


Wa ter, the expression of which, especially 
of the eyes, is full of life and character: we 
believe it will be engraved; as, doubtless, 
will numerous others, which we shall notice 
as they appear. In the mean time, we re- 
commend those who wish to purchase a 
portrait of Sir Watter Scorr, to wait 
awhile: those first in the field are seldom 
the best. 


From the British Critic. 


DOCTOR CHALMERS. 


The British Critic, a high-church jour- 
nal, at the conclusion of a Review of ‘ Chal- 
mers on Endowments,” thus speaks of the 
author. 


If there be any writer living who could, 
more powerfully than another, elevate our 
hopes, in the midst of the portentous prog- 
nosties of the present time, it is perhaps the 
author of these noble sentences. His whole 
life and strength have been devoted to the 
improvement of his species: and he blazes 
out into flame whenever he thinks or speaks 
of the glorions effects which may be pro- 
duced upon the moral destinies of man by a 
right use of the instruments at our com- 
mand. It was said of Whitefield by one 
of his hearers—oddly enough, to be sure— 
that he preached like alion. If the same 
audacity of metaphor might be allowed to us, 
we should say of Dr. Chaimers that he often 





From the Glasgow Magazine. 
A COLLECTOR OF PROVERBS. 


[From the preface to Henderson’s Collection of Scottish 
Proverbs.] 


“ An intimate friend of our own, a gentle- 
man of some eccentricity of character, was 
at one period of his life a very assiduous 
collector of proverbs. He piqued himself 
not a little upon his store of proverbial collo- 
quialisms, and, in all argumentative matters, 
was sure to silence his opponents, by fairly 
pouring out to them a broadside of proverbs, 
great and small, light and heavy, pat or un- 
pat, no matter which, if he only kept up a 
raking fire of this sort of verbal shot. At 
the time we speak of, it was his custom to 
note down every proverb which he might 
overhear in the course of conversation, on 
slips of paper, from which he transferred 
them to his magnum opus when leisure 
occurred. In this way, there seldom was 
card, letter, or scrap of paper on his person, 
but what was literally groaning with “rusty 
sayed sawes” and proverbial rhymes. No 
bee could be busier in sucking from every 
flower its pith and flavour, than our collector 
was in registering upon his sybilline leaves 
the fruits of every day’s quest after these 
insulated morsels of wit and wisdom. 

** On one occasion he had been invited to 
a large party at a friend’s house, where 
there happened to be not a few strangers 
present. Our friend, fortunately we think, 
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as the sequel will show, had forgotten to 
disgorge his pockets of their multifarious 
contents. Well, the good things disappear- 
ed, and the wine followed, and, with every 
bottle, the conversation assumed a more 
lively character. How some misunderstand- 
ing with our collector and another gentleman 
at the table arose, we cannot well explain, 
but certainly their words waxed high, and 
to such a degree was their dispute carried, 
that an abrupt termination was put to the 
festivities of the evening by the man of pro- 
verbs handing over his card to the stranger. 
Nothing, of course, was spoken of the grave 
part of the company but the disagreeable 
quarrel, and the still more disagreeable re- 
sults to which next morning’s dawn must 
unavoidably give rise. 

** Next morning came, and the gentleman 
began to bestir himself, as, according to the 
rules of honour, he must do, when there is 
a personal injury to be avenged. With the 
man of proverbs he was deeply enraged, and 
to refresh his memory as to name and ad- 
dress, he had recourse to the card put into 
his hands over night. He looked first at one 
side, then at the other, but name or place on 
neither could be found ; but, in place of that, 
there was traced, in good legible characters 
—‘ NAETHING SHOULD BE DONE IN A HURRY, 
BUT CATCHING FLEAS.’ The effect of this 
was irresistible. Mr. fell into an 


uncontrollable fit of laughter, and, with 
very altered feelings from those with which 
he left his couch, immediately called upon 


a mutual friend, where such explana- 
tions were given as to the quarrel of 
the evening before, that a hostile meet- 
ing was in a moment quashed. Had 
it not been, however, for this fortunate in- 
cident of proverb-gathering, there is no say- 
ing how matters would have ended. We, 
knowing all the circumstances, are entitled 
to say, that but for this excellent aphorism, 
one or two valuable lives might have been 
sacrificed to notions of false honour.” 


From Figaro in London. 
BREVITIES. 


DERRY DOWN, 


Lord Grey said a severe thing the other 
night on one of Lord Londonderry’s mo- 
tions,—the noble earl declaring it to be “a 
motion of a very irregular character.” 

WITHOUT LEAVE. 

Lord Wynford in speaking of his own 
conduct said, that “as to its merits he 
should leave the house to determine.”’ Were 
he to determine to leave the house, there 
could be no doubt of the propriety of his 
behaviour. 


Brevities. 


THE HOPE OF EUROPE. 


The John Bull declares that the Duke of 
Wellington is the last hope of the country, 
Certainly England must be without ever 
other hope, when she looks to him for be. 
nefit. 

A SHARP EPIGRAM. 


Sugden is quick, they say, but Lyndhurst quicker, 
A point on which I’m not disposed to bicker ; 
Nor at the inference am 1 a carper, 

If Sugden’s sharp, Lyndhurst must be a sharper, 


TORY SHUFFLING. 


The anti-reformers seldom lose sight of 
the odd trick, though in a late instance they 
have come off without the honours. 

EPIGRAM. 
Oh! who eould dream of such a thing! 
That Lyndhurst would be prone, 
To keep the conscience of the king— 
He could not keep bis own. 
To guard the royal conscience though, 
‘The trouble’s very small, 
For many a modern king I know, 
No conscience has at all. 


ILL-HUMOURED ILLUMERS, 


Since his majesty has betrayed his insin- 
cerity on the subject of reform, he has lost 
much of his people’s love. The other night 
on the occasion of his birth-day being kept, 
the ill-humour of the nation was shown ia 
the dulness of the zllumination. 


REASONABLE NOT TREASONABLE. 


The Marquess of Londonderry in mak- 
ing a tirade against the speech of Mr. 
Larkin, declared he should always hate 
treason. Many members who heard him, 
being conversant with his character, under- 
stood him to say he should always hate 
reason. 


TORY TACTICS. 
Willington’s late disgraceful conduct is 
not surprising. Having spent most of his 
time in military tactics he has at last defiled 
himself. 
ON THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S PREACHING. 


Oh, surely the rector is worthy of love, 
And much to his sermons we owe, 

For they promise repose in the regions above, 
And promote it in regions below! 


GETTING OVER IT. 


Lord Lyndhurst has been indisposed but 
has completely recovered. Let him be % 
'far gone as is possible, he may always be 
‘expected at last to come round. 





EPIGRAM. 


To satire Wayford has a strong objection: 
*Tis strange his Lordship shuns the least reflection. 


































From Hogarth Ilustrated.—By John Ireland. 
THE SLEEPING CONGREGATION. 


« Beneath this antique roof, this hallow‘d shade, 
where wearied rustics holy Sabdath keep, 
Compos'd, as if on downy pillows laid, 

The sons and daughters of the hamlet sleep.” 


The shepherd is not much more awake 
than his somniferous flock, whose appear- 
ance convinces us that, though there is no 
organ, there is much melody. The nasal 


music 0 






E. 











sounds like the drowzy hum of a drone bee, 
must form such a concert as neither T'ubal 
Cain, nor Sir John Hawkins, ever dreamed 
of. It appears by the book before him, that 
his text is perfectly applicable to his audi- 
ence. “Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” His parishoners have not troubled 










their literal sense, and, after the toil of six 
days, find the church a comfortable and con- 
venient dormitory. By the preacher’s aspect 
and attitude, we are convinced that he 

“ Would iull to aoft repose” 








gated in the capital. How, then, must his 





Hogarth Illustrated. 


f the congregation, joined to the lan-| t e : 
: f the preacher.* which | Celebrated by some neighbouring Theocritus: 
ee Tene : «(as the Chloe and Daphne of their day. 


themselves much about the Greek version: | 
good, easy men, they take these words in| 


the most lively assembly that ever congre-| 
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studying the Service of Matrimony, has 
sighed her soul to rest. The eyes of this 
pronouncer of amen, are visibly directed to 
her. 

In the pew opposite, are five swains of 
the village : 

“ Each mouth distended, and each head reelin’d, 

They soundly slept.” 

To render this rural scene more pastoral, 
they are accompanied by two women, who 
have once been shepherdesses, and perhaps 


Being now in the wane of their charms, 
poetical justice will not allow us to give 
them any other appellation than old women. 
They are awake. Whether the artist in- 
tended by this to show that they are actuated 
by the spirit of contradiction, for the preacher 
entreats them to go to rest, or meant it as a 
compliment to the softer sex, as being more 
attentive than men, I cannot tell; let those 
who have studied this variable barometer of 
nature more than I have, determine as seem- 
eth best in their eyes. 

In the front of the gallery are two men 
joining in chorus with the band below. One 
of them has the modesty to hide his face ; 
but the other is evidently in full song. 

The heavy architecture, and grotesque 








manner operate here? As an opiate more 
powerful than poppies. It is as composing 
as are the very descriptive lines that con- 
clude the second book of Pope’s Dunciad; 
which are so perfectly an echo to the sense, 
that they ought to be inscribed on the front 
of the first temple which is dedicated to 
Morpheus. He 


—~“ In one lazy tone, 

Through the long, heavy, painful page, drawls on. 
Soft-ereeping words on words the sense compose ; 
At every line they stretch, they yawn, they doze, 
As to soft gales top-heavy pines bow low 

Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow, 
Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline, 

As breathe or pause by fits the air divine ; 

And now to this side, now to that they nod, &c.” 























The clerk,t infinitely more important than 
the divine, is kept awake by contemplating 












* The preacher is said to be intended for a portrait of 
a doctor Desaguliers. 

+ Our clerk carries every appearance of being the 
echool-master of the hamlet. He has rauch of that surly, 
tyrannie dignity, which frequently accompanies the 
character. One of these gentlemen, in a village distant 
from the capital, having a disagreement with a neigh- 
bouring yeoman, the farmer in his wrath, called him an 
overbearing Turk, and an insignificant beast. Our 
haughty Holofernes was irritated beyond description ; 
his rage choaked his utterance: he stalked home, and 
wrote a poctical epistle to the rustic, beginning with the 
lines which follow : 

“ God not a Seast did make, but me a man ; 
And not a Turk, but a true Christian ; 
And dy his grace I am a schoolmaster ; 
None of the meaner kind, [ dare aver.” 












the charms of a blooming damsel, who, in| 








decorations, lead us to conjecture that this 
|now venerable edifice was once the cottage 


of Baucis and Philemon, so exquisitely 
\described by doctor Swift. 


“ Grown to a church by just degrees— 
The ballads pasted on the wall, 

Of Joan eof France, and English Moll, 
Fair Rosamond, and Robin Hood, 
The little Children in the Wood, 

Now seem to look abundance better, 
Improv’d in picture, size and letter, 
And, high in order plac’d, describe 
The heraldry ef every tribe.” 


The Children in the Wood are now ex- 
alted above the Gothic windows. One of 
them we see transformed to an angel ; which, 
|to prove its being of an exalted species, and 


} . 
no longer a mere mortal, has four thighs. 





* The pretty Robin Redbreasts, which 
Did cover them with leaves. 


-have undergone a transmigration much to 
itheir advantage. It has somewhat sullied 
\their plumage, but they have assumed a 
more important appearance. and ths loss of 
|beauty is compensated by an abundant in- 
|erease in bulk and dignity. Exalted to the 
lupper part of a fluted pillar, and seated in 
heraldic state, they seem to mortal eyes the 
emblems of wisdom, the symbols of Mi- 
nerva.t 





t These moping birds, being the worshippers of dark- 
ness, conseerated to dulness, closing their eyes against 
the light, and holding their silent, solitary reign in old 
buildings, which are seldom trodden by human feet, are 
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The Lion with a companion unicorn that; “ The growning-chair began to crawl, 
is concealed by the pillar, was originally | Like an huge snail, against the wall ; 
an head-piece to that excellent old ballad, | pepe pee =e oy 
beginning with ee a 
| _ The crutches, which first supported dame 
| Baucis, now support the clerk’s readine. 
|desk. ’ 
With jaws extended wide enough toswallow| ‘The triangle, environed by a glory, wa 
a bed of lilies, he is one of the supporters to} placed in the church by old Philemon, ; 
what appears the king’s arms. (his youth he had been a very good carpente, 

The pews carry evident marks of having|and, when become a divine, retained y 
been once a Gothic bedstead. The cum-|much of his original disposition, as to Sup 
brous load of oak with which it was canopied | pose he could explain an awful mystery by 
still supported by the large square posts, is 4 mechanical representation. The only nis. 
become a gallery. ‘The lower part retains| fortune which attended this curious deling: 
much of its original form, and answers its|tion was, that not one of his parishones 
original purpose; but why should I attempt|could understand it: they, however, wep 
to describe that which is already described silent; they thought it too serious an aff 
by the Dean? to dispute or cal! names about. It woul 
perhaps have been as well, if many of ow 
learned and right grave divines had beg 
silent upon this subject, on the same prip 


“ The fierce lyon of fair Englonde 
Dide swallowe the lillie of France.” 


“ A bedstead of the antique mode, 
Compact of timber many a load ; 

Such as our aneestors did use, 

Is metamorphos'd into pews, ciple. : 

Which still their ancient nature keep, Swift says, that the jack was turned tog 
Of lodging folks dispos'd to sleep.” clock: in this circumstance he must hav 
been mistaken, for the hour-glass, which 
|was the constant companion of dame Baucis 
at her wheel, retains its old form, and js 
placed at the parson’s left hand.* Under 
neath it is the following applicable inscrip. 


The pulpit in which our dozing divine is 
groaning out the gospel, was once the 
groaning-chair ef the good wife of the 
cottage. The cushion on which she sat for 
many a Winter’s eve, is now ornamented 
with tassels. The arm still retains its 
original form, though somewhat more up- 
right than when it served for a support to 
the old dame’s elbow. Switt describes the 
exact manner of the metamorphosis. 


tion, from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gals 
tians: * ] am afraid of you, lest I have be 
stowed upon you labour in vain.” 

The windows are evidently intended fir 
companions, but there is a considerable di 
ference in their proportions, panes of glass, 

sae &c. At the time this massy temple wa 
with great propriety placed in this churct wy ar erected, our co intrymen neither studied 
on the escutcheon of Sir Dormouse Drowzy ; sable, a| Vitruvius, nor considered uniformity as in 
cheverun between three owls proper. Sir Dormouse, for ny degree re juisite in architecture. 
upwards of thirty years, represented this borough in print was published on the 26th of 
parliament; for it sends up a representative though "Det rou, 1736: but we learn by an inserip- 
does not contain thirty houses, and the Drowzy family Sagi . i : : Se t 
have been returned for time immemorial. This gentle-| ton On the sinister side of the plate, that on 


man was always distinguished for his love of order, and the 21st of April, 1762, it was re-touched 
remarkable for his peaceable demeanour. He regularly; and improved by the author. 
attended, and as regularly slept, through every session, There is a pirated copy, tolerably exe 


except at these moments when the question was called ° . 
I y ' cuted, but not quite so large; nor has it any 


‘ice affixed beneath 
ifter rubbing his eves, appeared upon A ry, and asked pi ' “ affixed beneath. , 
“what last dropped from the nodle lord in the blu lhe original picture was in the collection 
riband ; lamented that, through th anne! of the public of the late Sir Edward Walpole; the present 
prints,an honourable member he Aad in / had been | proprietor ] do not know. The face of the 
grossly abused ; thought few men could compete with the |) rly painted : but he does not 


at the girl; he is hali 


for; and then according to parliamentary usage, he, 


able pilot who directed the helm, and should therefore 
vote fur the minister.” Having erght and twenty years 
thus exerted himself in the service of his country, he 
was gathered to the dull of ancient days, and succerded 
in title, fortune, and seat in the senate, by his only son, 





Narcotic Drowzy, Baronet; who, from ail that has yet An hour-glass is still placed on some of the pulpit 


appeared, seems worthy of his sire; his conduct, in and | jg + provinces. Danie s, of whimsical memory, 


Burge 


out of the house, has been nearly the same; and his! yey. preached witheut one, and he frequently saw it at 
maiden speech was mentioned m the Morning Chro "lth 


> 


wee Himes during one sermon. In a discourse which 


as giving great promise that, when he had got gu’t of his he once delivers i at the conventicle in Russel-court, 
amiable timidity and natural embarrassment, he might against drunkenness, some of his hearers began to yawa 
make some noise in the world. at the end of the secund glass: but Daniel was not tobe 

The cross on an escutcheon in one of the windows, is| silenced by a yawn; h - turned his time-keeper, and. 
there placed to the memory of the learned and reverend altering the tone of his voiee, desired they would b 
Ebenezer Muxz= ; who, his epitaph declareth, after pain- patient a while longer, for he had much more to 9) 
Jullie labouring in this vineyard for one and fortie years, upon the sin of drunknenness : “ Therefore,” added be, 
now sleepeth with his fathers. “ my brethren, we will have another glass——and then: 

‘4 
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Brewster's Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 





From the Edinburgh Review. tails of science are generally inaccessible or 
uninteresting to all but the scientific; but 
hardly any one is indifferent to the general 
outline of the system of the world, or the fun- 
oe damental, yet most striking, phenomena of 
[r isa remarkable circumstance in literary | light and colour. 

that more than a century should have} Jt has been Dr. Brewster’s object to present 





Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Davin 
ont Davip) Brewster, LL.D., F.R.S., 
12mo. London: 1831. 











a from the death of the greatest philo-| an account of Newton’s various discoveries, 
TY Was sopher of this or any other country, before any | which should be interesting and intelligible to 
m. | jetailed Life of him appeared. Until the pub-/the great mass of readers; a task which was 
rPeniter lication of Dr. Brewster's work, the most con-| not likely to fall into hands more competent 
ned g siderable biographies of Newton were the/to its execution. It is perhaps to be regretted 
10 Sup Eloge by Fontenelle, and the article by M. that a man of Dr. Brewster’s scientific attain- 
ery by Biot, in the Biographie Universelle, or its| ments should have published the first elaborate 
ys. translation, with some slight variations, in the} Life of Newton in a shape so nearly excluding 
lines. Library of Useful Knowledge ; yet, in this} refined scientific discussion. But taking the 





country, biography has been long a favourite| work as we find it, and considering it as writ- 
department of literature. ‘he absence there-|ten for the class of readers whom it princi- 
fore of any considerable Life of Newton, seems| pally addresses, its literary and scientific nar- 












— to furnish strong evidence of the indiiierence | rative deserves very high commendation. Dr. 
Of ow HF ty science, which has, until lately, been gene-| Brewster is too intimately acquainted with the 
bees ral among the merely literary portion of En-| sciences which owed their first developement 





glish society. We have been proud of his|to Newton, to introduce any thing materially 
fame, aud peremptory in the assertion of his! incorrect into any view of them which he pre- 
superiority, but we have little cared to know] sents; and his account of them is also distin- 









































, in what it consisted. Maclaurin’s excellent| uisied by the scarcely less essential merits 
Which HF account of Newton's discoveries, ‘urnishes no| of great clearness in statement, a popular man- 
Baucis exception to the truth of these remarks} ner of communicating the results, and a com- 
ind is H Thoush comparatively popular, it is yet ad-| petent notion of the processes of very refined 
nder- dressed to those possessed of sume mathema-| investigations. There are perhaps two excep- 
Sci: tical science, and desirous of a preity full in-| tions to the general completeness of this part 
(rala. sight into the details of Newton's investiga-|of the work. ‘The nature and value of New- 
re be ME tions. ton’s chronological theory deserves a fuller and 

The consequence of th's neglect has been, | more careful discussion than it has met with. 
d fi that little research was made while informa-| \We think also, that Dr. Brewster’s own con- 
e di tion might have been obtained, and that the} tinued attention to optical pursuits, has made 
rlass, materials for the personal history of Newton] iim assign rather too great a portion of lis 
Wa Mare very scanty, and even those imperfectly| work to the history of Newton’s optical dis- 
idied HF known. They are principally to be found in|coveries: and that the account of the Princi- 
18 0 scattered notices, in the Biographia Britan-| pia is rather meagre in comparison. The 
nica, and in papers still preserved at Cam-|vreat principles, however, of the latter admit 
th oi bridge and other places. Even these have} of only a short and general statement, unless 
cri been imperfectly searched. The greatest mass] followed into a good deal of mathematical de- 
tot of them is in the possession of the Portsmouth} tail. The experiments and phenomena of the 
che’ HH family, and has never, we believe, been care-| Optics, furnish more matter of popular expla- 
fully examined. nation, and the account given of them is fuil 

andl The literary history of Newton is better} of interest. 
ay @ known. His discoveries are their own record,| ‘Che most important part of the Life of 
and every work devoted to the history of sci-}| Newton is undoubtedly the account of his sci- 
tiot ence necessarily comprises an account of them.|entitic and literary career; but this may be 
set! @ They were also the occasion of much contro-| found elsewhere. The peculiar interest of 
the B versy at the time of their publication ; and] such a biogrephy will be found in the personal 
not M although, from Newton's reluctance to pro-| history of the man himself, in the display of 
hali dace any thing to the public, some uncertainty his character, and the narrative of those cir- 
still exists as to the precise date and circum-| cumstances which have varied in his case the 
— § stances of some of his investigations, yet the| proverbial want of incident of a literary life. 
it materials for this portion of his history may be}The history of Newton is not deficient in 
considered as pretty full, and they have been|these, and his personal character will repay 





carefully examined. the most attentive study. It would be difficult 






ft wut 
hict It was, however, undoubtedly desirable, that} to find a more admirable combination of tem- 
mur this portion of literary history should be pre-| per, simplicity, humility, benevolence, and 





sented in a collected form, and treated with| perseverance; and high moral and religious 
relation to the discoverer himself: Some of] principle gave to all these qualities their due 
the greatest discoveries of Newton consist of| support and direction. 











db 
wy Principles not difficult of popular explanation,| The biographer of such a man would be 
its (and abounding in popular interest. The de-| unfit for his task, if he did not feel an enthu- 
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siastic admiration for his subject; but enthu- 
siasm sometimes leads to error and incorrect- 
ness, and excessive attachment to the fame of 
one may occasionally produce injustice to 
others. We cannot entirely exculpate Dr. 
Brewster from these charges. He has certain 
theories which he is evidently anxious to sup- 
port; and we cannot entertain any very high 
opinion of the accuracy with which he exa- 
mines any facts which appear to bear on them. 
We do not impute any intention to mislead; 
but circumstances, which appear to have a 
particular tendency, are eagerly adopted, or 
hastily rejected, as they aid or oppose the au- 
thor’s preconceived notions; and we would not 
give much credit to his judgment with respect 
to any fact which should militate against the 
belief of Newton’s labouring under poverty 
and neglect for a large portion of his life, 
which should confirm the opinion of his tem- 
porary insanity, or which should tend to esta- 
blish the honesty and fair-dealing of some of 
his opponents, and especially of Leibnitz. Dr. 
Brewster's bias on these subjects has occasion- 
ed considerable misrepresentation; and as these 
questions are interesting in themselves, and 
deserve correction in a work likely to continue 
for some time the standard Lite of Newton, we 
propose to examine them in detail. 

It has been the fashion lately, in certain 
quarters, to declaim loudly against the neglect 
whieh men of seience have experienced from 
the government of this country. Dr. Brewster 
appears, at the time of the composition of his Life 
af Newton, to have entertained his full share of 
this feeling. ‘The book is accordingly full of com- 
plaints, expressed with a violence hardly con- 
sistent in most cases with good taste, and some- 
times very far exceeding ail bounds of sobriety 
in expression. It seems to have been an ob- 
ject with Dr. Brewster, to show that Newton 
himself was no exception to this general ne- 
giect. It is true, indeed, that he received high 
official station and emolument, but this was 
due to the only English minister who ever pa- 
tronised science, and was not given till after a 
long period of neglect and obscurity. 


“He had now reached the fifty-third year of 
his age, and while those of his own standing at 
the University had been receiving high appoint- 
ments in the church, or lucrative offices in the 
state, he still remained without any mark of the 
respect or gratitude of his country. All Europe, 
indeed, had been offering incense to his name, 
and Englishmen themselves boasted of him as 
the pride of theiy country, and the ornament of 
their species; but te wee left in comparative po- 
verty, with no other income than tbe salary of 
his professorship,* eked out with the small rental 
of his paternal inheritance. Such disregard of 
the highest genius, dignified by the highest vir- 
tue, could have taken place only in England, and 
we should have ascribed it to the turbulence of 





* This is incorreet. Newten was still fellow of Trinity 
College, having received a dispensation trom Charles IL. 
to continue in his fellowship without taking orders. 
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the age in which he lived, had we not seen, 
the history of another century, that the sdccep 
sive governments which preside over the dest, 
nies of our country, have never been able either 
to feel or to recognise the true nobility of genius! 
—pp. 246-7. 

‘The sages of every nation and of every 
will pronounce with affection the name of Chars 
Montague, and the persecuted science of England 
will continue to deplore that he was the first anj 
last English minister who honoured genius by his 
friendship, and rewarded it by his patronage’. 
p. 250. 

It is rather amusing to find the circumstane 
that others had received preferment in the 
church, used as an argument that a layman 
was neglected; but it is more material to ob 
serve, that for the sake of treating Newton 
neglected, he is represented as in a state of 
privation; and that this is entirely untrue, The 
evidence of ‘comparative poverty,’ on which 
Dr. Brewster relies, is an order excusing New. 
ton from making payments of one shilling a 
week, ‘on account of his low circumstances’ 
as he ‘represented.’—(p. 236, note.) The date 
of this order is January 2%, 1674-5, more than 
twenty years before the time in question; 
when Newton was only thirty-two years of 
age, and probably was not in the receipt of the 
rent of his paternal property. It was after his 
optical theories had been made public, but they 
were still the subject of much doubt and com 
troversy; and his other great discoveries, ab 
though made, were still known only to him 
self. Neither from age, therefore, nor from 
recognised distinction, was he at that time en 
titled to any peculiar consideration. But did 
his poverty continue after the period of his 
more established eminence? In 1688, onlya 
year after the publication of the Principia, 
Newton was Member of Parliament for the 
University of Cambridge, and quitted his res- 
dence there for London. This might entail no 
very heavy expense upon him, but it is not the 
station or act of a needy man. He continued 
absent from Cambridge during the year 1689, 
but returned thither in 1690, and continued 
in almost uninterrupted residence there til 
1696, when he quitted it. 

Dr. Brewster's ingenuity has extracted from 
these dates proof of Newton’s straitened cit 
cumstances. ‘He was seldom absent from 
‘Cambridge, and must, therefore, have re 
‘nounced his Parliamentary duties. During 
‘his stay in London, he had no doubt exper 
‘enced the unsuitableness of his income to the 
‘new circumstances in which he was placed, 
‘and it is probable that this was the cause of 
‘the limitation of his residence to Cambridge. 
‘ His income was certainly very confined, and 
‘ but little suited to the generosity of his die 
‘ position.’—(p. 222.) One fact, which Dr. 
Brewster has unacconntably overlooked, S 
an end to the whole of this argument. 
Convention Parliament was dissolved in Fe 
bruary, 1689-90, and Newton was not a meu 
ber of that which succeeded. 








































































Pat it is not merely that the argument sug- 
does not apply. There exists evidence 
that at this time Newton was Ae in want of 
money, for we find him refusing a lucrative 
situation at the Charter-House en that express 
round. ‘1 thank you for putting me in mind 
‘of the Charter-House, but I see nothing in it 
‘worth making a bustle for: besides a coach, 
‘which I consider not, it is but £200 per an- 
‘gum, with a confinement to the London air, 
‘and te such a way of living as 1 am not in 
‘Jove with; neither do I think it advisable to 
‘enter inte such a competition as that would be 
‘for a better place. * According to Dr. Brew- 
ster’s account, indeed, this last extract would 
bear date after Newton's appointment to the 
Wardenship of the Miat, but this is a mistake.t 
Montague’s letter, offering him that situation, 
js dated on the 19th March, 1695; but that 
date corresponds, in the ambiguity of the com- 
mencement of the year at that time, to the 
year 1696, as we should now describe it. The 
date of Newton’s appointment is so stated in 
the Biographia Britannica, and by his ne- 
phew, Mr. Conduitt; and he appears, by the 
records still preserved at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to have resided there during the 
whole of the year 1695, and for more than 
half of 1696. Even without this confirmation, 
the letter as to the Charter-House seems in it- 
self conclusive, against the notion of Newton's 
poverty, till his appointinent to the Mint. And 
if the notion is erroneous, it is difficult not to 
attribute it to some wish to arrive at such a 
conclusion. 

Many of the same facts are again, as it ap- 
pears to us, perverted with a view to another 
question, on which Dr. Brewster has mani- 
fested the same eagerness to force evidence 
into conformity with a foregone conclusion. 

It is certainly a singular circumstance, that 
after the lapse of nearly a hundred years from 
the death of Newton, a new and most impor- 
tant incident in his life should, for the first 
time, have been brought to light; and that, 
from the period of its discovery, evidence 
should have rapidly accumulated, whereby to 
judge of the nature and character of an aillic- 
tion, till then unsuspected, but amounting, if 
full credit be given to the information we now 
possess, to a temporary derangement of the 
most powerful among human minds. It was 
natural that much enquiry should be made into 
the truth of so startling an assertion, Accor- 
dingly, since the first publication of the state- 
ment in M. Biot’s Life of Newton in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, every thing which could 





* (Letter to Locke, dated Der. 13th, 1601, published in 
Lord King's Lite of Locke, p 222) And again, ina let 
ter dwed June 2hh, 1695, Newton speaks of a person of 
the name oF Collius, ‘whom J can employ for a little mo- 
ney, which [ value not '—(Brewsiter, p 223, note.) 

t The same mistake of date has led Dr Brewster into 
the erro: of considering Mr Moutague’s election as presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, in November, 1695, as a mark 
of gratjtyde for the honours conferred upon Newton ‘The 
election really took piace four months befure the appoint- 
weat of Newton to his office. 
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throw any light on the question has been dili- 
gently examined; and the whole body of evi- 
dence now collected, may probably warrant a 
|conclusion, in some degree varying from that 
naturally, and alinost unavoidably, adopted by 
that distinguished writer in a very different 
stage of the investigation. The earnestness, 
however, with which the enquiry has been 
pursued, has not been due merely to the in- 
trinsic interest of the speculation. In confor- 
mity with the custom long established on such 
occasions, and perhaps more uniformly acted 
on at the present, than at any former time, the 
question has not been considered in, or for it- 
self only, but with reference to the imputed 
objects of the publisher and the propagators of 
the report, and to the supposed consequences 
of its reception. 

The simple love, of truth, for its own sake, 
is perhaps one of the rarest affections of the 
mind: there certainly is none for which credit 
is so seldom given. Accordingly, as the first 
account of Newton’s supposed derangement of 
mind appeared in the work of a French philo- 
sopher, who also ascribed the composition of 
Newton's theological writings to a period sub- 
sequent to this calamity, it was in the regular 
course to attribute the publication to one of 
two motives,—a desire to lower the intellee- 
tual character of the great English discoverer, 
or a wish to derogate from the value of an im- 
portant testimony to the great truths of reli- 
gion. It was not, however, while the know- 
ledge of the new fact was nearly confined to 
the scientific world, that these charges were 
currently made. We believe that most readers 
then acquiesced in the truth of the statement, 
and were satisfied that it accounted for a cir- 
cumstance, which had often been felt to be 
perplexing, namely, the comparative inactivity 
of the last thirty-five years of Newton's 
life. 

Dr. Brewster indeed is of a different opinion, 
and represents anxiety as to the religious 
effect of the report, as arising immediately on 
its promulgation. In many instances this may 
have been the case; certainly not at all um- 
versally; and many persons, who would as 
much as any have regreited any evil conse- 
quences of the kind suggested, either did not 
fear them, or thought the evidence too strong 
to be disbelieved, whatever might be its effect. 
Little general interest, however, was excited 
on the question, until the statement was re- 
peated in the Life of Newton, published in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge ;—a treatise 
professedly little but a translation from Biot, 
but which, by its wide circulation, at once 
gave a notoriety to the report that it would 
have been long in gaining while it was only to 
be found in a foreign language, and in one of 
the fifty-two volumes of the Biographie Uni- 
verselle. Then national and religious feelings 
were at once brought into action; and many 
readers would allow of no other doubt, than 





whether the statement proceeded principally 
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from enmity to England or to Christianity.* 
It may not be an improbable conjecture, that 
the circumstances of the publication added to 
the violence of the outcry ; and that the state- 
ment might have been more impartially dis- 
cussed, had it not come forth under the sanc- 
tion of a society, which (how far by its own 
fault, we do not stay to enquire) has certainly 
incurred the misfortune of exciting in no ordi- 
nary degree the alarm of many very excellent, 
and the enmity of some very well meaning 
persons. 

The charge of hostility or indifference to 
the philosophical reputation of Newton, is too 
absurd to deserve any refutation.t That of an 
intention to depreciate the value of Newton’s 
theological researches, requires more attention. 
Dr. Brewster in many passages deservedly ex- 
culpates M. Biot from any design to injure 
religion; but a different account must be given 
of the conduct of a still more distinguished 
person. We believe it is unquestionable that 
La Place did attach much importance to the 
question ; and was anxious to establish the fact 
that Newton’s theological works were written 
at a late period of his life, after his intellect 
had received a shock, from which, in his opi- 
nion, it never recovered. It was not unnatural, 
that those who heard that the enquiry had been 
taken up in this spirit on the one side, should 
enter with some of the feeling of partizans into 
the controversy on the other. ‘The question 
seemed one of considerable interest; for if the 
testimony of any one man could be considered 
as peculiarly valuable on such a subject, it was 
that of Newton, alike distinguished by the 
power of his mind, the purity of his character, 
and the singleness of his will. 

Yet no real importance attaches to the solu- 
tion of this doubt, which has been considered 
as so material. The notion that Newton's 
theological writings were composed in the de- 
cline of his life, is not new; and that period has 
often been represented as one of mental inac- 
tion and comparative imbecility. If the value 
of the works depends at all on the supposed 
state of the author’s mind when they were 
written, it had been depreciated at least as 
much before the publication of M. Biot’s Life 
as since. We know no passage of more unhe- 
sitating contempt for Newton’s authority, than 


**A Frenchman's libel on the grea.est df English philoso 
phers, in which, mter adea, it is insinua ed that his mental 
faculties had lost their vigour before he thought of writing 
on theological subjects, bas been literally translated, and 
publ shed as the * Lite of Newton,” by the society for the 
Ditusion of Useful Knowledge.’—Quarterly Keriew, vol 
xliv p 57 

t It is, however, curious to see the terms in which Biot, 
using the words of La Place, speaks of Uie philo-opher, 
whom they are both accused of maligning. * Malgre ces 
defauts ine vitables, ' importance et la généraiité des décou 
vertes sur ce 3\steme et sur les points les plus intéressants 
de la physique mathematique, un grand nombre de vues 
Originaies et profondes, qui a été Je germe des plus brillan 
tes théeorics des geomeétres du dernier si¢cle, tout cela. pre- 
sente avec beaucoup d'elegance, assure, a ouvrage dey 
Principe-, !a pré-eminence sur les autres productions de 
lesprit humaiu.’ 
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one contained in an article on Conti, in thy 
Biographie Universelle, published some any 
before the,notion of his temporary alien, 
tion of mind had been suggested ; but p 

ing on the supposition that his theological 
works were composed during dotage. 

In any case, the importance of the dates 
assigned to Newton's theological writ; is 
exceedingly small. Dr. Brewster has Satis. 
factorily established the fact, thit the letters 
‘on two notable corruptions of scripture’ wer 
written, and many at least of the opinions iy 
the *Observations on Prophecy’ matured, be 
lore any doubt can exist as to the sanity of the 
author; but this is utterly immaterial to the 





question of his religions opinions. The value 
of the particular works must depend exely. 
sively on their intrinsic merits: the argument 
is to the authenticity of particular texts, or a 
particular mode of interpreting prophecy, must 
be judged by itself, not by the supposed chs. 
racler or wisdom of the writer. As far as the 
personal character of Newton is concerned, al] 
that we are interested to know is the undouht. 
eal fact, that, before the time at which his mind 
is said to have sunk under exertion or disap. 
pointment, he was habitually engaged in the 
studies of religion, and had prosecuted them to 
such an extent as to have already acqnired the 
character of ‘a most excellent divine,’ as wel] 
as mathematician and philosopher. 

In truth, however, it is but an ill compliment 
to religion to consider the testimony of any ind- 
vidual, even Newton himself, as of importance 
to its interests. It is not on such evidence that 
its reception or authority will ever depend 
The practical interest of the question is rather 
on the side of philosophy; and it may seem 
of some moment to enquire at a time when 
accusations of infidel tendency are frequently 
brought against physical science, what was 
its effect on the opinions of its greatest profes 
sor. The enquiry assumes additional impor 
tance, from the consideration that the founder 
of a system is more likely to contemplate it in 
all its bearings and tendencies, than the mest 
distinguished of his followers, who are chiefly 
engaged in perfecting its processes, and the 
minute elaboration of its details. 

Even in this view, the importance of the 
question may be very easily overrated. We 
ittribute much less influence to particular intel 
lectual pursuits, than it is the fashion to ascribe 
to them. Opinions depend much more on 
individual character, and on the general ten- 
per and tone of feeling of the age, than upon 
courses of reading, or devotion to any particu- 
lar pursuit. A particular work will sometimes 
produce a lasting efiect, and determine the 
character either to good or evil. But we are 
very sceptical as to the general infiuence @ 
courses of study not immediately bearing o 
religious or moral principle. They may indeed 
occupy the mind too exclusively, but the risk 
is ¢ommon to them all. So also are their 





other dangers and advantages. Whatever be 
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the subject of contemplation,—the vicissitudes 
of empires, or the revolutions of nature,—the 


internal constitution of the mind, or the mecha- 


nism of the universa—in each the spirit of 


scepticism and unbelief will find topics for 
cavil, the spirit of piety will discover fresh 
matter of admiration and devotion. 

Indeed the history of literature seems to fur- 
nish demonstrative evidence that this is 50. 
Religious or irreligious tendencies are found 
to prevail rather in particular eras than among 

rticular classes. ‘The deep enthusiasm of 

the times which followed the Reiormation in 
this country, and gave birth to the Common- 
wealth, long continued to produce its natural 
effect in a high and serious tone of mind. 
Statesmen, philosophers, lawyers, and poets, all 
habitually pursued the study, and spoke the 
language of religion, and most of those who 
used their pen at all consecrated some part of 
its action to the service of their God. Claren- 
don, Falkland, Boyle, Hale, and Milton, imme- 
diately occur to the memory in such a review: 
end even the spirit of doubt and error sounds a 
high toned and enthusiastic note when breathed 
by Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The feelings 
of the times were changed, after the return of 
Charles I. had substituted profligacy for aus- 
terity, and levity fur seriousness. The habits 
of the court were indeed wo alien from the 
feelings of the people to become amalgamated 
with the substance of their thoughts and ac- 
tions; yet the influence spread wide over all 
classes. Theology, while it retainct its form, 
almost parted with its spirit; and while absolute 
infidelity received a formidable extension, in- 
difference to religion became fearfully common 
among those who had any thing else to attend 
to. Happily there was a strong under current: 
the feelings and principles of better times were 
not entirely overpowered ; but the character of 
the most distinguished men of the day was 
changed; and literature and science talked a 
language, differing indeed from that of the suc- 
ceeding age in France by a manifest inferiority 
both in malignity and wit, but resembling it in 
its cold and heartless style, and in the absence 
of that continual reference to high feelings and 
holy affections which had been so remarkable 
in the preceding age. Even during the period 
when the infidelity imputed to many of the 
most distinguished votaries of science has fur- 
nished matter of charge against science herself, 
the spirit of the age, rather than of the pursuit, 
has been in fault. Where is the justice of 
ascribing the infidelity of particular natural 
piilosophers to the nature of their studies, 
when a similar spirit was found, about the 
same time, in Diderot and D’Holbach, in Hume 
and Gibbon? 

When stripped of the adventitious impor- 
tance which has been attached to it, the inves- 
tigation of the state of Newton’s mind at the 
time of his supposed insanity loses much of its 
interest. Yet so remarkable an incident in 
the history of such an understanding deserves 
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some curiosity for its own sake. We propose 
therefore to examine into the true state of a 
question which M. Biot had not the necessary 
evidence for determining, and which Dr, 
Brewster appears to have been predisposed to 
determine in one way. His own expressions 
are, that by reason of ‘ the consequences of the 
‘ disclosure of Newton’s illness, I felt it to be a 
‘sacred duty to the memory of that great man, 
‘to the feelings of his countrymen, and to the 
‘ interests of Christianity itself, to enquire into 
‘the nature and history of that indisposition, 
‘ which seems to have been so much misrepre- 
‘sented and misapplied.’ (p. 227.) And again, 
after stating some arguments against the truth 
of the statement—‘ but we are fortunately not 
‘confined to this very reasonable mode of de- 
‘fence.’ (ibid.) We make no apology, there- 
fore, for considering Dr. Brewster as the advo- 
cate for Newton's uninterrupted soundness of 
mind; and in that capacity, while he has faith- 
fully collected all the most important evidence 
on the question, he has exhibited considerable 
dexterity in its arrangement. We will adopt 
a different course, and state the different cir- 
cumstances which seein to bear on the discus- 
sion simply in the order of their occurrence ; 
prefixing merely the passage in Huygens’s 
Journal, from which the whole controversy has 
arisen, and an extract from the Journal of Mr. 
De la Pryme, a gentleman resident at Cam- 
bridge, which has been much relied on as de- 
termining it. 


‘On the 29th May, 1694, Mr. Colin, a Scots 
man, informed me, that, eighteen months ago, the 
illustrious geometer, Isaac Newton, had become 
insane, either in consequence of his too intense 
application to his studies, or from excessive grief 
at having lost by fire his chemical laboratory and 
several manuscripts. When he came to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,* he made some ob- 
servations which indicated an alienation of mind, 
He was immediately taken care of by his friends, 
who confined him to his house and applied reme- 
dies, by means of which he had now so far re- 
covered his health that he began to understand 
the Principia. —(Huygens’s Journal. Brewster, 
p. 223-4, ) 

‘1692, February 3d.— What I heard to-day I 
must relate. There is one Mr. Newton, (whom 
I have very often seen,) Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, that is mighty famous for his learning, being 
a most excellent mathematician, philosopher, di- 
vine, &c. * * * * Of all the books he ever 
wrote there was one of culuurs and light, estab- 
lished upon thousands of experiments, which he 
had been twenty years of making, and which had 
cost him many hundreds of pounds. This book, 

* The words of the qriginal as given in M. Biot's Life 
are. cumad Archiepiscqavum Cantabrigiensen renisset. and 
they are accordingly transla ed by M. Biot, and Dr. 
Brewster has followed him, the Archhisho) of Canbridge. 
The translator for the Library of Useful Knowledge has 
avoided this mistake by a bold conjeotur:| emendation, 
— having made observations before the Chancellor of 
Cambridge. There can be no dault however, that the 
Archhishop of Canterbury was the p:rson intended, 
Newton was in Logdon when his ilivess was must severe, 
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which he valued so much, and which was so|(Lord King’s Life of Locke, p. 219. 
much talked of, had the ill luck to perish and be|p. 237.) And again, in a letter of Fe 
utterly lost, just when the learned author was/ 16th, 1691-2, requesting Locke to prevent the 
almost at putting a conclusion to the same, after| publication of his papers ‘on two notable em. 
this manner: In a winter’s morning, leaving it ruptions of Scripture,’ he says, ‘Iam very 
amongst his other papers, on his study table, whilst ‘my Lord Monmouth is still my friend, hy 
he went to chapel, the candle, which he had un-}: intend not to give his lordship and you ay 
fortunately left burning there too, catched hold}. firther trouble. My inclinations are to a 
by some means of other papers and they fired the |. <tij], [am to beg his lordship’s pardon fp 
aforesaid book, and utterly consumed it and several 
other valuable writings, and, which is most won- |, hem. [had not done it, but that Mr. Paul 
derful, did no further mischief. But when Mr. a © ein 
Newton came from chapel, and had seen what| pressed me into the room.’ (Brew ster p. 27a) 
pel, We need not minutely pursue Newt) 
was done, every one thought he would have run th gh the year 1682, thourh Dr. Bees 
mad ; he was so troubled thereat, that he was not {t a ae ee ee eee eee rowel 
himself for a month afier’—(De la Pryme’s|''8 entered into much Getall concerming the 
Diary. Brewster, pp. 228-9.) whole of that period. We find him in a letter 
to Locke, of May 3d, continuing some obser. 
We need not take up Newton's history at | vations on miracles already entered upon ig 
an earlier period than tue year 1658, when he |that of February 16th; and at a later time, ds 
was elected Member of Parliament for the | cussing with much care some of Boyle's ey 
University of Cambridge. The Convention! periments. Besides these evidences 8, which 
Parliament was dissolved in February 1600, | Dr. Brewster has not noticed, of his continued 
and during its continuance Newton appears to | attention to his usual pursuits, he was engaged 
have resided principally in London. He did|in the course of the year in a mathenatiey| 
not sit in the following Parliament; and again correspondence with Dr. Wallis, and occupied 
made Cambridge his principal abode until the | himself in the month of June with observations 
year 1606, when he was appointed Warden of} upon some remarkable haloes. 
the Mint, and returned to London. Durine| We now arriveatan epoch to which partis. 
his attendance on Parliament however, he had | Jar importance has been attached. Mr. Boyle 
beeome intimate with many persons of dis- | had founded a leeture ‘for proving the Chiris 
tinction ; and a wish scems to have been en-|tian relizion acainst notorious Infidels?’ and 
tertained to find some appointment for him| Bentley was appointed to deliser the first coune 
which might keep him in the metropolis. For}ot Sermons. The latter discourses of the 
this purpose his chief dependence appears to|series were devoted to an ex position of the evi 
have been on Lord Monmouth, afierwards the |denees of a Providence. from the constitution 
celebrated Earl of Peterborough, and ox Charles | of the work], as explained in the Principia, 
Montague, afterwards Karl of Halifax, an early lThe last was preached on December oh, 
and constant friend, to whom he was finally 11GQ2: and ofier it was preaclied, Bentley 
indebted for his appointments in the Mint.|transmitted some Guestions to Newton as to 
Some of these circumstances have been already lpoints on which he reenired farther informe 
mentioned, but it is material to the under-|tion, Newton returned an almost immediste 
standing of part of the su sequent letters, that lanswer, dated on Deeember loth; and ths 
they should be shortly collected together. Il was fullowed by other letters, on the 17th Jax 
The attempt to find Newton some appoint - luarv and the 11th and 25th February, 169233 
ment seems to have been continued during the After this time we have no treces of New 
whole of the year 1501. In letters to Locke,|ton’s state of mind or feeling till the month of 
pedlished by Lord King, which bear date Sep-|3s ‘ptember 1693, when he unque stionably le 
tember 26th, and November Lith, 1690, we|houred under a very serious in {isposition, 
meet wit! very warin expressions of gratitude | which, whether it amounted to temporary it 
to Lord Monmouth; and we have already made | sanity or not, seems for the time to have pro 
an extract from a leiter of December 13th.|/duced the utmost depression of spirits, en 
1691, in which he dectined a situation offered | materially interfered with the sound exercise 
to him at the Charter House. Whether hisjof his understanding. No other account, asit 
indiilerence to this proposal had relaxed the | appcers to us, can be given of the following 
exertions of his friev’s, it would not now be! le tters :—--Srr, Some time after Mr. Milling- 
easy to discover; but a period of dissatisfaction |* ton had delivered your message, he pressed 
on Newten’s part succeeled. On the YSth}*ine to see you the next time I went to London. 
January 1691-2, he wrote from Cambridge to]«] wusaverse ; but upon his pressing consented, 
Locke in these terms. ‘ Being fully convinced 
te eee iy si ye pa old grudlze * The order of the third and fourth of these celebrated 
hich [ thought had been worn out, is false etters is inverted ia all the publications of them ; tte letter 
‘tome, I have done with him, and intend to] -f Pebruary 1th, which purports to have apr cer 
‘sit still, unless my Lord Monmouth be still | ‘val supplement, bing plac d, probably of tin ie ie 
. my friend. I have now no prospect of seeing | etters, that it refers only to the first and second, a! = 
‘you any more, unless you be so kind as to re-| be temaining letters was written in answer 10 une Cee 
ce aie ce ne at “yr eniley requesting a spe¢ dy reply, and p obab!y 
pay that visit I made you the last year,’ &c. | aner Newton considered the correspondence at an end. 


‘pressing into his company the last time [ gay 
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sjefre I considered what I did, for I am ex- 
\tnomely troubled at the embroilment I am in, 
od have neither ate nor slept well this 
qwelvemonth, nor have my former consistency 
if mind. I never designed to get any thing 
iby your interest, nor by King Jaimes’s favour, 
‘but am now sensible that | must withdraw 
from your acquaintance, and see neither you 
‘nor the rest of my friends any more, if I may 
hat leave them quietly. 1 beg your pardon 
ifr saying [ would see you again, and rest 
‘your most humble and obedient servant, Is. 
‘Newrox.’ (‘T'o Mr. Pepys, September 13th, 
193. Brewster, p. 232.)—* Sir, Being of 
‘pinion that you endeavoured to embroil me 
igith women, and by other means, I was so 
‘much affected with it, as that when one told 
ime you were sickly and would not live, I an- 
igwered, “’ I'were better if you were dead.” 
‘[desire you to forgive ine this uncharitable- 
ines; for I am now satisfied that what you 
‘have done is just, and | beg your pardon for 
‘my having had hard thoughts of you for it, 
‘and for representing that you struck at the 
‘not of morality, ina principle you laid in your 
ihok of ideas, and designed to »ursue In 
‘another book, and that | took you for a Hob- 
‘bist I beg your pardon also for saying or 
‘thinking that these was a design to sell me 
‘an office, or to embroil me.—I am your most 
‘hamble and unfortunate servant, Is. Newron.,’ 
(ToMr. Locke, September 16th, L6¥3. Brews- 
ter, p. 2230.) 

Mr. Pepys, on the receipt of Newton's ex- 
tnordinary letter, wrete to Mr. Millington, the 
gentleman named in it, to enquire as to the 
existence of any ‘discoinposure in head, 01 
mind, or " Mr. Millineton’s answer, 
dated September 30th, furnishes some remark- 
ale circumstances, though only part of it need 


both.’ 


be extracted, 

‘I was, I must confess, very much surprised at 
the enquiry you were pleased to make about the 
message that Mr. Newton made the ground of his 
etter to you, for [ was very sure I never either 
reeived from vou or delivered to him any such ; 
and therefore | went immediately to wait upon 
him, with a design to discourse him about the 
matter, but he was out of town, and since I have 
not seen him, till, upon the 28th, I met him at 
Huntingdon, where, upon his own accord, and 
before I had time to ask him any question, he told 
me that he had writ to you a very odd letter, at 
which he was much concerned ; added, that it was 
ina distemper that much seized his head, and 
that kept him awake for above five nights together, 
Which upon occasion he desired I would represent 
to you, and beg your pardon, he being very much 
ashamed he should be so rude to a person for 
whom he hath so great an honour. He is now 
very well. and though I fear he is under some 
small degree of melancholy, yet I think there is 
NO reason to suspect it hath at all touched his un- 
derstanding, and I hope never will.’ (Brewster, 
P. 254-5.) 
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that, whatever had been the character of New- 
ton’s disorder, it had by this time much sub- 
sided ; and the same conclusion will follow 
from the letter which he addressed to Locke 
on October 5th,* in reply to a most kind and 
friendly answer to the melancholy letter of 
September 16th. 

‘Sin, The last winter, by sleeping too often by 
my fire, I got an ill habit of sleeping; and a dis- 
temper, which this summer has been epidemical, 
put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote 
to you, I had not slept an hour a night fora fort- 
night together, and for five days together not a 
wink. I remember I wrote to you, but what [ 
said of your book I remember not. If you please 
to send me a transcript of that passage, I will give 
you an account of it if I can.—I am, your most 
humble servant, Is. Newron.’ (Brewster, p- 240.) 


From this time we may probably consider 
Newton's health of body and mind as re-estab- 
lished. The letter itself, though marked by 
the singular circumstance of his having forgot- 
ten those cirumstances which had given him 
so much pain not three weeks before, has no 
features of querulousness or incoherence ; and 
we soon find him restored in some measure to 
the prosecution of his former studies, and ready 
to attend to scientific research, and to answer 
scientific enquiries. In November, 1693, he 
corresponded with Pepys on a mathematical 
juestion of probability; and from September 
ist, 1694, for several years, he was in commn- 
nication with Flamstead, for the purpose of 
farther verifying his lunar theory by comparison 
with the observations of that great astronomer, 

It is unnecessary to advert to the later eccu- 
pations of Newton's life, as any notion of a 
permanent affection of mind must alreacy be 
completely disproved; but there is a remarka- 
ble passage in Mr. Condnitt’s narrative, which 
leserves notice, as it shows a complete return, 
n appearance at least, to all his former habits. 
‘At the University he spent the greater part 
‘of lis time in his closet, and, when he wes 
‘tired with his severer studies of philosophy, 
‘his relief and amusement was going to some 
‘other study, as history, chronology, divinity, 
‘and chemistry, all which he examined and 
‘searched thoroughly, as appears by the many 
‘papers he has left on those sabjects. After 
‘his coming to London, all the time he had to 
‘spare from his business, and the civilities of 
‘life, in which he was scrupulously exact and 
‘coinplaisant, was employed in the same way ; 
‘and he was hardly ever alone without a pen 
‘in his hand, and a book before him ; and in all 
‘the studies he undertook, he had a perseve- 
‘rance and patience equal to his sagacity and 
‘invention.’—( Turner's Listory of Grantham, 
p. 163.) 





a 
* There can be no doubt that Newton's letter was in 
mswer to Locke's = ‘Thore mus’ however be some mistake 
in the date of one of them, if this be so ; for they both bear 
fate October 5th, Newton's at Cambridge, Locke's at 
dates, his sent near High Laver, in Essex, about 40 miles 





It may be collected probably from this letter 


distant from Cambridge. 
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We have spoken of Dr. Brewster’s dexterit 
in marshalling his evidence. The term will 
not appear misapplied, when we mention that 
he decides the question against the insanity of 
Newton, on the evidence merely of Huygens’s 
journal, and De la Pryme’s diary; on certain 
general considerations of improbability, and the 
comparison of some particular dates ; without 
even mentioning the letters to which we have 
referred, and especially those of September 
1693. When he has arrived at his conclusion, 
he gives the letters in question, to show ‘the 
‘real nature and extent of the indisposition to 
‘which Huygens’s statement refers.” Even in 
the argument from dates, he attaches far too 
great weight to the evidence of particular 
writings, from an over strict and erroneous in- 
terpretation, as it appears to us, of the pas- 
sages in Huygens and De la Pryme, from 
which he argues. 


Brewster's Life of 


Huygens's jourmal speaks ambiguously of the |. 


exciting cause of Newton's supposed derange- 
ment. It is said to have arisen, either in con- 
‘sequence of his too intense application to his 
‘studies, or from excessive grief at having lost 
‘ by fire, his chemical laboratory, and several 
‘manuscripts.’ Dr. Brewster adopts the latter 
suzgestion exclusively, and much of his argu- 
ment as to the general improbability of the 
statement is drawn froin the inadequacy of this 
pirticular cause. 

‘The unbroken equanimity of Newton’s mind 
the purity of his moral character, his temperate 
aud abstemious life, his ardent and unaffected 
piety, and the weakness of his imaginative powers 
ali indicated a mind which was not likely to be 
overset by any ailection to which it could be ex- 
posed. ‘The luss of a few experimental records 
could never have disturbed the equilibrium of a 
mind like his. If they were the records of dis- 
coveries, the discoveries, themselves indestructi- 
ble, would have been afterwards given to the 
world. 
mental results, a little time could have easily re- 
produced them. Had these records contained the 
first fruits of early genius—of obscure talent, on 
which fame had not yet shed its rays, we might 
have supposed that the first blight of such early 
ainbition would have unsettled the stability of an 
untried mind. But Newton was satiated with 
fame. His mightiest discoveries were completed, 
and diffused over all Europe, and he must have 
felt himself placed on the loftiest pinnacle of 
earthly ambition. The incredulity which such 
views could not fail to encourage, was increased 
by the novelty of the information. 
bioagrapher had ever alluded to such an event. 
History and tradition were equally silent, and it 
was not easy to believe that the Lucasian pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Cambridge, a member of 
the English Parliament,* and the first philosopher 
in Europe, could have lost his reason, without 
the dreadful fact being known to his own country- 
men,’ —224-5, 





* We have already pointed eut the mistake on which 
this argument is fouaded. 





If they were merely the details of experi-| | 


union of the two kingdoms. 
to Huygens as a Cambridge man, he would 
5 Increasec’ hardly fail to be so described on a question of 
No English ( ‘d 


Sir Isaac Newton. 


It is not merely in these general reason; 
that Dr. Brewster has been led into erroneoyy 
argument, by the assumption that the Joss of 
the papers was the exciting cause of Newtoy; 
depression of mind. His reasoning a3 to the 
earlier writings on which he relies, tum 
entirely on the same supposition ; for he fig 
the commencement of the imputed insanity 
the date of the fire, which he collects from Dp 
la Pryme’s Diary ; and the cogency of his y. 
gument from the employments of the earlier 
part of the year 1692, depends entirely on the 
correctness of this date, which does not corres 
pond with that given by Huygens. Again, the 
importance of the letters to Pepys about chanees 
depends mainly, and that of the correspondence 
with Flamstead in 1694 entirely, on the as 
sumption that Newton is represented by Huy. 
vens as only beginning to understand the Prig. 
cipia in May 1694, the date of the entry in hig 
journal. It is plain that such an interpretation 
cannot be relied on. ‘The report of Colin jg 
evidently a vague one; but the discovery of 
which he spoke probibly preceded his depar. 
ture from England, of the date of which there 
is no trace; and it is not unlikely that the cir. 
cumstance did not come to the knowledge ofa 
Scotchman, as he is described, until some time 
ifter its occurrence. Dr. Brewster indeal 
conjectures that Colin was a Bachelor of Arts 
of the name of Collins, whom Newton after. 
wards employed in his calculations; and this 
would give a higher authority to the details of 
ais report than they would otherwise seem to 
deserve. There is, however, no evidence 
whatever of the identity of the parties, except 
the similarity of the names; and it is, in other 
respects, unlikely that they were the same 
In June 1695, Newton wentions Collins asa 
Bachelor of Arts whom he could employ fora 
little money. (Brewster, p. 223, note.) In 
May 1694, therefore, he must have been a very 
young man ;—not very likely, since his pecu. 
lary circumstances were such that be was to 
be paid for the honour of assisting the great 
philosopher, to be abroad at all, nor, frow his 
youth, to be in communication with Huygens 
If he were so, he would be more likely to be 
known as a member of the University where 


he had received his education, than asa Scotch 
man; nor is the circumstance itself, that he 


was a Scotchman, very probable before the 


If known indeed 


tambridge anecdote. 
Omitting many of the circumstances above 
letailed, and which we have mentioned only 


to deprive them of that importance which has 
been attached to them, there seems to be 


nough of unquestionable evidence to lead ws 


to a conclusion somewhat different from any 
hitherto formed. 
own letters, that in September 1693, he had 
suffered for a year under a disorder, which in 
some degree affected his mind. 


It is clear, from Newtons 
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‘tremely troubled at the embroilment I am in, 
‘and have neither ate nor slept well this 
‘twelvemonth, nor have my former consistency 
‘of mind ;’-—an obscure expression, undoubt- 
edly, but which clearly points to some mental 
affection. It might be only great nervous de- 
pression,—it might in some stage of its career 
assume a more formidable character. In the 


letter of October to Locke, Newton again re- 
fers the beginning of his illness to the prece- 
ding winter ; but in neither letter does he 
allude to the loss of his papers, or refer his suf- 
ferings to any such cause. In the candour and 
openness of his nature, such an omission is al- 


most conclusive. It was very easy for Colin to 
confuse the two stories ; or toconjecture, what 
he does not assert, that they were connected. 
According to the dates given by both these 
letters, the disease must have had its origin 
before the composition of the letters to Bent- 
ley; and perhaps there may be reason to sus- 
sct that it had rather an earlier date than 
Newton himself was aware of. At least, the 
letter to Locke, of January, 1692, shows a ten- 
dency to suspicion and dissatisfaction, very lit- 


tle consonant with the general calmness of 


Newton’s temper; and apparently the more 


unreasonable, as attaching to the conduct of 


an excellent and constant friend ; and the let- 
ter of the following month shows some disin- 
clination to society, and jealousy as to the con- 
struction which might be put upon his demea- 
nor there, which hardly correspond with his 
character as described by Mr. Conduitt. Though 
studious and retired, he was not reserved or 
recluse; and these letters were written after 
he had removed from Cambridge, and had mix- 
ed, during his Parliamentary career, with 
many of the great and noble. The indica- 
tions, however, which they present, would be 
of little moment, unless they corresponded ra- 
ther closely with those afforded at a time when 
the disorder was at its height. 

We do not, however, attach much weight 
to the letters of January and February, 1692. 
Ata later part of that year, the disease must, 
from Newton’s own statement, have been in 
existence; and it is clear, from the letters to 
Bentley, which must have been written during 
its progress, that it did not, during its earlier 
stages, impair the vigour or soundness of his 
reasoning powers, however it might interfere 
with his happiness, or irritate his temper. We 
cannot mark its advance; but we have New- 
ton’s own authority for considering it to have 
been aggravated by the intervention of some 
epidemic disorder in the summer of 1693; and 
the effect seems to have been a short paroxysm, 
during which neither his memory nor his rea- 
fon were proof against the assault to which 
they were exposed. Erroneous fancies and 
feelings crowded upon him—a message from 
Pepys, which was never sent or delivered ;—a 
notion that Locke had endeavoured to embroil 
him with women,—an imagination peculiarly 
absurd, when considered with reference to the 
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character of both the parties ;—a wish for ab- 
solute retirement and seclusion ;—a belief that 
there was a design to sell him an office, itself 
not an unremarkable reference to the events 
of a season, during which the first seeds of dis- 
ease were perhaps sown. 

Less weight is to be given to the opinions 
which Newton expressed about the moral ten- 
dency of Locke’s great work, for they were 
only those very generally entertained at the 
time; but they are notsto be left out of the ac- 
count, for they seem to have difiered from his 
more habitual judgment; and, as we have al- 
ready noticed, though the subject of humble 
apology in September, they were forgotten 
early in October. At that time, indeed, New- 
ton, whatever had been the nature of' his dis- 
ease, was probably convalescent; but forget- 
fulness of what has been said or done during 
a season of mental disorder, does not unfre- 
quently accompany convalescence. That there 
had, before then, been a time during which his 
mind had so far yielded to the eflects of long 
continued exertion, and the additional pressure 
of immediate bodily illness, that on his reco- 
very he might naturally be very careful not 
again to expose himself to the danger of the 
like suffering, seems to us a conclusion hardly 
to be avoided. 

We had rather use this result to explain the 
comparative inaction of Newton’s latter days, 
than draw from that inaction an argument in 
support of the conclusion itself. But their con- 
nexion is too close to be altogether neglected ; 
and the careful examination of the dates at 
which the foundation of Newton’s different 
works was laid, only makes the absence of any 
new career of research more remarkable. 
Not only did his application to theological study 
exist before his illness, but his works connect- 
ed with it were then in a state of forwardness 
or completeness. The Chronology was com- 
posed at Cambridge; probably before 1693, for 
he ceased to reside there in 1696. His cessa- 
tion from any new course of mathematical in- 
vention or discovery has long been the subject 
of surprise. Yet his habits of life continued 
apparently unaltered. His time, indeed, was 
less at his own disposal; the duties of office 
and of society claimed a larger portion of it; 
but enough remained for him, who, at the 
early age of twenty-four, had laid the founda- 
tion of his wonderful discoveries in optics, 
physics, and mathematics, to open other fields 
of investigation, had he still ventured on that 
patient and laborious application of his whole 
mind to the gradual evolution of a theory, to 
which, and not to sudden conjecture or intui- 
tion, he uniformly attributed the success of his 
researches.* Dr. Brewster indeed says, that 





* The well known story, that the fall of an apple led 
Newton to the discovery of the theery of gravitation, is 
no exception to the truth of this account. It merely turn- 
ed his attention to a particular part of the subject, but pa- 
‘ient thought worked out the principles on which it was 
to be explained. Dr. Brewster (p. 344, note) says, that 
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* Newton was satiated with fame’ (p. 225); 
that ‘the ambition of fame is a youthful pas- 
‘sion, which is softened, if not subdued by 
‘age;’ that ‘ Newton was invested with all 
‘the insignia of immortality; but, endowed 
‘ with a native humility of mind, and animated 
‘ with those hopes which teach us to form a 
‘ humble estimate of human greatness, he was 
‘ satisfied with the laurels he had won, and he 
‘sought only to perfect and complete his la- 
bours’ (p. 245.) The love of fame is perhaps 
as much displayed in care for the completion 
and perfection of the great works already 
achieved as in the undertaking of new toils; 
and so far as it is evinced by eagerness in the 
assertion of his own claims to priority and ori- 
ginality of discovery, it appears to have been 
at least as strony in the latter as in the earlier 
part of Newton's life. The argument, how- 
ever, has singularly little application to New- 
ton, on whose career the love of distinction 
had unusually small influence. Fame was at 
all times much less tempting to him, than the 
contentions which might follow it were fearful. 
During the most active part of his life, it was 
with the utmost difficulty, that his friends could 
prevail on him to allow the publication of his 
discoveries; a reluctance attributable princi- 
pally to his aversion to controversy; but in 
part, perhaps, to that singular modesty which 
led him, as Mr. Conduitt tells us, to compare 
himself to ‘a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
‘diverting himself in now and then finding a 
‘smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than or- 
‘dinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
‘ undiscovered before him.’ 

So easily, indeed, was Newton deterred from 
the pursuit of fame, that we find him in 1672, 
in consequence of the bickerings occasioned 
by his theory of light, declaring his intention 
‘to be no farther solicitous about matters of 
‘philosophy ;> and in 1675, saying, that he 
finds it ‘ yet against the grain to put pen to 
‘paper any more on that subject: and the 
publication of the Optics was delayed till 
1704, lest, if it took place during Hooke’s life- 
time, it should become the occasion of renewed 
disputes. Even when he had determined on 
the publication of the Principia, he was anx- 
ious to suppress the third book, and assigned as 
a reason that ‘ Philosophy is such an imperti- 
‘nently litigious lady, that a man had as good 
* be engaged in lawsuits as have to do with her. 
*I found it so formerly, and now I can no 
* sooner come near her again, but she gives me 
‘warning.’ Yet this indifference to fame, when 
combined with the disquiet attendant upon it, 
failed to turn hii aside from those studies in 
which he delighted for their intrinsic interest. 
Activity was the natural state of his mind, re- 
search its favourite occupation. No degree of 
vexation or disappointment prevented his con- 





there is no authority for the story : it is however referred 
to asa known fact by Mr. Conduitt —Turner’s History 
of Grantham, p. 100. 
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tinual application to the pursuits in which 
wasabsorbed. The love of quiet could q 
quer the appetite for fame; but the quiet yy 
retirement from the contests of publicity nM 
from the exertions of investigation. ¥ 
then, were these exertions intermitted, it; 
time when all his pursuits remained apparently 
unchanged ! If we believe that he had leang 
from experience to fear the effect of overstraip. 
ed exertion continued for a long period, ang 
tive is at once suggested sufficient to accoyy 
for an unwilling abstinence. But no leg» 
gent reason seems adequate to explain g 
and sudden a change in the real habits gf; 
life so little altered in its apparent tenor, 

We have been led into so much detail 
this question, that we can allow but little s 
to the consideration of others. There is hoy. 
ever one, which, from the excitement it og 
sioned at the time, and the feeling of partigy 
ship which is still connected with it, reguing 
some attention in any notice connected with 
the Life of Newton. We refer to the cele 
brated controversy about the doctrine of Flu 
ions and the Differential Calculus. Lith 
doubt is now entertained as to the independey 
right of each claimant to the fame of his. 
vention. The priority of Newton is beyai 
dispute; but there is little more question as 
the complete independence of Leibnitz’s ds 
covery. But the passions which raged » 
fiercely, while these points were unsettled, 
left behind them an agitation which has nt 
yet entirely subsided ; and the personal condact 
of the contending parties is still a topic of ds 
cussion, when the subject on which they ds 
puted is at rest. 

A dispassionate review of the real facts will 
perhaps leave neither party completely free 
from blame, though very little will attach » 
Newton. But it will vindicate each from mach 
obloquy which has been cast on him by the 
supporters of the other, and show that ther 
was very little to condemn in either, long after 
the epochs from which blame has been impe 
ted. The zeal of injudicious friends, on each 
side, seems to have taken umbrage where m 
offence was intended; and the principals # 
length learned to construe the conduct of their 
respective opponents in the sense originally 
iffixed to it by less worthy commentators 

Nothing can be more free from suspicion, 
than the earlier intercourse between Newt 
ind Leibnitz. Adopting the fashion of tht 
time, or perhaps of an age a little earlier, New 
ton, who was never prompt to communicale 
liscoveries which he had not brought to that 
perfection in which he desired to produce them 
announced to Leibnitz his possession of a new 
method of calculation, and the subjects to whieh 
it was peculiarly applicable, but concealed the 
statement of the method itself in an anagram 
It has never been pretended that Leibnits de 
ciphered the anagram; but it has been said 
that the announcement of the existence oft 
method applicable to the subjects in questa 
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enough to set him upon the track of the 
eee. Such a belief does not appear to 
ys well founded ; if it were, the honour of’ the 




















































We invention would hardly be worthy of so mnch 
itted, gE contention as It has occasioned. But there 
ap Ue coms to be no reason for doubting the truth 
ad land of Leibnitz’s answer, in which he informed 
Verstrniy, a Newton that he had himself already discover- 
iod, aim, Ay ed ® similar method, and communicated its na- 
© accouy ture most frankly and freely. 
10 Less At this time, and long after, each of the 
in 80 two inventors might be unaware of the exact 
abits of date of the discovery by the other ; but neither 
nor, appears to have had any suspicion that the dis- 
detail coveries were not perfectly independent. New- 
tle space 10% who had kept his method to himself for 
e is how. I some years, and knew that at the date when 
it corn Aa be first possessed it, Leibnitz was not twenty 
: years old, might be nearly sure that he was 
requite the first; but neither imagined that the other 
ted with had received any assistance from himself. On 
he cols jg Newton's part, this very clearly appears from 
of Flu, the celebrated scholium in the Principia, 
Lith Which has been a good deal misrepresented or 
pendent overstrained on both sides. In that great work, 
F his in, I the immortal author seems to have been scru- 
beyond pulously careful to give due honour to all those 
on asp fy Who had been on the same track of discovery 
z's dis fe with himself. The manner in which he speaks 
ged of Wren, Hooke, and Halley, with reference 
settled, to the law of gravitation, is well known ; and 
has ng fm the same spirit led him, when publicly an- 
‘onda fp Bouncing his discovery of Fluxions, to give his 
of ds  duesbare of credit to Leibnitz. After stating 
ey ds hisown communication to Leibnitz, he gives 
this account of that philosopher's answer. ‘Re- 
tswil Me ‘*tipsit Vir Clarissimus se quoque in ejus- 
y fee ‘modi methodum incidisse, et methodum suam 
ach » | ‘Communicavit, a med vix abludentem, pre- 
mueh *terquam in verborum et notarum formulis, et 
vy the ‘idea generationis quantitatum.’ 
there It seems impossible to doubt, that at this 
rafter time, Newton believed Leibnitz to be an inde- 
imp — pendent discoverer; and accordingly, M. Biot 
exch # treats the passage as ‘ eternalizing the rights 
rem | ‘of Leibnitz, by recognising them in the Prin- 
sat ‘cipia.’ This is giving too much weight to 
their # it. The controversy as to priority and inven- 
nally tion had not then begun: and Newton's belief 
as to the independence of Leibnitz’s discovery, 
cion, entertained at a time when he had no particu- 
wton lar reason to doubt or investigate it, cannot be 
that conclusive on the question; though it is un- 
lew: # doubtedly a very important testimony in favour 
cate J of his rival. 
that The first public suggestion of plagiarism on 
em, Leibnitz’s part, proceeded many years after (in 
new 1699) from Fatio de Duillier, who spoke in 
nich Positive terms of Newton's priority, and threw 
the out at least a suspicion that Leibnitz, ‘ the se- 
um. ‘cond inventor,’ might hare borrowed some- 
de thing from the other. Dr. Brewster, in his 
aii willingness to find Leibnitz in the wrong, says, 
fa that the remark by Fatio ‘ by no means amounts 
jo ‘toa charge of plagiarism, for Leibnitz is ac- 
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not a charge certainly, for he only suggests 
the question as a matter for farther enquiry; 
but it is for enquiry into a suspicion of direct 
plagiarism, and cannot be tortured into any 
thing less, by any narrow interpretation of the 
word inventor. No recrimination, however, 
was excited by this publication. Leibnitz was 
contented with asserting his own rights with- 
out discussing Newton’s, and referred to New- 
ton’s scholium, among other evidence, in sup- 
port of them. In estimating the weight to be 
attributed to that scholinm, it is not immaterial 
to observe that it was retained in the second 
edition of the Principia, which was published 
in 1713, long after Leibnitz had made this use 
of it. The only alteration was the addition of 
the words, ‘ et ideé generationis quantitatum,’ 
which were not in the first edition. The change 
proves that the passage did not pass without 
observation, but was deliberately retained after 
the use made of it was known. Indeed it is 
not improbable, that the alteration was made 
in direct reference to the next stages of the 
controversy, in which the two systems had 
been treated as very nearly identical, and the 
difference of principle involved in them had 
been apparently overlooked. 

The publication of Newton’s Optics in 1704, 
is an epoch from which an angrier tone of feel- 
ing prevailed. The editor of the Leipzie Acts, 
whom Newton believed to be Leibnitz, in re- 
viewing the treatise on the Quadrature of 
Curves, published with the Opties, entered into 
a comparison of the method of fluxions with 
the differential caleulns; and used some ex- 
pressions which inay very probably have been 
misinterpreted, but whici: occasioned a great 
ferment in England. Dr. Brewster (p. 20:2) 
calls it ‘a sentence of some ambiguity,’ and 
immediately proceeds to say that ‘there can 
‘be no doubt’ that it contains a charge of pla- 
giarism against Newton. The passage is of 
sufficient importance to be extracted, It is as 
follows: ‘ Pro diflerentiis igitur Leibnitzianis 
‘D. Newtonus adhibet, semperque adhibuit, 
‘ fluxiones, que sunt quam proxime ut fluenti- 
‘um augmenta, equalibus temporis particulis 
‘quam minimis genita; usque tum In suis 
‘Principiis Nature Mathematicis, tum in als 
‘ postea editis, eleganter est usus ; quemadmo- 
‘dum et Honoratus Fabrius in sua Synopsi 
‘Geometrica motuum progressus Cavallerians 
‘methodo substituit.’ 

The whole argument for treating this as a 
charge of plagiarism against Newton is drawn 
from the fact that Fubri had decidedly pillaged 
Cavaleri. To us it seems very questionable 
whether the inference is legitimately deduced. 
Comparisons do not usually run on all-fours; 
and the writer might well mean merely to il- 
lustrate the resemblance between the two sys- 
tems, without at all considering whether the 
circumstances under which it existed in the 
two cases were similar or unlike. The object 
was to point out the correspondence of the 








‘tually designated the second inventor.’ It is 











methods. The absence of any intention to 
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charge Newton with plagiarism, seems to be 
confirmed by a minute examination of the word- 
ing of the passage. It is in other respects 
complimentary in expression ; and the contrast 
of the words ‘adhibet’ in the case of Newton, 
and ‘ substituit’ in that of Fabri, seems rather 
to favour the notion that, if the writer had 
Fabri’s plagiarism at all in his mind, he was 
willing by the terms he adopted to exclude the 
imputation of a similar proceeding to Newton. 
This conjecture is much strengthened by the 
insertion of the words, which otherwise have 
very little meaning, ‘ adhibet, semperque adhi- 
buit.”* 

However this may be, it was not Newton 
who first took umbrage at the review. Keill 
thought it behoved him to interfere and assert 
Newton’s rights. In Dr. Brewster’s phrase, 
‘as the representative of Newton's friends, he 
‘could not brook this base attack upon his 
‘countryman.’ He accordingly asserted New- 
ton’s undoubted rizht to the invention of flux- 
ions, and retorted 
plagiarism on Leibnitz. *The same calculus 
‘was afterwards published by Leibnitz, the 
*na:neand the modeof notation being changed.’ 
Keill’s letter was published in the Philosophi- 
eal Transactions, an: Leibnitz naturally was 
offended, and called, although in very courteous 
terms, fora retraction. Kill then put forward 
as his justification the pwssage already quoted 
from the Leipzig Acts; and it is said that New- 
ton, and other members of the Royal Society, 
agreed in uncerstan{ing it to imply an accusa- 
tion of plagiarism. Conteinporary construction 
is never to be neclected in ascertaining what 
was really intended by a writer. In this in- 
stance, however, it is a construction formed 
after the question had been raised. It there- 
fore is not the independent belief of the parties 
referred to, but only their assent to an inter 
pretation suggested to them. In the result, 
Keill was authorized to explain and defend his 


* The same contruction is given to the passage. and 
the same arguments u-ed to support it, by Leibuitz hun- 
self, in his second letter to the A’b* Conti The argu 
ments will speak for themselves; bat as Leibnitz’s vera 
city and fair dealing have been called in question, it may 
be worth while to mention that the passage in the text 
was written before examining the correspondence with 
Conti, and from the mere inspection of the statement 
complained of, as extracted by Dr. Brewster Newton 
Was not sati fied with the explanation, wiieh he thought 
inconsistent with the erpressions teefur and quenad no 
dum. We do not feel the force of th» difficulty Atall 
events, Dr. Brewster, who mentions Newtou’s suspicion 
that Leibnitz wrote the review in the Leipzig ‘cts 
ought to have mentioned the construction winch Leib 
nitz his If affixed toit. [tis material evidence in any 
case; but if he was the author, (and the manner in which 
he speaks of the presage. with full knowleige that le 
had been accused of writing it, gives some confirmation 
to that notion.) he was undoubtedly entitled to the benefit 
of his dizavowal of the obnoxious meaning which hod 
been attributed to it. ‘C'est une interpretation maligne 
d'un homme qui cherchoit noise; i) semble que lauteur 
des paroles ins*re dans les Actes de Leipzig 4 voulu y 
obvier lout expres par ces mots, adhibet semperque adie 
buit: pour insinuer que ce n'est pas aprés la veue de mes 
differences mais d ji aupravant, qui’ sest servi de 
flusions. Et je detie qui que ce soit de donner un autre 
but raisonable a ces paroles, semperque adhijuit.—Hors 
ley’s Newton, vol. i¢. p. G0U 


the supposed charge of 
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statement ; and he did so by asserting, not thy 
Leibnitz had known the details of Newtay 
* method, but that he had seen letters contain; 

‘indications of it sufficiently intelligible tow 
‘acute mind, from which he derived, or at leag 
‘might derive, the principles of his Calculyg’ 

Dr. Brewster thinks that Leibnitz ought yy 
to have been offended with this statement; thy 
it makes no distinct assertion that he deriyg 
his principles from the letters of Newton, » 
that he had them not before ; that it iS & mere 
statement of opinion as to the degree of faeilit 
with which the method might be divined fig 
the letters; that this was an opinion Whie) 
Keill or any other person was entitled to may, 
tain; and that the dispute therefore should hay 
been allowed to terminate here. Considering 
the circumstances of the publication, and ty 
discussions which had preceded it, this seegs 
rather singular doctrine. Dr. Brewster perhaps 
thinks that a literary controversy ought tole 
conducted after the model of those battles jj 
tu pulsas ego vapulo, And accordingly i 
speaks in very severe terms of Leibnitz’s oq 
duct in attempting to return the blow that he 
received, and is very indignant at the want 
civility with which he speaks of Keill. Indeed, 
his indignation prevents hiin trom discovering 
the true meaning of the expressions which he 
censures. ‘Ile branded Keill with the odio 
‘appellation of an upstart, and one little a 
‘quainted with the circumstances of the case’ 
(Brewster, p. 205.) The word upstart woul 
certainly be an offensive expression; but the 
rest of the plirase is as little uncivil as ayy 
which could be adopted by a person who denied 
the truth of the writer’s assertions. But the 
whole passage is mistranslated. Leibnitz de 
scribes Keill under the terms, ‘ homine docta 
‘sed novo, et parum perito rerum ante actarua 
cognitare ;;—a learned wan (a qualificatia 
entirely omitted in Dr. Brewster's version,) bat 
coming late into the field, and little qualified 
to take cognizance of matters occurring before 
hisown time. It is very true, that novus hom 
may sometimes mean an upstart, but it isdié- 
cult to account for the utter neglect of th 
context displayed in so rendering it in ths 
passage, 

Another charge is better supported. Led 
nitz, in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, dated De 
cember 19th, 1711, declared, that in the review 
in the Leipzig Acts, ‘no injustice had been 
‘done to any party, but every one had received 
* what was his due.’ Dr. Brewster, acting @ 
his interpretation of that passage, treats this 
an adoption by Leibnitz of the charge of ple 
giarism against Newton. If we are right i 
our view of that passage, it is not absolutely 
so; but Leibnitz must have known that the 
passage had been so interpreted, and, if he dil 
not mean to adopt it in that sense, he ouglit @ 
have explained the construction which he hite 
self put upon it. Hedid not, and here waste 
first fault, as far as we can see, in his condott; 





—a fault not sufficiently repaired by his sule 
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denial of such an interpretation in his 
Jelter to Conti. : 3 
We do not propose to enter minutely into the 
history of the controversy. F'rom this 
time forward Leibnitz’s conduct was marked 
with much of heat and intemperance, and parts 
of it would deserve yet stronger reprehension. 
He had perhaps some cause of complaint con- 
nected with the publication of the Comme reium 
Epistolicum : but this is no justification ot his 
owncourse. We find him dealing about charges 
of malicious falsehood against the editors of 
that collection; eagerly adopting and obsti- 
nately persisting in an opinion of Bernoulli's, 
that Newton had formed his calculus after 
having seen Leibnitz’s; and accusing Newton 
himself of want of veracity, and of principles 
amounting to materialism, and injurious to the 
interests of religion. We do not suppose that 
these charges were made insincerely ; but it is 
impossible not to attribute them to the wilful- 
ness of prejudice and hostility. ‘The last accu- 
sation is peculiarly odious, when we recollect 
that it was repeatedly made, and that the 
sander was introduced into Leibnitz’s corres- 
podence with the Princess of Wales, appa- 
rently for the purpose of injuring Newton in 
her estimation. It is also singularly offensive, 
when we remember Newton's declaration to 
Bentley, of which Leibnitz indeed was igno- 
nat, ‘When I wrote my treatise about our 
‘system, I had an eye upon such principles as 
‘might work with considering men for the 
‘belief of a Deity, and nothing can rejoice me 
‘more than to find it useful for that purpose.’— 
Ietler to Bentley, Dec. 16th, 1662. 

It is with a very different feeling that we 
turn to the conduct of Newton. Efe was na- 
turally earnest in the assertion of his own 
claims; but there was scarcely any thing un- 
dignified or liberal in his conduct. The only 
material exception secins to exist in the anxiety 
which he manifested in his letter to Conti, and 
his notes on Leibnitz’s reply, to identify the 
principles of the differential calculus with those 
of Barrow’s method of tangents. M. Biot in- 
deed dwells much on some passages in which 
Newton treats the celebrated scholium in the 
Principia as intended to establish the priority 
of his own discovery, and not to recognise the 
independence of Leibnitz’s invention. With 
the opinion we have already expressed as to 
the importance of that passage as a testimony, 
we certainly cannot but regret that Newton, 
ia insisting on interpreting it as a claim upon 
his own part, should have at all disavowed its 
bearing in favour of his rival also. But we 
see no reason whatever to doubt his assertion, 
that his principal object was to assert his own 
priority. It is to be observed that this was the 
only question in which he was personally in- 
terested: the independence of Leibnitz’s dis- 
covery could not prejudice his fame, and he 

ordingly treated it in general as a matter 
of indifference. ‘Whether Mr. Leibnitz in- 
‘vented it after me, or had it from me, is a 
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‘question of no consequence ; for second inven- 
‘tors have no right.* 

One step indeed taken after Leibnitz’s death, 
may seem to require a more considerable de- 
duction to be made from the praise due to 
Newton’s general candour and temper; but it 
is not quite certain that he concurred in it. In 
the third edition of the Principia, published in 
1725, under the superintendence of Dr. Pem- 
berton, the scholium was omitted. Pember- 
ton was in frequent communication with New- 
ton with respect to the edition, and perhaps it 
is not likely that he would have ventured on 
such an alteration without authority. Yet we 
would fain believe that Newton, who appears 
to have prevented Coates from making any 
personal attack upon his rival, who retained 
the passage in the edition of 1713, long after 
the use made of it was known, and who had 
subsequently, in the notes on Leibnitz’s letter 
to Conti, referred to it as containing a claim 
on his own belief, was not a party to its subse- 
quent suppression. Dr. Brewster indeed sees 
nothing to blame in the omission. ‘He was 
‘ justified in withdrawing a passage which had 
‘been so erroneously interpreted, and so greatly 
‘misapplied,’ p. 216. ‘He was bound either 
‘to omit it altogether, or to enter into expla- 
‘nations which might have involved him ina 
‘new controversy,’ p. 218, We cannot concur 
in these observations, We have already ex 
plained the manner and degree in which the 
passage appears to bear upon the question be- 
tween the parties. Whatever was its weight, 
Leibnitz was entitled to the benefit of it. If 
misinterpreted, the error might have been ex- 
posed, or the sense which the author intended 
it to bear, explained. But the attempt to 
withdraw it seems to us both undignified and 
unfair; and we would readily suppose, either 
that Newton had no part in it, or yielded, in 
almost the extremity of old age, to the per- 
suasions of those about him, equally zealous 
with himself for his reputation, but less scru- 
pulous as to the means of asserting it. 

Our notice of Dr. Brewster’s work has con- 
sisted principally of dissent, Yet we think 
highly of its general value. But the merit of 
the book, and its probable popularity, make it 
important to refute any material errors which 
it contains. This isespecially necessary where- 
ever these errors affect the character of other 
distinguished votaries of science. Dr. Brews- 
ter’s zeal for Newton's glory sometimes ren- 
ders him unjust to others, This is the case, in 
a very remarkable degree, with respect to 
Lord Bacon. The opinion that Newton’s mind 
was in any degree formed or guided by the 
precepts of the Novwm Organum, is offensive 
to his biographer; and his attempt to disprove 
it has led him into a very disparaging view, 
both of the value and the effects of the Baco- 
nian Philosophy. His arguments are not de- 





* Notes on the Letters to Conti, Housley's Newton, vel. 
iv, p. 616. 
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void of plausibility, and are stated with consider- 
able force of style ; but his notions are eminently 
unsound and illogical, and they are expressed 
in a tone of arrogance, and of confident asser- 
tion contrary to fact, not a little calculated to 
lessen our respect for his judgment, and our 
belief of his competency as a historian of 
science. 

His attack on ‘the pretensions of the Baco- 
‘nian Philosophy’ opens as follows: ‘The 
‘method of investigating truth by observation 
‘and experiment so successfully pursued in the 
* Principia, has been ascribed by some modern 
‘ writers of great celebrity to Lord Bacon ; and 
* Sir Isaac Newton is reported as having owed 
‘all his discoveries to the application of the 
‘principles of that distinguished writer. One 
‘of the greatest admirers of Lord Bacon has 
‘gone so far as to characterise him as a man 
‘who has had no rival in the times which are 
* past, and as likely to have none in those which 
‘are tocome. In a eulogy so overstrained as 
* this, we feel that the language of panegyric 
‘has passed into that of idolatry; and we are 
‘desirous of weighing the force of arguments 
‘which tend to depose Newton from the high- 
* priesthood of nature, and to unsettle the proud 
‘ destinies of Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler.’ 
(p. 333.) We must pause a little to consider 
this beginning; for it affords a specimen of that 
vagueness of statement, and of that declama- 
tory style in which the whole discussion is 
conducted. Vho, we would ask, are the 


‘modern’ writers here referred to; and what 
are those arguments of theirs which militate 


against the claims and the fame of either 
Newton, Copernicus, Galileo, or Kepler! By 
the term ‘ modern’ Dr. Brewster probably means 
recent writers, and has more particularly in 
view Mr. Dugald Stewart, Professor Playfair, 
and Sir J. Werschel.* Any opinion regarding 
the history of philosophy that ccmes to us sane- 
tioned by three such nemes, is assuredly fa- 
vourably recommended; and Dr. Brewster 
would have done well, by mentioning those to 
whom he opposes himself, to enable his readers 
to judge what is due, in the matter of authority, 
to the disputants on either side. Dut, is the 
view which these eminent writers have taken 
of the services of Lord Bacon peculiar either 
to themselves or their age; or have they ad- 
vanced any thing in behalf of the author of the 
Novum Organum, incompatible withthe claims 





* It is very evident, though Dr. Reewster does not name 
the idotatrous admirer that he refers in the above -tate- 
ment. to the following remarkable passage of Professor 
Piayfair’s Dissertation on the Vrovress of .Vathomatical 
and Vhusical Scicnee -—Varcon is Cestined, if. indeed, 
‘any thing ia the work be so destined, to remain an in 
‘gtanta singuleris among men, and as he has had no 
‘rival in the times which are pa t, so is he likely to have 

none in these which are ts come. Kefure any parallel 
*to him can be found, not only must a man of the same 

‘talen:s be produced, but he aust be placed in the same 
‘circumstance s,the memory of his predecessor must be 
* efficed, and the Jight of science, after being entirely ex 
*tinguivhed, must be again beginning to revive. Ifa 
‘second Racog is ever to arise, he must be ignorant of 
* the first.’ 
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of those illustrious men whom Dr, 
has thought himself called upon to defen 
Was Maclaurin, the faithful expositor of Neg, 
ton’s discoveries, less ardent in his admiratigy 
of Bacon, or less ample in bis acknow) 
ments of the utility of the Inductive 
than the ‘ modern’ writers above-named? 0: 
to go farther beck—Was Gassendi, the big 
grapher of Copernicus, and the coutempa 
of Galileo and Kepler, less a champion fy 
Jacon than those recent extollers whom Dr 
Brewster represents as unsettling, by theiry, 
due admiration of him, ‘the proud destinies g 
greater men! No enlightened assertor of 
Bacon’s claims, as the father of the Inductive 
Logic, ever insinuated any thing calculated » 
disparage these memorable discoveries, Hig 
admirers have only represented him asthe fig 
professed expounder and systematizer of tho 
rules of philosophizing which were fortunately 
followed by some philosophers who never had 
made them a particular object of investigation, 
It detracts nothing from the peculiar merits of 
Bacon, that they succeeded without his expres 
aid ; and it detracts nothing frem theirs to gy, 
that his labours shed a new, a surer, anda more 
animating light over that path of enquiry into 
which the force of their inductive genius ip 
stinctively led them to enter. 

Dr. Brewster's argument may be stated as 
consisting of two parts. He contends, in the 
first place, that experimental enquiry fiad been 
recommenced, and suecessfully followed, ly 
several plitlosephers preceding Bacon; and, i" 
the second place, thet among these who sue 

him there is nowhere to be found any 
erateful admissions of his services. There 3s 
some truth, but a much larger portion of mis 
apprehension, errer, and mistatement in these 
views. The subject, if fully treated, would 
require a long dissertation, Lut we must limit 
ourselves to a few of the observations and faels 
which eccur to our minds. 

The first argument is expressed as follows: 
‘The necessity of experimental research, and 
‘ol advancing gradually from the study of facts 
‘to the determination of their cause, though 
‘the vroundwork of Bacon’s method, is a doc 
‘trine which was not only inculcated, but sue 
‘cessfully followed, by preceding philosophers 
‘In a letter fiom Tycho Brahe to Kepler, this 
‘industrious astronomer urges his pupil “to 
‘Jay a solid foundation for his views by actual 
‘observation, and then, by ascending from 
‘ these, to strive to reach the causes of things; 
‘and it was no doubt under the influence df 
‘this advice that Kepler submitted his wilt 
‘est fancies to the test of observation, and was 
‘conducted to his most splendid discoveries 
‘The reasonings of Copernicus, who preceded 
‘ Bacon by more than a century, were all fou 
‘ed on the most legitimate induction. Dr. Git 
‘bert had exhibited in his treatise on the mag- 
‘net, the most perfect specimen of phys 
‘research. Leonardo da Vinci had described 
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‘ ical investigation; and the whole 
igientific career of Galileo was one continued 
‘example of the most sagacious application of 
\pbaervation and experiment to the discovery 
‘of general laws. 

In what is here set forth by this new sifter 
of ‘ the pretensions of the Baconian Philoso- 
‘phy,’ there is nothing approaching to origi- 
pality. Dr. Brewster has merely followed a 
remark of Hume’s, contained in the well- 
known passage where he compares Galileo 
snd Bacon, and some similar observations of 
Fabroni and Biot, in their respective Lives of 
Gulileo,* and of Venturi, in his Essay on the 
works of Ieonardo da Vinci. We are not 
aware of its having been ever denied by any 
one, that before Bicon wrote, there were some 
euumples of successful experimental enquiry, 
and some casual recommendations of that me- 
tho of philosophizing. Bacon himself has 
sid as much; he was not iznorant either of 
Aristotle's observations in Natural History, or 
of Gilbert's experiments in Magnetism; and 
sme of his contemporaries, to whom he sub- 
mitted the outline of his plan, told him, like 
Dr. Brewster, that in proposing the method of 
experiment, he proposed nothing altogether 
new. The remarks, and the logic of all Ba- 
con's oppugners have been very much alike. 
Here is their syllogism: Lord Bacon recom- 
mended enquiry by observation and experi- 
ment; but there were men before his day who 
practised that method of enquiry; therefore 
the world was in nought indebted to Lord Ba- 
con. But have those far-seeing logicians over- 
loked nothing in their first proposition? Is it 
founded on a full induction of all that is in- 
cluded in Lord Bacon’s performances? Is it 
not, on the contrary, eminently defective in 
this essential point! Admitting all they have 
urged, as to prior exemplifications of what Ba- 
con enjoined, we may still ask, is there no dis- 
tinction between the prosecution, in some few 
instances, of observation and experiment to a 
successful issue, and the deliberate and detail- 
edexposition and enforcement of the Induc- 
tive, as the only method of legitimate inquiry? 
—between the occasional and genera] state- 
ment of a great principle, and the establish- 
ment of its paramount authority as a universal 
tule and condition of all sound philosophical 
lavestigation !—between transient recommen- 
ditions of experiment, and the authoritative 
revelation of its power illimitably to extend 
tod multiply the field and fruits of human 
knowledge? Who can be mentioned among 
the predecessors or contemporaries of Bacon, 
shaving, like him, drawn the principles of 
the Inductive method from the nature of the 
human understanding—as having, in the most 
explicit manner, chalked out the steps by which 
We are to proceed in the discovery of truth, so 
%toascend securely from the simplest laws 
of nature to the loftiest generalizations of her 


* Vie lialorum qui arculis 16 et 17 floruerunt, tom. 1. 
rBiographic Univenelle, tom 16. : 
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agency—as having classed the errors and pre- 
judices by which we are apt to be misled in 
our philosophical enquiries—and as having at- 
tempted to weigh and assort experiments ac- 
cording to their value, as helps to discovery? 
‘It has been attempted by some,’ says a truly 
philosophical and excellent writer,* ‘ to lessen 
‘the merit of Bacon’s great achievement, by 
‘showing that the Inductive method had been 
‘ practised in many instances, both ancient and 
‘modern, by the mere instinct of mankind; 
‘ but it is not the introduction of inductive rea- 
‘soning, as a new and hitherto untried pro- 
‘cess, which characterises the Baconian Phi- 
‘losophy, but his keen perception, and his 
‘broad and spirit-stirring, almost enthusiastic, 
‘announcement of its importance, as the alpha 
‘and omega of science, as the grand and only 
‘chain for the linking together of physical 
‘truths, and the eventual key to every disco- 
‘very and every application.’ It is on this ac- 
count, as the same very competent authority 
observes, that Bacon, ‘ though his own actual 
‘contributions to the stock of physical truths 
‘were small, is justly entitled to be looked 
‘upon as the great reformer of science.’ 

Dr. Brewster seems unable to perceive the 
utility of that body of rules and precepts, and 
that animated assertion of their fruitfulness, for 
which we are indebted to the Novum Orga- 
num. Ile thinks it enough to deprive Bacon 
of any peculiar merit—* to unsettle his proud 
‘destiny’—that a few had struck into that 
avenue to science which he first laid open to 
the universal knowledge of mankind, then, for 
the most part, ignorant of its existence, and of 
the grand results to which it was calculated to 
lead. Was it, then, of no importance to the 
cause of truth, and the progress of genuine 
science, that the world should be possessed of 
the Method of Bacon, when its attention and 
admiration were so soon to be challenged for 
the opposite Method of Descartes? Though 
this great genius proclaimed with a loud voice, 
that facts are as nothing towards the establish- 
inent of principles, and that all perfect science 
must be founded on the deduction of effects 
fromm causes, we are still, it seems, to hold, that 
Bacon’s delineation and enforcement of the 
contrary, as the true course of scientific proce- 
dure, was trite and valueless! If Kepler was 
so much indebted to the advice of Tycho, to 
take facts as his guides in the search after 
causes, as to be thereby led to his ‘ most splen- 
‘did discoveries,’ how much must not the world 
generally have been indebted to Bacon, who 
administered that advice so much more ear- 
nestly, largely, and methodically? Dr. Brews- 
ter cites the letter of Tycho for one purpose, 
but does not seem to have seen its value for 
another of far more importance. What he 
overlooked, did not, however, escape the saga- 
city of Maclaurin ; for that eminent philosepher 
long ago noticed the letter in question, not to 





* Sir J. W. Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Na 
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discredit Bacon, but to show how much such 
precepts as he delivered were calculated to ac- 
celerate the progress of science. 

The preceding line of observation might be 
greatly extended; but we must stop here, in 
order to reserve space for some notice of the 
second branch of Dr. Brewster's argument, in 
which he assumes a still more triumphant tone, 
and in respect to which, also, we hope to be 
able to satisfy our readers of his imperfect 
knowledge of the ground upon which he has 
ventured to tread with so confident a step. 
‘Having shown,’ says he, ‘that the distin- 
‘guished philosophers who flourished before 
* Bacon were perfect masters both of the prin- 
‘ciples and practice of Inductive research, it 
‘becomes interesting to inquire whether or 
‘not the philosophers who succeeded him ac- 
‘knowledged any obligation to his system, or 
‘derived the slightest advantage from his pre- 
‘cepts. If Bacon constructed a method to 
‘ which modern science owes its existence, w« 
‘shall find its cultivators grateful for the gift, 
‘and offering the richest incense at the shrine 
‘of a benefactor whose generous labours con- 
‘ducted them to immortality. No such testi- 
‘monies, however, are to be found. Nearly 
*two hundred years have gone -by, teeming 
‘with the richest fruits of human genius, and 
‘no grateful disciple has appeared to vindicate 
‘the rights of the aileged legislator of science. 
*Even Newton, who was born and educated 
‘after the publication of the Novum Organum 
* never mentions the name of Bacon or his sys- 
‘tem, and the amiable and indefatigable Boyle 
‘treated him with the same disrespectful 
‘silence.’ 

This is strongly and boldly said; but, unfor- 
tunately for Dr. Brewster's credit as a histo- 
rian of science, his statement is pregnant with 
error, and inconsistent with fact. In part, we 
must confess ourselves unable to discover Dr. 
Brewster's meaning; for he says, that ‘no 
* greatful disciple has appeared to vindicate the 
‘rights of the alleged legislator of science,’ 
almost in the same breath in which he com- 
plains of the exaggerated pretensions set up 
for Bacon, by some ‘modern writers of great 
‘celebrity.’ Does he mean, that all vindicators 
of recent date are to be discounted, and that we 
must search farther back in the history of sci- 
ence, if it is wished to produce any competent 
witnesses in the cause of Lord Bacon! What, 
then, will he say of Maclaurin and Pemberton, 
of D'Alembert and Gassendi! The first two 
were professed expounders of Newton's disco- 
veries, and ranked, besides, in the list of his 
personal friends, Now, Maclaurin describes 
Bacon as, in an especial manner, ‘the founder 
‘of Experimental Philosophy ;’ and tells us, 
‘ that hisexhortations had a good effect, and that 
‘Experimental Philosophy had been much 
‘more cultivated since his time than in any 
‘ preceding period.’ Pemberton’s work, which 
was perused before its publication by Newton 
himself, is prefaced with a view of the Novum 
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Organum, in which Bacon is commem@iy 

as the first promulgator of the true method ¢ 
science. D’Alembert offers the richest inceng 
at ‘ the shrine’ of Bacon, by an elaborate pane 
gyric, in which he styles him ‘the 

‘and most universal of philosophers ;’ and Gy 
sendi, after largely explaining the Induetig 
Method, in his Treatise on Logie, eh 

ises it as a great and heroical undertakj fr 
the regeneration of philosophy. Had } 
Brewster practised a little of that induetin 
caution, which is as necessary in the history» 
in the processes of science, he would hay 
found a multitude of proofs running through 
the whole of the two hundred years, which he 
has specified as producing none, of pointed a. 
knowledgments of Bacon's merits, and of the 
beneficial effects of his precepts and exhort. 
tions. We could fill many pages with such 
proots; but we shall content ourselves with the 
mention of those furnished by three of the éa. 
liest and most eminent of that great eXperi 
mental school which was embodied by the 
formation of the Royal Society. Hooke parti 
cularly distinguishes ‘the incomparable Ven. 
‘Jam as being the first who had any thoughts 
‘of an art for directing the mind in physical 
‘enquiries ;’ Dr. Wallis states, that the cultin. 
tion, in England, of ‘the new philosophy,’ was 
to be dated from Bacon’s time ; and Evelyn tells 
us, in a loftier tone, that it was Bacon ‘wh 
‘emancipated and set free philosophy, which 
‘had long been a miserable captive, and which 
‘ever since made conquests in the territories 
‘of nature.’ Dr. Brewster has greatly deceived 
himself. The disciples of Bacon have not, it 
would appear, been quite so forgetful of or 
ungrateful to, the immortal founder of the I~ 
ductive Logic, as he so confidently and com 
placently represents them. 

But we must not forget his special and exult- 
ing reference to the ‘disrespectful silence’ of 
Newton, and of the ‘amiabie and indefatigable 
‘Boyle.’ The first certainly does not expressly 
name Bacon; nor was it his habit to mention 
any writers but these who liad in part preceded 
him in his discoveries, or those whom it was 
necessary to cite in support of a particular fact 
But though Newton does not mention Bacon, 
it woukl be absurd, on that account, to doubt 
either his own acquaintance with the Novum 
Organum, or his obligations to those logical in- 
structions which it had diffused throughout that 
school in which his mind was formed. Newton, 
in fact, followed the Nevum Organum even m 
its misuse of terms. Thus, he applies the 
word axiom, in the sense peculiar to Bacon, to 
the laws of motion, and to certain fundamental 
principles of optical science. Mr. Stewarts 
observations on this point are quite decisivé, 
and leave nothing to be added.* With respect 
to Boyle, we are really sorry to find a man 
of Dr. Brewster's name and character speak 
so confidently of the ‘disrespectful silence 





* Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. chap Wv. 
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produce. That subject, indeed, opens a wider 


and more varied field of enquiry than even the 


Principia ; and it is devoutly to be wished, that 


ultimately supplied in a manner worthy of the 
theme, and honourable to our literature. 


——~<> 
From the British Critic. 


MILTON AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.* 
We have two objects in noting Mr. Mit- 


are naturally suggested to us by the present 
season of popular excitement and moral an- 
archy; and secondly, because we consider the 


ife, which is prefixed to the poems, to be writ- 
en in a spirit of gentle and candid searching 


after truth which cannot be too highly esti- 


1f Milton—and who would absent himself from 
hat company !—have no reason to complain of 
he paucity or general intelligence of his bio- 
rraphers. ‘The notices of his life by Philips 


and ‘Toland have formed the text-book of sub- 
sequent writers; for Philips was the pupil and 
friend of the poet, and Toland was fortunate 


nough to obtain some communications of great 
nterest from the poet’s family. Both the me- 
noirs breathe an air of veracity, and are dis- 
inguished by a spirit of homely interest. Next 
n order to these, we believe, appeared the life 


Richardson fully merits the character given 
iim by Mr. Mitford, who calls him “an in- 
renious, inquisitive, and amiable man, but a 


singularly quaint and mannered writer.” The 
reader may forin some estimate of his style 
froin the following description of Milton’s per- 
sonal appearance :—* He was,” says Richard- 
son, “rather a middle-sized than a little man, 
and well proportioned; latterly he was 





no—not. short and thick, but he would 


have been so, had he been something shorter 


nd thicker than he was.” Anything more 
idiculous than this cannct well be conceived, 
Ir. Birch presents a singular contrast to Rich- 


ardson. If these two biographers had lived in 
our days, and contributed to the periodical 


Birch would have flung an article of gigantic 
proportions into the columns of the Antiqua- 
rian Magazine, and Richardson would have 


istilled his quaintness and humour into the 


pages of the “ Tatler.” Dr. Birch’s Memoir 





* The Poetical Works «f John Milton, with the Life of 


of author, whose works teem not merely 
with allusions, but with the most pointed J ) , 
3 incen ea to the writings of Bacon, and bear}one irradiated by the immortal glories of the 
Ate patg unquestionable proofs of their influence on his evout 
greet philosophical views and pursuits. We are not,/the desideratum which it presents ma be 
and Ga, indeed, acquainted with any averment of the 
nductn kind $0 utterly and ludicrously unfounded. 
haracte, I im every one of the six portly quartos which 
king fy contain the writings of Boyle, the name and 
Jad Dy ‘proud destiny of Bacon are frequently com- 
nduetin memorated and honoured. ‘Thus, to take a few 
story examples : in his treatise on the *‘ Mechanical 
Id bane ‘Origin of Heat and Cold,’ he tells us, that] . : a , : ' : 
throw Bacon was the * first among the moderus who | ford’s edition of Milton ; first, because we are 
hich k ‘handled the doctrine of heat like an experi- desirous of saying @ few words upon the p> 
mal meatal philosopher ;’ in his ‘Considerations litical and religious character of the poet, which 
| of th ‘aching Experimental Essays in general,’ he 
»xhorte mentions that he had made considerable col- 
th such fq lections, with the view of follow ing up Bacon's 
vith the of a Natural History ; in his ‘Experiments |! 
he egy. fy ‘am Observations touching Cold,’ he extols t 
experi Bacon, ‘ as the great ornament and guide of the ; - . ere 
by the ‘philosophical historians of nature;’ in his|™mated, or too carefully cherished. The friends 
» part ‘Excellency of Theology,’ he says that Bacon |‘ 
Vou was ‘the great restorer of physics, and had|' 
ought ‘traced out a most useful way to snake disco-|' 
rysiel tperies ;’ and in his essay on the * Usefulness of | & 
aitin. (‘Experimental Philosopny,’ he states, that it 
Oru ‘was owing to the sagacity and freedom of 
n tells ‘Lord Bacon that men were then pretty well 
‘who ‘enabled both to make discoveries, and to re-|€ 
which ‘move the impedimenis that had hitherto kept}! 
which ‘physics from being uscful.” So much for}! 
torien the ‘disrespectiul silence of the amiable and|t 
eived ‘indefatigable Boyle!" ! > , - 
ot, it We have now shown, we think, that in that | by the elder Richardson, the painter. 
f o branch of his argument in which he has fol- 
> he lowed those who have attempted to lower Ba- I 
com con's claims by citing some prior instances of |& 
inductive enquiry, Dr. Brewster has, like 
rult. them, wholly overlooked the peculiar and per- 
eof manent merits of the Novum Organum; and 
able tist, in the other branch of it, where he so 
alt loudly asserts the absence of all proofs of ho- 
tion mage to, and acknowledgments of, its author's 
ded agency in accclerating the progress of genuine 
was paysics, his failure has been equally signal and 
act surprising. It gives us pain tosay so. Wej® 
<n, are well aware of Dr. Brewster’s great merits, |° 
ut wd esteem them highly. He does not require | 
= aur commendations; but it would have been 
im more agreeable to ourselves had we, on the 
bat present occasion, found less ground for censure, | Press, (almost every man of talent now writes 
nm, § "more for praise. With one or two excep-|¢ither quarterly, monthly, weekly, or daily,) 
ip tons, he is the only man of science of any con- 
he siderable name, who has laboured to detract 
to fom the glory of the great reformer of philoso- 
a] py; and we must be permitted to express d 
3 we doubt, whether his mind has been habit- . 
@ tated to the course of enquiry and study best | V€Ty considerably increased our knowledge of 
of fited to lead to a sound and adequate estimate | Milton, and to his unwearied researches we 
of the nature and importance of Bacon’s share |4te indebted for an account of the manuscripts 
inthat reformation. We are, upon the whole, of Milton preserved at Cambridge, and for spc~ 
; buf to him for his Life of Newton; but we] — 
: ly fear that we never should be able to , " ; 
bak as fe any life of Bacon which he could te Actas. By the Rey. John Mitford. 3 vols. London, 
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cimens of the various alterations which the 
original text had undergone. 

But the life which has excited the most dis- 
cussion, is that written by Dr. Johnson. The 
author of the Rambler had few feelings in 
common with the author of the Treatise upon 
Prelatical Episcopacy. Mr. Mitford has placed 
the peculiar characters of the poet and biogra- 
pher in a very proper light. 


“ A violent tory and a high churchman,” he 
says, “ undertook to write the life of a republican 
and a puritan; a man remarkable for his practi- 
cable wisdom, his strong sense, and his rational 
philosophy, delivered his judgments on the wri- 
tings of one distinguished for his high imagina- 
tion, his poetical feeling, his speculative politics, 
and his visionary theology. Johnson came, it 
must be owned, with strong prejudice and much 
dislike to his subject; and nothing, perhaps, 
saved Milton from deeper censure, but his biogra- 
pher’s conviction of his sincerity, his admiration 
of his learning, and his reverence for his picty. 
Had Johnson lived in the poet’s day, he would 
have stood by the side of Salmasius in the field 
of controversy, and opposed Milton on every 
question connected with the interests of society, 
the existence of the monarchy, and the preserva- 
tion of the Church.” 

The life of Milton was not the only instance 
in which the English moralist permitted the 
bitterness of political animosity to deaden the 
feeling of the noble and the beautiful. Thom- 
son shared almost equally his unjust and un- 


But sometimes the eyes of his u 

were so blinded by prejudice, that he could 
see. A mind so totally unideal as that of Joy 
son, and which was generally occupied in ty 
severer and least imaginative studies, 
easily be conceived to have been little alec 
by the changes of the weather. The 
winds and purple light of May were not }j 
to bring any increase of power to the labour 
compiler of a dictionary, or the splenetic wy 
ter of a political pamphlet. But upon mop 
sensitive and more delicately modulated feel. 
ings, the influences of nature have been mg 
extraordinary. Rousseau declared himself j, 
capable of sitting down at his desk, and 
ceeding in the labour of composition like apm 
fessed litterateur. His inspiration seemed 
come to him only while wandering in the quiet 
scenes of nature, and in the serene solemnity 
of her beauty. A similar anecdote is related 
of the illustrious Jean Paul Richter, a may 
certainly as unlike Rousseau in the tone of hig 
spirit, and the peculiar powers of his mind, 
the author of the Confessions was to the bio 
grapher of Milton. 

A perusal of Hayley’s Memoir, after the 
fiery and sarcastic invectives of Johnson, bas 
not unfrequently produced on our mind ane 
fect resembling that caused by one of Wash 
ington Irving's touchingly simple stories, afer 
the wild and fevered sublimity of some of Me 
turin’s novels, Our comparison may appesr 
inapposite, but we think it will convey our 





founded malignity. Perhaps we have employed 
too expressive a word, but Johnson declared 
in one of his letters that he loved a eood ha- 


versaries went some way towards upholding 
this confession of faith. In the memoir, he not 
unfrequently contradicts himself, and the opi- 
nion which is delivered in one page, with all 
the energy and over-bearingness of positive 
truth, is either forgotten or abrogated in an- 
other. We will adduce one specimen only. 
Dr. Johnson is speaking of Milton's alleged 
facility of composition at particular seasons, 
and he langhs at the notion entertained by 
some, of the imagination being in any decrec 
dependent upon the influences of nature. “ ‘The 
author,” he continues, “that thinks himself 
weather-bound, will tind with a little help from 
hellebore, that he is only idle or exhausted.” 
This occurs at page 192, and at page 105 we 
find the following stranze converse of the sen- 





timent. After quoting Richardson's account 
cf Milton’s lying awake whole nights w ithout} 
Leing able to make a verse, and of the sudden| 
rushing of the poctical faculty upon him at | 
other times, he observes—“ Yet sometliing of 
this inequality happens to every man in eve ry 
mode of exertion, manual or mental ; the me- 
chanie cannot handle his hammer or his file at 
all times with equal dexterity, there are hours, 
he knows not why, when his hand is out.” No 
man saw more clearly than Dr. Johnson into 
the complex machinery of the human mind. 





meaning to the reader, Johnson is all poignant 
and bitter—Haeyley all gentle and benevolent 


| Todd has gracetully and truly styled him the 
ter, and certainly his conduct towards his ad-| 


afiectionate biographer. The great obyectof 
the memoir was to soften the severity of John. 
son’s criticism, and to set forth in a fairer light 
“the circumstances which had excited the im 
dignation of the eritic.” Hayley was desirous 
of investigating the poetical, rather than the 
political character of Milton. The principal 
aim of his account was to exhibit a fall and 
just idea of him as a poct and aman. The 
splendid edition of his works, which Hayley 
superintended, was expressly devoted to the 
decoration of his poetry. He makes the great 
poet as much as possible his own biographer. 
His manners and habits of mind accordingly 
appear in a new and agreeable light, from the 
collection and arrangement of the various lit 
tle incidental sketches which the hand of Mik 
ton has itself drawn of his early passivns and 
pursuits. In some of the Latin poems, espe 
cially, the spirit of the author breaks beaulr 
fully and mildly forth. But if Johnson was 
unfitted to pronounce a judgment upon Milton, 
by reason of his political prejudices, Hayley 
was equally unable to do him justice, from the 
want of any corresponding grandeur or majesty 
of thought. He was an elegant and facile ve 
sifier, but the admirer of Miss Seward 

offer little homage worthy of acceptance by 
the blind singer of the Fall of Man. Ther 
flections and criticisms of Hayley fell like dm, 
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Johnson—Hayley—Cowper—Todd—Symmons. 


, jeaves upon the mighty rushing stream 
: Milton's poetry. We must not, however, 
nit to acknowledge our obligations to Hay- 
for his ingenious remarks upon the Adamo 
of Andreini, and other dramas of a similar 
ter, although we are by no means pre- 
toagree with some of Milton’s biogra- 
in supposing him acquainted with every 
ocure versifier from the beginning of the 
word. Weare glad to find Mr. Mitford re- 
“sting these vain hypotheses. We remember 
ip have seen it somewhere affirmed, that Ho- 
mer discovered the [iad and Odyssey in an 
Beyptian temple ; and arguments, almost tan- 
tamount to this, have been advanced to deprive 
Milton of any claim to original invention. 

Few of our readers are ignorant of the in- 
teresting translations made by Cowper from 
the Latin poems of Milton. A life of the poet 
from the pen of the author of the T'ask would, 
we think, have been a treasure. Not because 
weare disposed to agree with his enthusiastic 
fiend, that “the minds of Milton and Cowper 
were most truly congenial,” but because we 
we quite assured that the biography would 
lave been written in a spirit of universal ten- 
derness and kindness of heart, which must 
have rendered it especially precious. Most 


men address themselves to the composition of 
the memoir of a ereat individual under the in- 
fluence of some favourite passion, or still more 
seductive and injurious prejudice or opinion; 
theirs is, of course, the only true and pure 
Catholicism either in religion or in politics, and 
inexact proportion as the subj ct of the his- 


tory may dissent from this or that creed, or 
agree with this or that policy, he is pronounced 
a Christian or a heretic, a patriot or a revolu- 
tionist, an anvel or an apostate. But in Wil- 
jiam Cowper these hateful and sickening ani- 
mosities found no resting-place. ‘Those whom 
he loved, “ he did love indeed,” but those whom 
he disliked, were rather affectionately avoided 
than bitterly remembered. His gentle and 
Christian feelings would have blunted, rather 
than re-edged the fiery sword, which is ever 
and anon flashing out im the hand of the con- 
troversial Milton. In the translation of the 
latin and Italian poems, many traces of this 
charitableness are discovered. “The poems 
othe subject of the gunpowder treason,” he 
ays, “I have not translated, both because the 
matter of them is unpleasant, and because 
they are written with an asperity, which, how- 
ever it might be warranted in Milton’s day, 
would be extremely unseasonable now.” And 
ina letter to Mr. Johnson, he expresses senti- 
ments equally conciliatory. It was not until 
tier much painful anxiety that Cowper could 
nerve his mind to the task of superintending, 
or rather illustrating, a new edition of Milton. 
And when he had formed his resolution, he 
stabout his task with fear and much trem- 
bling, and was perhaps only tempted to the 
uadertaking by the length of the period allot- 
lel for its completion. Hayley suggested to 
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his friend the expediency of converting the 
notes which he had collected into a few diséer-. 
tations upon the poet himself, and Cowper ac- 
knowledged the propriety of the advice. But 
the rapidly increasing infirmities of his beloved 
friend Mrs. Unwin, and his own declining 
health, appear to have prevented the accom- 
plishment of his design. The string of the 
bow was broken, and the arrows were gone 
from the quiver. In a letter to Hayley upon 
the subject of Milton, he says, “after writing 
and obliterating six lines, in the composition 
of which I spent an hour, I was obliged to re- 
linguish the attempt.” Hayley expressed his 
belief that Cowper had actually finished two 
dissertations, but concluded, after an unsuc- 
cessful search, that they had disappeared in 
the confusion of his papers. 

Todd’s Life of Milton is rendered valuable 
by the laboriously collected information which 
it contains. He offers the account of the poet's 
life, to borrow his own words, “with the ut- 
most deference,” assuring the reader, however, 
that the materials “are drawn from authentic 
sources.” ‘he memoir was undertaken, more- 
over, principally with a view of weaving in 
some new anecdotes relating to Milton’s friends, 
his works, and the times in which he lived, 
So much humility is rarely, at least in our 
day, the companion of so much merit. Mr, 
Todd would, perhaps, have been more popular, 
had he been less bountiful in the use of his 
large stores of antiquarian knowledge, which 





tend rather to crush the delicate beauties of 
poetry, than to invest them with any alluring 
and comely ornaments. But learning does not 
ivery frequently employ taste as her scribe; 
land her manuscripts, which, if written in a 
fairer hand, would have been received into 
every house, are consequently not seldom con- 
\fined to the solitude of the studious scholar. 
The elegance of Heyne has certainly gone as 
far towards perpetuating his reputation as his 
scholarship. 

After Todd, we may mention Symmons, in 
whom Milton found a champion willing and 
ardent to avenge the puritan upon his enemy 
Johnson. It may be affirmed of Symmons, that 
he surpassed Jolinson in the fury of his politieal 
animosities, and the intemperate spirit of his 
partizanship. He descants upon Milton's love 
of liberty with the tone and energy of a leader 
of the great unwashed, haranguing the ten 
thousand of the Birmingham democracy. In 
the estimation of Symmons, the Paradise Lost 
would have been a far less beautiful composi- 
tion, if the author had been a tory. In the 
preface to the life of the worthy doctor, he 
glories to profess himself a whig, and declares 
that truth, religious, moral, and political, is 
alone what he professes to pursue, and if, he 
continues, he fancied this prime object of his 
regard to be by the side of the mufti, or the 
grand lama, of the wild demagogues of Athens, 
or the ferocious tribunes of Rome, he is ready 
to recognize and embrace her. We believe 
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this is the orthodox creed of a political Quix- 
ote. Why any man should glory in belonging 
to any individual sect or party, or why he is to 
turn renegado merely because he fancies he 
sees truth by the side of the multi, we are 
willing to acknowledge our inability to assign 
any reason. ‘Truth abideth in a region inac- 
cessible to the feet of the bigoted of either 
party, and even in her hourly ministrations in 
the public streets of our cities, and in the tur- 
moil and misery of this actual life, she is to be 
seen only by eyes which have been purged by 
a divine influence from the mist spread over 
them. By the genuine Christian, and the ho- 
nest patriot alone, is her presence recognized 
in the calmness and ambrosial beauty of the 
atmosphere which surrounds her. 

In the opinion of Symmons, the Memoir of 
Johnson is a biographical libel; and Hayley, 
for his impertinence in presuming to suppose 
his friend Cowper’s Version of Milton’s Latin 
Poems superior to the doctor’s, is rarely men- 
tioned in any terms save of obloquy and re- 

roof. But not contented with setting forth 
Hayley’s want of judgment, he hints very in- 
telligibly at certain unprovements which his 
(Dr. Symmons’s) Translation had suggested to 
Hayley, and which the poet of Eartham did 
not hesitate to communicate to the version of 
Cowper. Certain it is, that the doctor’s Trans- 
lation appeared about two years before Cow- 
per’s, with the exception of the specimens 
published in Hayley’s Life of Milton, and if 
we add to this the inferiority of the author of 
the Task, in a poetical sense, to the author of 
the present Life of Miltoa, the solution of the 
question will be very easy! William Cowper 
was one of the most placable of God's crea- 
tures, aud yet of a truth this Life of Symmons 
would have awakened his anger somewhat! 
Dr. Symmons, it has been seen, is no admirer 
of Dr. Johnson, but while sneering at his poli- 
tics, he manifests no indisposition to take as 
much as possible of his style and manner. The 
Rambler’s Iron Mace, which was so accursed 
a weapon when employed with all the giant 
strength of its owner, in dealing destruction 
upon the head of a martyr-whig, becomes a 
consecrated instrument, when performing a 
like friendly office upon the head of a tory. 
But Symmons’s mace is a counterfeit. He is 
no more like Johnson, the very construction of 
whose sentences he sedulously imitates, than 
a certain creature, more particularly mentioned 
in one of A&sop’s fables, to the nobler animal 
which it sought to resemble. Dr. Symmons 
bears about the same proportion (mentally) to 
Samuel Johnson, as the traveller who sits on 
the nose of Jain Boromeo does to that gigantic 
statue. 

We know not any accomplishment more 
difficult of attainment than a graceful and 
gently flowing style, and yet few things appear 
easier to the hasty and unphilosophical inquirer. 
Of course, the importance of the acquirement 
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The novelist may, in some measure, atone fe 
the errors of his style by the vigour and freg, 
ness of his characters, and the poet, by th 
warm and beautiful colours of his fancy ; fr, 
in a novel, we do not so much regard the 2 
ner as the matter; we think rather what Cp, 
poral Trim says, than how he says it; and in 
the poem it is rather the thought than thee, 
pression which engages our admiration, Bu 
in a biographer the style is every thing, ney 
to industry and Lonesty, it is the endow 
most imperatively demanded. Ordinary wy, 
ters are like ordinary women, they cannot af 
ford to be plain and simple ; as it is true bey, 
ty only in a woman which needs no adornment, 
so in an author it is true genius alone whic) 
permits the use of a quiet and unpretendj 
style. These remarks are suggested to ug hy 
Dr. Symmons'’s Life of Milton. He imitay 
Johnson, and, like most of the tribe, succepi 
in copying all the defects and few of the beu 
ties: he finds the language of his master rush 
ing along in a full and sometimes magnificent 
torrent, and concludes immediately, that no 
thing can be good which is not great. Acco. 
dingly, in his Life of Milton, he seems cop 
tinually talking at the pitch of his voice; few 
things-are said as they ought to be said, by 
the siinplest and most selfobvious circumstaneg 
is announced like an eastern satrap, witha 
flourish of trurmpets—one or two instances will 
suffice. The doctor wishes to say that it isu 
certain at what period the idea of the Parada 
Lost was conceived in the mind of Milton, and 
he expresses it thus: “ It is uncertain in what 
happy moment he determined on assigning 
to the Paradise Lost the honour of be:ng his 
chief work, and of placing this divine theme 
upon the summit of the Roman mount.”—p 
927. And again, the hours when the poets 
genius flowed with the greatest freedom, are’ 
“luminous moments,” glowing “ with effice 
cious splendour.”—p. 546. And in another 
place we are represented as having gained, by 
Milton’s controversial writings, “ the spectacle 
of a magnificent mind in a new course of ac 
tion, throwing its roaring fulness over a 
strange country,” &c. 

We are actuated by no motive, save that of 
honourable criticism in these observations: Dr. 
Symmons’s Life of Milton is a work of com 
siderable pretension, and characterised throug 
out by a most polemical spirit. To say that 
Dr. Symmons is a man of talent and a scholar, 
is only to say that these qualifications ought to 
have been more carefully employed. 
terms in which he speaks of his son and daugh- 
ter, unhappily removed from him in the spr 
if life, proved the author to be an amiable a 
affectionate parent; we wish the language 
which he applies to his political and literary 
opponents, would enable us to add to this the 
merit of being an able and impartial biogr 
her. 

These irregular and cursory remarks have 





is far greater in some cases than in others. 


drought us to Mr, Mitford’s Memoir, of which, 

























































je informs us the works of Toland, together 
wit those of Philips and Wood, have formed 
nCy ; the basis. i.) s 
* # After being indebted to them for the neces- 
the may facts,” “observes the writer, “and for occa- 
chat Cy, sional expressions, the remainder of the narra- 
tS andip fire bas been the result of my own inquiries, and 
0 the ex, formed from the conclusions of my own judg- 
on. By ment. To the poetry of Milton, from my earliest 
DY, Det HE south down to the commencing autumn of my 
lowment ii, Ihave ever looked with a reverence and a 
ary Whe lore not easily to be surpassed ; for the sentiments 
ADNot af and avowed by him on the great and 
ue beay. complicated questions of civil liberty and political 
rnMent, hts, | have, as becomes my situation, and is 
€ whieh suitable to the habits of my mind, expressed my- 
‘tending gif with that temperance of opinion, and mode- 
to us by ntion of language, which can alone expect to 
IMitates conciliate attention, or to demand respect.” 
ucceeds When we read these introductory remarks, 
1€ bean. we confess we augured well of the following 
T rush, ges, and our augury has been accomplished. 
h:ficent I has been frequently said, (and with how 
nat Boe much truth !) that a great book is a great evil, 
Accor. but with respect to the present memoir, we 
18 Cok HF are inclined to reverse the protest. If Mr. 
*; few TE yitford’s Life of the Poet had been longer, it 
id, bay would have been better; although we cannot 
stance sy that he has entirely omitted to notice any 
witha J interesting circumstance in Milton’s history, it 
es will may, nevertheless, be objected, that many 
af things, which demanded patient investigation, 
Tad ge are passed over in too rapid a manner. ‘These 
hand defects evidently arise, not from the inability 
| What ornegligence of the editor, but from the con- 
yung & fined limits allotted to him. 
g lis Itis neither necessary nor expedient to en- 
Heme ter into an elaborate analysis of the Life of 
—p Milton. He was educated, it is well known, 
wets, forthe Church, to which his earlier feelings 
y are appear to have inclined him; Dr. Newton, on 
thca. the contrary, expresses an opinion, that his 
thet prejudices against the doctrines of the Church 
L by Were very early formed. ‘To us it seems idle 
cle to inquire whether his objections arose from a 
ae dislike to the Church and her discipline, or 
re the aversion he afterwards manifested so 
trongly to the dominion of the Episcopacy. 
tof His own obscure and enigmatical explanation 
Dr of the circumstance would support the hypo- 
*. thesis both of Newton and Johnson. 
a “<By the intention,’ he says, ‘of my parents 
ar, and friends, [ was destined, of a ehild to the ser- 
to vice of the Church, and in mine own resolutions. 
he Till, coming to some maturity of years, and per- 
he celving what tyranny had invaded the Church, 
> that he who would take orders must subscribe 
| slave, and take an oath withal, which, unless he 
took with a conscience that he would relish, he 
ge must either strai, ht perjure or split his faith; I 
iy thought better to prefer a blameless silence be- 
be fore the sacred office of speaking, bought and 
» began with servitude and forswearing.’” 
In this passage, he evidently alludes to the 
; silscription to the Articles, as well as to ca- 
Ronical obedience; we see cause of rejoicing, 
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rather than of regret, in the determination of 
Milton not to enter the ministry. The Church 
already possessed a noble company. The re- 
condite and logical learning of Bishop Hall 
required no assistance, even from the powerful 
and affluent mind of Milton. If he had en- 
tered the Church, it may not be asserting too 
much to say, that he would never have -been 
the immortal Poet of England. The enthu- 
siasm of his spirit, which was continually lift- 
ing him up above the tumults of politics and 
party into the golden empyrean of the imagi- 
nation, would have burst forth in fiery indig- 
nation against the beleaguers of the Holy 
Temple, and the scorners of God’s Anointed. 
But the fact was, and it deserves to be care- 
fully noted, that Milton, at no period, enter- 
tained any decided or firmly grounded religious 
opinion. In his boyhood, a lover of the re- 
formed religion for which his father had sacri- 
ficed his patrimony; at one time a puritan, at 
another a Calvinist; now insisting upon the 
excellence of Arminius, now disavowing Pro- 
testantism altogether; at one season a favourer 
of the Anabaptists, at another of the Indepen- 
dents. He began by belonging to every sect, 
as a French writer has cleverly said, and end- 
ed by belonging to none. Dr. Newton believes 
him to have been a quietist with the interior 
of religion, although paying so little regard to 
the exterior. ‘That he grew old without any 
visible worship, is unfortunately true. His 
own opinion of prayer in the Iconoclastes is 
very singular, and furnishes a commentary 
upon his own life. “I believe,” he says, “ that 
God is no more moved with a prayer elabo- 
rately penned, than men truly charitable are 
moved with the penned speech of a beggar.” 
This was, of course, a blow aimed at the so- 
lemn ordinances of the Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Johnson has beautifully remarked, in his Life 
of Milton, that “to be of no Church is dan- 
gerous.” A life like Milton’s, in which a por- 
tion of every day was passed in the contem- 
plation of intellectual beauty, and the study of 
the Scriptures, might well be called a “ per- 
petual prayer ;” from his lips the offerings of 
gratitude and praise ascended to the Throne 
of Thrones; from his lodging in St. Bride’s 
Court, with as much fervour and holiness as in 
the solemn and majestic gloom of a Cathedral. 
Pure religion and piety, we are well aware, 
are dependent upon no place or circumstance. 
Every patch of grass by the road-side, every 
green field, and every wild and solitary dingle, 
is consecrated to the worship of the Almighty. 
Wherever the wandering foot of man may 
penetrate, on the mountain top or in the fo- 
rest glen, where no sound is heard save the 
bee bustling among the lily-bells by the hedge- 
rows, and the linnet making the thickly-woven 
leayes to rustle with its dancing feet,—there, 
even there, the pilgrim may bend his knee and 
lift his eyes to heaven, with a certain belief, 
that He, who neither dreameth nor slumbereth, 
will accept his supplication—all this has been, 
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and will be again! But all men are not endow- 
ed with the spirit which dwelt in Milton. If 
every Church through the land had been de- 
stroyed, he would still have continued to pour 
out the song of praise from the sanctuary of 
his own heart. If the Bible itself had become 
a sealed book, he would have preserved a 
transcript in his memory. 

To Milton, therefore, the want of any par- 
ticular form of worship was probably not inju- 
rious, but so far as his example has been in- 
stanced as an authority for others, to contemn 
the ordinary solemnities of religion as an un- 
necessary pageant, his conduct is to be regret- 
ted. Religion, it has been finely said by our 
greatest moralist, of which the rewards are 
distant, and which is animated only by faith 
and hope, will glide by degrees out of the 
mind, unless it be invigorated and reimpressed 
by external ordinary stated calls to worship, 
and the salutary influence of example. 

The memory is tenacious least of all of the 
pure truths of Christianity. The first thing 
which the child forgets in the afternoon, is the 
chapter he has read in the morning. We 
speak generally, of course, and not individu- 
ally. Our intercourse with the world naturally 
tends to deprive our hearts of their primitive 

urity. We need not, indeed, become gam- 

lers or libertines, or wanton despisers of any 
sacred commandments, but by gradations al- 
most imperceptible, the beauty of our feelings 
will be worn away. 

If we carry a garland of flowers, gathered 
only an hour before, and still wet with the 
dew of the morning, along the crowded street 
of a city, we shall soon discover that the sil- 
ver dew has been dried up, and the bloom rub- 
bed from the leaf. Religion, whose rewards 
are so dimly descried by the mortal eye, has 
to contest the superiority with temporal ag- 
grandisement and present glory, whose trea- 
sures are distinctly visible, and whose rewards 
are immediate and magnificent. Even the 
long-watching and stedfast eye of the Christian 
pilgrim will sometimes involuntarily turn away 
from the contemplation of the crystal towers 
of the New Jerusalem, beheld gleaming with 
a faint and uncertain lustre over the distant 
horizon, and rest in momentary admiration 
upon the golden cities which the Tempter has 
spread around. Never, then, let us plead the 
example of Milton in excuse of our non-at- 
tendance upon the duties of the Sabbath. Let 
the evening of the Saturday find us lying 
down like tired wanderers at the gate of the 
Holy Temple. For our own part, we may af- 
firm, with all humility, that we never entered 
a place of worship without feeling a quiet and 
delightful serenity diffused over our senses, 
like a traveller who suddenly turns away from 
the burning and dusty road, into the cool and 
refreshing shadows of the forest. The animo- 
sities of our heart, and the evil-prompting of 
our passions, (and who shall say that from these 





; - . , 60%, 605, 719, 720; lib. vi. v. 676, 884; lib x. v. 63, 61% 
temptations he is exempted !) rapidly die away, ped = — 
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and we walk out into the business and 
of life with our heart invigorated, and our jj 
of piety renewed and strengthened, 
of a truth, as Jeremy Taylor has nob} ai 
included in no place, not bound with nt 
divided into parts, not changeable into 
shapes, filling heaven and earth with his 
sent power and his never absent nature, 
may, indeed, imagine Him to be as the air ay 
the sea, and “we all enclosed in his ¢j 
wrapped up in the lap of his infinite natu? 
Let us, therefore, pray by the bank-side, agj 
in the fragrant grass, standing and walkj 
and sitting down, for the voice of thanksgi 
ought to be as a lyre, whose music is ney 
silent; but let us remember, in the words ¢ 
that clorious Divine from whom we have 
ted, that though “God will go out of his yy 
to meet his saints,’—yet that God’s “gg 
way is to be present in those places where hig 
servants are appointed ordinarily to meet.” 

Let us return to Milton. The celebrate 
Treatise of Theology, discovered in the State 
Paper Office in the year 1523, has furnish 
some interesting evidence of the state of Mi. 
ton’s mind towards the conclusion of his lif 
Bishop Sumner has pointed out in his prefice 
to the treatise, the passage in the Paradig 
Lost where the language of Milton respecting 
the Trinity may be seen.* We would refer 
the reader to the chapter on the Son of God, 
in the treatise on Christian doctrine for ace 
rious commentary upon these passages. That 
the Treatise on Christian Doctrine 1s genuine, 
we have, notwithstanding the dissentientop 
nion of the learned Bishop of Salisbury, a very 
fair right to conclude. That a treatise of D. 
vinity was composed by the poet, is attested 
by Toland, and we learn from Aubrey that the 
manuscript remained in the hands of Mr. Skin 
ner. It was afterwards delivered by Daniel 
Skinner, the fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, together with Milton’s State Letter, 
into the hands of Elzevir, with a view to ther 
publication at Amsterdam. FE lzevir, who was 
naturally alarmed at the tenets inculcated by 
the poct’s writings, declined printing them; 
and a message which Skinner received from 
Dr. Barrow, then Master of Trinity College, 
forbidding him, on pain of losing his fellow. 
ship, to publish any MS. injurious to the Church 
or State, effectually precluded any further é& 
forts on his part. When he returned to Eng- 
land, he had an interview with the Secretary 
of State, Sir Joseph Williamson, and upon ths 
circumstance is founded the supposition of his 
having then relinquished the manuscripts. 
will be remembered, that when this Treatise 
was discovered, in 1823, the name of Milton 
was found affixed to it. 

“ Of this treatise,” says Mr. Mitford, “ it is by 
all acknowledged, that it is written with a 


and conscientious desire for truth, like that of a 
ve oe . a ee 


* Paradise Lost, lib. iii v 64, 138, 140, 905, 350. 384. 415, 
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° Religious Opinions—Tractate on Education. 


pan who had forgotten or dismissed the favourite 
ities of his youth, and who had retired 
within himself, in the dignity of age, to employ 
ie unimpaired energies of his intellect on the 
post important and awful subject of inquiry. The 
tiness of his temper, the fierceness of his 
yom, the defiance of his manner, his severe and 
goical pride, are no longer seen. He approaches 
the book of God with an humble and reverential 
feling; and with such a disposition of piety uni- 
ed to so powerful an intellect, and such immense 
gores of learning, who would not have expected 
have seen the ‘star-bright form of truth’ ap- 
from out the cloud; but wherever we look, 
the pride of man’s heart is lowered, and the weak- 
nes of humanity displayed. With all his great 
qualifications for the removal of error and the dis- 
every of truth, he failed. His views appear too 
ualted, and his creed too abstract and imaginative 
for general use. The religion which he sought, 
was one that was not to be attached to any par- 
ticular church, to be grounded on any settled ar- 
ties of belief, to be adorned with any external 
ceremonies, or to be illustrated by any stated 
fums of prayer. It was to dwell alone in its 
holy meditations, cloistered from the public gaze, 
and secluded within the humbler sanctuary of 
the adoring heart. If the believer felt it to be 
his duty to attach himself to any particular church, 
that church was to be unconnected with the state. 
The ministers, if such were necessary, were to be 
unpensioned, perhaps unpaid by their congrega- 
tions. ‘The sacraments were to be administered, 
and the rites of burial and baptism performed by 
private and laick hands. Instead of receiving 
instruction from the preacher, each individual, 
even the weakest, according to the measure of his 
gifis, might instruct and exhort his brethren. The 
gpinions advanced in this work differ, not only 
widely from those of the Church of England, but 
fom all the sectarian churches that exist. With 
regard to his theological tenets, the most remarka- 
ble are those which he avows on what is called 
the anthropopathy of God; attributing to God a 
spirit of human passions, and a human form. If 
(he says) God habitually assigns to himself the 
members and form of a man, why should we be 
afraid of attributing to him what he attributes to 
himself ?” 
_The way in which he seeks to illustrate his 
singular attribution of human passion and a 
homan fourm to God, is quite extraordinary. 
“We do not say that God is in fashion like 
unto man in all his parts and members, but that 
asfaras we are concerned to know, he is of 
that form which he attributes to himself in the 
mcred writings.’ A human form must be 
composed of members, and it is no Jonger hu- 
man thin when so composed. Neither does 
the Deity attribute to himself any certain form 
m the sacred writings. “The Lord came 
down upon Sinai in thunder and in fire, and 
the mountains bowed beneath him ;” but in 
What form or fashion did he come? Job heard 
the tushing of a mighty whirlwind, and a voice 
speaking in the midst—but unto what may we 
him who spoke in the whirlwind? When 





My expressions are used in the Scriptures in- 
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dicative of a particular form assumed by the 
Deity, they are of course employed to make 
the revelations of the divine will intelligible 
to our understanding. ‘They speak “to us 
through analogy.” 

The pride of reason, though disclaimed by 
Milton, it has been well remarked by Dr. 
Channing, formed a principal ingredient in his 
character.* He had erected an image of in- 
tellectual excellence, as he supposed, and he 
worshipped it. How far his theological opinions 
might have been modified by the learning and 
argument of Ball and Waterland, or his poli- 
tical theories by the calmer and more practi- 
cable systems of Somers and Locke, we do 
not profess to determine. Our own hopes are 
not very sanguine on this point, although we 
know that a difierent opinion has been enter- 
tained by many learned men. Milton delighted 
to apparel his mind in the panoply of his own 
wisdom. While he expected every one to lis- 
ten to him, he manifested very little courtesy 
towards the wishes or inclinations of others, 

Milton was thirty-six years old when he 
published his Tractate on Education, and the 
Areopagilica, or speech for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. We shall begin with the 
Tractate on Education. 

That he who had already proved himself a 
visionary in religion and politics, should carry 
the same dreaming enthusiasm into a system 
of education, is perfectly natural. Accordingly, 
his scheme of education is a Leautiful end 
fleeting dream, as impalpable to the plastic 
fingers of the politiciun as the earlier and 
equally splendid visionings of Plato. His idea 
of the object of learning is sublime. He con- 
siders the end of lcarning to consist “in the 
repairing the ruin of our first parents by re- 
gaining to know God aright, and cut of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be 
like him, as we may the nearest by possessing 
our souls of true virtue, which being united to 
the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
highest perfection.” If Plato had lived in the 
days of Milton, and un@er the same dispensa- 
tion, he would have written thus. 

The system which Milton proposed was 
“the likest he could find by reading to those 
ancient and famous schools of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, and such others,” 
out of which so many illustrious poets and 
princes and historians proceeded. We know 
not if the circumstance has been noticed, but 
it is rather singular that Milton, whose hatred 
of individual power (except in his own person) 
was so bitter, should have invested the govern- 
ment of the one hundred and fifty students and 
servants, of whom his establishment was to be 
composed, in the person of one. As in the an- 
cient Palestra, the education of the body was 
insisted on equally with that of the mind. A 





* Sce in Museum, vols. XII. and XVI. pp. 341, and 265, 
Observations on the Literary Character of Dr. Channing, 
“+ Reviews of his Sermons, Essays vn Milton, Napoleon, 

c. 
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knowledge of the exact use of the weapon, 
“to guard, to strike safely with edge or point,” 
is scarcely of inferior importance to the com- 
prehension of the politics of Aristotle and the 
philosophy of Lucretius; and an acquaintance 
with the various “locks and grips of wrest- 
ling,” is a necessary adjunct to the study of 
Virgil and Socrates. 

Well, indeed, may the originator of such a 
system describe it as tedious at the first ascent, 
even while declaring it to be “so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospect and melodi- 
ous sounds on every side, that. the harp of Or- 
pheus could not be more charming.” But per- 
haps the most romantic idea was the introduc- 
tion of solemn music between the out-of-door 
amusements (the gripings and cuttings already 
mentioned) and the season appointed for re- 
freshment. Not the “ Ayrie-Burgomasters” of 
that Plato whom he so desired to unsphere, 
could have imagined any thing more unearthly 
than this. Even the rewards and ordinary re- 
creations were to partake of the stately Attic 
character, and to be fashioned as much as pos- 
sible after the Model of the Grecian masters. 
In his school, as in his republic, Milton legis- 
lated only for persons like himself. 

The existence of a class of beings, differing 
from him in character and sentiment, seems 
never to have been remembered, or remem- 
bered only to be despised. The course of edu- 
cation is not adapted to the varieties of talent 
and capability, but every boy is to be a Socrates 
or a Tully in spite of nature. Milton, never- 
theless, was so convinced of the practicability 
of his scheme, that if he had possessed the 
power, it would have been instantly and gene- 
rally carried into execution. By degrees what 
a change would have been worked in our ha- 
bits and customs. Instead of the “ royal Hamm- 
let” and the gentle lady “ married to the Moor,” 
we should have listened to the complainings of 
the chained Prometheus, and have had our 
eyes delighted with the choral solemnities of 
the C&dipus and the Antigone. We should 
not have required a royal academy for our 
painters, for their works would have been ex- 
hibited like those of Apelles and his illustrious 
contemporaries before the assembled multi- 
tudes, and a modern Athens would speedily 
have arisen upon the banks of the Thames. ~ 

Cowley’s proposition for the advancement of 
experimental philosophy, partakes largely of 
the visionary nature of Milton. The objects 
which were particularly to engage the atten- 
tion of the professors, were among the most 
interesting and obscure that could be selected. 
The ingenious poet enumerates them with sin- 
gular felicity of language. 


“1. To weigh, examine, and prove all things 
of nature delivered to us by former ages; to de- 
tect, explode, and strike a censure through all 
false monies with which the world has been paid 
and cheated so long, and to set the mark of the 
Coll. upon all true coins, that they may pass 
hereafter without any further trial. 2. To reco- 
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ver the lost inventions, and, as it were, 
lands of the ancients. 3. To improve all the wy 
which we now have. And lastly, to digo 
those which we have not.” 


This would be excellent, if we did not ingy 
it to be impossible. We must look to 
individuals and less imaginative minds for the 
improvement of our schools. From John yj 
ton and Abraham Cowley we shall obtaing, 
thing but dreams. 

Our space declines unfortunately muchfy 
ter than our subject, and we hasten to offer, 
few brief observations upon Milton’s Politic 
character. It has been the fate of Milton, i 
common with many other illustrious meg, 4 
have his name and principles used to sanctig 
crime and rebellion. The republicanism ¢ 
Milton was the republicanism of a poet. Hy 
political life was a pilgrimage to a purer ay 
more ennobled state of being, to which te 
phantom light of a warm and enthusiastic tep. 
perament led him on. The liberty he we 
shipped was the liberty of the soul. In th 
Areopagitica he atlirms boldly, that “whe 
complaints are freely heard, deeply considered, 
and speedily reformed, the utmost of cil 
liberty is attained that wise men look for.” fk 
would have scorned the noisome atmospher 
of a mob-government. Milton was too om 
versant with the history of the world not» 
recollect that the most terrible tyranny is tht 
of the multitude. His beloved Greece woul 
have furnished him with an example, Wit 
Pericles departed the spirit of Athenian fre 
dom, and a wild and hot-blooded demogim, 
generated by the pestilential passions of a ds 
solute democracy, arose in its place. Cicen 
traced the decline of ancient Greece to th 
licentious character of her political assemblies, 
concionum immoderata libertate concidise, 
Liberty, that golden emanation of the sold 
man, so beautiful yet so evanescent in itso 
lours, was dispersed like a vapour before te 
whirlwind of popular tumult. The death 
Pericles was a signal to all the daring ai 
reckless revolutionists of the time. Then sprig 
up a ferocious desire of change in the legis 
tive body, and a hatred of established instte 
tions among the people. They esteemed the 
contempt of the laws—liberty, and an univer 
sal equality the only national happiness. Be 
quence became a prostitute in the hands ¢ 
Cleon, that gratissimus adulator of the p> 
ple, and men to whom the Athenians W 
have hesitated to intrust their private propetty, 
were promoted to the first offices of the stale 
and invested with the government and da 
sal of the revenues. i 

If the author of Paradise Lost had} 
temporarily seduced into an acknowledgmé 
of the superior excellence of a purely 
government, the habits of his own thouy 
would have soon convinced him of his ¢ 
But the liberty which Milton adored was 
petually united to right reason, and from 
“had no dividual being.” Dr. Symmons 
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wercellent passage on this subject, which it 
ies us much pleasure to quote. 
«With Milton the idea of liberty was associa- 
d with that of the perfection of his species. 
inst tyranny, Or the abuse of power, wherever 
itoccurred, and by whatever party it was attempt- 
gin the church or state, by the prelate or the 
yter, he felt himself summoned to contend. 
But sanguine, or if it must be so, rash and blind 
jswas his affection for liberty, he was not pre- 
to receive it from the government of the 
pultitude, or to believe that what he considered 
the oflspring only of wisdom and virtue could be 
erated by the ferment of an uneducated and 
menlightened rabble. From his prose writings 
wd his poems, passages might be adduced to 
dow, that drawing the just line between liberty 
and licentiousness, he regarded the latter as the 
‘morant and destructive demand of the many, 
while to love and cultivate the former, is the pri- 
siege of the favoured and gifted few. Coinciding 
with the sentiment of Sir William Jones, that 
the race of man, to advance whose manly happi- 
ness is our duty, and ought to be our endeavour, 
cannot long be happy without virtue, or actively 
situous without freedom, or securely free with- 
otrational knowledge.” — Life of Milton, p. 589. 
Andbeitremembered that these are the words 
ofthe poet’s Whig-biographer. Then let us hear 
nomore of the countenance and support confer- 
red by Milton upon the radicalism and revolu- 
timism (if we may coin the word) of the day. 
Ietus no more behold his sacred name up- 
lifted like a banner before the intoxicated pro- 
cesions of dissolute idlers and false patriots. 
let us hear no more the Defensio Populi 
brought forward in support of the vote by bal- 
bt and annual elections. If Milton erred in 
his opinions, (and in many instances we may 
be pardoned for thinking that he did err,) it 
was the error of judgment, not of intention. 
He loved truth, for as he himself finely said, 
“Truth is strong next the Almighty!” If he 
ws blind in his prejudices, yet at least he was 
honest; if he eulorised Cromwell when he 
thought him deserving of honour, he did not 
hesitate to remonstrate vehemently and fear- 
lessly when he considered that arch-usurper’s 
tomduct altered. Perhaps a nearer analogy 
is commonly imagined, subsists between 
theage of Milton and our own. He lived, as 
his latest biographer, Mr. Mitford, eloquently 
dserves, at a period when “men were busy 
pulling down and building up; a fermentation 
was spreading over the surface, and dissolving 
the materials of society.” Milton draws a 
frightful picture of the state of society at that 
tty in the Areopagitica. “Behold (he says) 
his vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion- 
house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
vith its protection; the shop of war hath not 
more anvils and hammers waking, to 
fishion out the plates and instruments of armed 
justice in defence of beleaguered truth, than 
¢ be pens and heads there sitting by their 
Sudious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
tew notions and ideas wherewith to present, 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL 
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as with their homage and their fealty, the ap- 
proaching reformation.” And who will deny 
the applicability of this description to the pre- 
sent season? During the last eighteen months, 
has not a deadly blight been resting on all the 
works of literature and art; upon the poet and 
the sculptor, the historian, and the philosopher. 
Throughout that period, have not the elements 
of society, and all the pure charities of life, 
been gradually dissolving? A change has come 
over the spirit of the dream, and men behold 
with other eyes the deeds and works of their 
ancestors. When were men more busy than 
now in pulling down and building up, in level- 
ling the stateliest structures of ancient days 
with the dust, and erecting their own habita- 
tions out of the sacred ruins? When, we would 
inquire, if not now, was the old faith become 
a forgotten thing, and old institutions crum- 
bling away? When had the demon of lustful 
appetence and licentious envy more ardent 
worshippers, or when were his chariot-wheels 
surrounded with a more countless multitude 
of blind and infatuated followers? Fresh thou- 
sands are continually hastening to join in the 
lo Pean! which is ever ringing up into the 
heavens before the march of that giant intel- 
lect, which is to subject the world to its domi- 
nation. Milton grasped at perfection, but not 
at power; he longed to pass into the Canaan 
which his ardent fancy assured him was to be 
found in a well-regulated commonwealth, but 
he thought not of the rivers of milk and honey 
which flowed along it, so that the beautiful 
temple which he anxiously prayed to build for 
the spirit of liberty had been completed. He 
would not have repined, even though he had 
been compelled to sit a blind and desolate beg- 
gar at the portal. 

It was our intention to have examined rather 
minutely the peculiar style and character of 
Milton’s prose works, but we have neither 
time nor space for such an inquiry at present. 
The majority of our readers are, we trust, too 
well acquainted with those treasures to need 
either information or criticism respecting them. 
Although principally of a polemical nature, 
and confessedly written with “the left hand” 
of the author’s genius, they contain passages 
of splendor and majesty, which it would be 
difficult to parallel in the whole range of our 
literature. Sometimes, indeed, the controver- 
sialist speaks with a tongue of fire, and scat- 
ters forth his invectives like burning coals 
upon the heads of his opponents; but far more 
frequently the rich harmonies of the poet’s lyre 
swell upon the ear. The tempest of his anger 
and indignation would be black and terrible, if 
along the deep gloom the delicately coloured 
bow of his fancy were not continually appear- 
ing. The Areopagitica is one of the noblest 
efiorts in the language. We know nothing 
in any book of ancient or modern days, more 
exquisite than the following: 


“ Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe 





contain a potencie of life in them, to be as active 
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as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, 
they doe preserve as in a violl the purest efficacie 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragons’ teeth, and 
being sown up and down may chance to spring 
up armed men. * * * * A good book is the pre- 
-cious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


We cannot trust ourselves longer with the 
prose works of Milton. Perhaps at a more con- 
venient season we may return to them. Mean- 
while let us take a hasty glance at his poetical 
character. 

We do not by any means join in the regret 
expressed by many, that Milton failed to effect 
his early intention of making the history of 
Britain the subject of a lofty epic. The singer 
of the “loves of Angelica, and the exploits of 
Arthur,” might have been a mighty and illus- 
trious poet, but he would not have been the 
boast of his country. From his childhood the 
mind of Milton seems to have been undergo- 
ing a course of tuition the most proper to fit 
him for the sacred office he was to occupy. 
He makes an interesting allusion to this cir- 
cumstance in the introduction to the Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine. 

“T entered upon a course of assiduous study 
in my youth, beginning with the books of the 
Old and New Testament, and going diligently 
through a few of the shorter systems of divines, 
in imitation of whom I was in the habit of class- 
ing under certain heads whatever passages of 
Scripture occurred for extraction, to be made use 
of hereafter, as occasion might require.” 

This was an earnest of the Paradise Lost. 
We question much if a poet so deeply imbued 
with the spirit of the Hebrew world will ever 
again arise among us. Milton may be said, 
without profanity, to connect the age of the 
prophets with the present. He seems to have 
sojourned, during the long period in which his 
divine poem was being created in the Holy 
Land, and to have imbived that patriarchal at- 
mosphere. The very colours of the Kast live 
in his verse. 

It is impossible to cast our eyes over a page 
of Milton’s poetry, crowded with parallel pas- 
sages from Greek, Latin, and Italian writers, 
without perceiving the assistance he derived 
from the works of others. Not a few of his 
most delightful images and felicitous phrases 
are literal translations. The Paradise Lost has 
been quaintly, but not inaptly, styled a temple 
constructed to his immortal fame of the cedar 
of Lebanon, the gold of Ophir, and the marble 
of Paros. His imagination was continually 
haunted by the beautiful and enchanting forms 
of the antique mythology. One of the most 
interesting features of the present edition of 
the poems of Milton is the number of original 
notes contributed by the editor. In these days 
of hack writing, we should have said rather 
compilation, it is absolutely refreshing to 
meet with an author who evidently renders us 
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the fruits of patient and careful stud 
Mitford has collected many of hioginl 
books frequently scarce and very rarely cong, 
ed by the general reader. It appears, 

to be the opinion of poetical editors, that of ty 
treasures of their note-books nothing is tole 
lost, and accordingly they frequently spill whee 
pages of miscalled parallel passages oy 
single line. Mr. Mitford has not ents 
avoided the seductive error of his pred : 
and we cannot but consider several of his 
tations as evidences of the editor’s ingen 
and research, rather than illustrations of the 
text of the poet. We have been so sincemis 
our praise of Mr. Mitford's book, that we fel 
the less reluctance in pointing out an e 

of what appears to us irrelevant and unneg, 
sary commentary. 

Milton says, Par. Lost, lib. i. v. 74% 
scribing the fall of the angel from heaven~ 

“and how he fell 
From heaven they fabled, thrown by angry Jon 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlements.” / 

Now we should have supposed battleney 
sufficiently plain and intelligible; but Mr, Mit 
ford thinks otherwise, and, by way of glosan, 
presents us with the following verse fm 
Beaumont’s Psyche :— 

“Much higher than the proudest battlements 
the old heavens;” 

and concludes by referring us to Don Quinte 

for further information. Sancho Panza ills 

trating Paradise Lost! 

We could add to this, but we will not. We 
would recommend to any future editor of Mi- 
ton to direct his investigation particularly 
the stores of rabbinical learning with whieh 
the author of the Paradise Lost was 9 inti 
mately familiar. ‘This is an unexplored fel 
of research, for we are not aware that Mr 
Todd, or any other editor, has drawn anything 
from it. Before we dismiss the notes w 
ought to mention that for “a few” Mr. Mit 
ford acknowledges himself indebted to the Re 
verend Alexander Dyce, the able editor ¢ 
Peele, and other excellent, though neglectei, 
dramatists. 

Here, then, we bid farewell to Milton a 
his biographers. Of the poetry of the nolie 
bard, we have said little where our heart it 
clined us to say much. Some of the me 
beautiful remembrances of our youth are ci 
nected with his divine poetry, when we dwel, 
as under the influence of enchantment, with 
the flowery walks of his undecaying 
and the shadows of those trees “ which wet 
odorous gums and balm” slept upon our eyes 
and the amber streams rolled over the Elysaa 
flowers at our feet! Then, indeed, we 
almost say with the enthusiast Cowper, 
the perusal of his L’Allegro or Comus 
us “dance with joy.” Years have only deep 
ened our love into veneration. He wae 
sublimity enough to command our lef, nd 
gentleness enough to awaken our allec 


He unites the fancy of Spenser to the majet] 
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ness and cultivated talent, passing the intervals 


of a learned profession amidst scenes highly 


favourable to his poetic inspirations, not: in a 
churlish and rustic solitude, but in the daily 
exercise of the most precious sympathies, as a 
husband, a father, and atriend. To such an 
inhabitant, the simple, unostentatious elegance 
of the cottage at Lasswade is well suited ; and 
its image will never recur to my memory, 
without a throng of those pleasing associations, 
whose outline 1 have faintly sketched.”—vol. 
i. p. 126. 

Mr. Stoddart, at a subsequent part of his 
work, describes a tour of the south of Scotland, 
in¢luding Liddesdale, in which he was accom- 
panied by Mr. Scott. His narrative is here 
evidently enriched, in no slight degree, with 
the local knowledge of his companion, and es- 
pecially with his numerons traditionary anec- 
dotes of the former inhabitants of the Border. 
“In return,” we are informed by Sir Walter 
himself, “he (Mr. Stoddart) made me better 
acquainted than [ had hitherto been with the 
poetic effusions which have since made the 
Lakes of Westmoreland, and the authors by 
whom they have been sung, so famous where- 
ever the English tongue is spoken.” Upon 
these writers he partly formed the style of his 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


MINSTRELSY OF THE BORDER. 


For some years before the end of the century, 
Sir Walter had been in the habit of making, 
periodically, what he called “ raids” into Lid- 
desdale, for the purpose of collecting the ballad 
poetry of that romantic and most primitive 
district. The term raids was highly appro- 
priate to those journeys, for the country was 
still in nearly the same secluded state as in the 
old riding times; and although ballads were g 
different ware from bullocks, the expedition 
was invested with much of the same adven- 
turous character which must have belonged to 
a predatory incursion of the fifteenth century. 
Liddesdale, which forms the western extremity 
of the Scottish Border, is a wild, pastoral vale, 
which in former times was almost exclusively 
occupied by the Elliows and Armstrongs, noted 
for their lawless character, and even now was 
possessed by a race of store-farmers of a re- 
markably unsophisticated description. The in- 
habitantsof this vale cut off, ina great measure, 
from all communion with the rest of the coun- 
try, retained a strong impress of primeval 
manners, and were at least perfectly acquainted 
with the traditionary character of their ances- 
tors, if they did not choose to imitate it- Sir 
Walter travelled thither, from the more civil- 
ized part of Roxburghshire, in an old gig, 
which also contained his early friend and local 
guide, Mr. Robert Shortreed of Jedburg, 
Sheriff-substitute of the county. Introduced 
by this gentleman, Sir Walter paid visits to 
many of the farmers and small proprietors, 
among whom, or among their retainers, he 








tudy, of Eschylus, and the delicate finish and grace 
Notes tg HE of Canova to the bold and sweeping outlines 
1Y cone, of Michael Angelo. Hazlit said eloquently 
' bowen, of Dante, that he stood unappalled upon that 
that of tp dark shore which separates the ancient from 
D is the the modern worid, and beheld the glories of 
Spill Who antiquity dawning through the abyss of time. 
eS Overy The observation may be applied with equal 
t entirely iety to Milton. He dul indeed, so to 
“decessn, k, throw a bridge over that vast gulf which 
f his qm the river of time has worn between the past 
Ingennity and the present. He was at once a Hebrew 
MS of the an a Greek, at Italian, and a Briton. He 
Sincere jp thered his treasures from every region of 
t Wwe fe the earth. On every shore the tide of ages 
1 Example had left something worthy of preservation. 
Unnecs FF Compared with Shakspeare, he was not natu- 
12 rily learned. But amage he a 7 it 
& “re pever so Worthless, started into life be- 
aven— oe the potency of his Prometiean pencil. 
The corruptible tnight then be said to put on 
gry Jon incorruption, and the mortal immortality. A 
block of marble from Pentelicus became a 
attlemen: prize worthy of contention by princes after it 
Mr. Mit jad been fashioned into beauty by the chisel 
glossary, of Praxiteles, and the humblest thought, sub- 
8 fon jected to the alchemy of Milton’s yenius, be- 
came transmuted into sometying precious and 
ments cotly. He was an enchanter who changed 
all the earthen edifices of the imagination into 
ld. 
= We thank Mr. Mitford heartily for his de- 
we . ¢ . 
lightful volumes, which have been the instru- 
t We sven “lapping our souls in Elysium,” for 
of Mil so short a period. 
larly to 2 
whieh 
80 Int LIFE AND WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
ed = SCOTT, 
at Mr. 
rything (Continued from page 144.) 
“ Speaking of Lasswade, Mr. Stoddart says—— 
he Re “The circumstance which particularly endears 
tor of this spot to me, is the residence of my friend 
lect, Mr. Walter Scott, whose poetical talents are 
too well known to receive any accession of 
al praise from me.” (This must, of course, chiefly 
nelle refer to a manuscript fame.) “TI shall have a 
ab future occasion to speak of the pleasure and in- 
pen struction which I derived from the society of 
oc such a companion ina subsequent part of my 
Iwet tour; yet I cannot withhold the immediate ex- 
vithin pression of my feelings; they oblige me to say 
ain something, and the fear of doing them injustice 
wor prevents my saying much. ‘Though we cannot 
ena pay the debts of friendship in public, we should 
van hot be ashamed to acknowledge them; this 
; false shame of our best feelings has, indeed be- 
. come almost fashionable; but it is a fashion 
walt ominous to general morals and destructive of 
ep individual happiness. I cannot believe but that 
was treader of taste would be delighted with even 
‘a sslight copy of that domestic picture which I 
ion contemplated with so much pleasure during my 
os short visit to my friend—~a man of native kind- 








picked up several capita] specimens of the pop- 
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ular poetry of the district, descriptive of adven- 
tures of renown which took place in the days 
of yore, besides impressing his mind with that 
perception of the character of the people, which 
he afterwards embodied in his Dandie Din- 
mont. Mr. Shortreed, who was a most intelli- 
gent person, used to relate an amusing anec- 
dote, illustrative of the shy manners of this 
sequestered race. On visiting a particular 
person, whose name and place of residence are 
sufficiently indicated by his usual designation 
of “ Willie o’ Milburn,” the honest farmer was 
from home, but returned while Sir Walter was 
tying up his horse in the stable. On being 
told by Mr. Shortreed that an Edinburgh advo- 
cate was come to see him, he expressed great 
alarm, and even terror, as to the character of 
his visitor, the old fear of the law being still so 
very rife in Liddesdale as even to extend to the 
simple person of any of its administrators. What 
idea Willie had formed of an Edinburgh bar- 
rister, cannot exactly be defined ; but, having 
gone out to reconnoitre, he soon after came 
back with a countenance of so mirthful a cast 
as eminently bespoke a relieved mind. “Is 
you the advocate!” he inquired of Mr. Short- 
reed. “Yes, Willie,” answered that gentle- 
man. “ Deil o’ me’s feared for them, then,” 
cried the farmer; “you’s just a chield like 
oursells !” 

It was not alone necessary on this occasion 
to write down old ballads from recitation; but 
the intending editor also thought proper to store 
up the materials of notes by which the ballads 
themselves might be illustrated. On this ac- 
count he visited many scenes alluded to in the 
metrical narratives, and opened his ear to all 
the local anecdotes and legends which were 
handed down by the peasantry. He had a most 
peculiar, and, it may even be said, mysterious 
mode of committing these to memory. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Shortreed’s distinct recollection, 
he used neither penci] nor pen, but, seizing 
upon any twig or piece of wood which he could 
find, marked it by means of a clasp-knife, with 
various notches, which his companion believed 
to represent particular ideas in his own mind ; 
and these Mr. Shortreed afterwards found 
strung up before him in his study at home, like 
the nick-sticks over a baker’s desk, or the 
string alphabet ofa blind man. He seemed to 
have invented this algebraic system of memo- 
randum-making for his own use, and, to an 
appearance, was as conversant with its myste- 
r.es as he could be with the more common 
accomplishment of writing. When his own 
pockets were inconveniently stuffed with notes, 
he would request Mr. Shortreed to take charge 
of a few; and often that gentleman has dis- 
charged as much timber from his various inte- 
guments, as, to use his coor Dyes quoted 
from Burns, might have mended a mill. 

The truth is, Sir Walter was blessed with a 
memory of extraordinary power, so that a very 
slight notation was necessary to bring to his 
recollection any thing he had ever heard. Of 
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this proof may be adduced from the r 
published Memoirs of Mr. James H, 

thus speaks with reference to the part of fp 
Walter’s life now under notice :— 

“He, and Skene of Rubislaw, and I, 
out one night, about midnight, leistering 
pers* in the ‘l'weed; and on going to kindle, 
light at the Elibank March, we found, to og 
inexpressible grief, that our coal had gone out 
lo think of giving up our sport was out of the 
question; so we had no other shift save to send 
Robert Fletcher home, all the way through ty 
darkness, the distance of two miles, for another 
fiery peat. 

“ While Fletcher was absent, we three at 
down on a piece of beautiful greensward, q 


| the brink of the river, and Scott desired me to 


sing him my ballad of Gilmanscleuch. Noy 
be it remembered that this ballad had ney 
been either printed or penned. I had merely 
composed it by rote, and, on finishing it, thye 
years before, I had sung it once over to 
Walter. I began it at his request; but in te 
eighth or ninth verse, I stuck in it, and coglj 
not get on with another line; on which heb. 
gan ita second time and recited it every wor, 
from beginning to end. It being a very | 
ballad, consisting of eighty-eight stanzas, 
testified my astonishment. He said that be 
had been out on a pleasure party on the Forth, 
and that to amuse the company, he had recited 
that ballad and one of Southey’s (the Abbotd 
Aberbrothock,) but of which ballads he bad 
only heard once from their respective authors 
and he believed he had recited them both with 
out missing a word.” 

His collections in Liddesdale, joined tow 
rious contributions from reciters in other part 
of the country, among whom the poet jut 
quoted was one, formed his first publication 
any note, the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 
This work was issued in 1502, from the prin 
ing press of his early friend Mr. James Balla. 
tyne of Kelso; and the elegance of its type 
graphy was not its least remarkable featur. 
It displayed a vast quantity of curious aml 


*=pearing salmon. 

t The fliowing is a still more remarkable anecdote: 

“We have heaid a geutieman who was one of the pany 
at Dunvegan during the visit of Sic Walter Scott, describe 
in enthusiastic terms the extent, variety, and richness of 
the conversational powers of the iliustrious novelist la 
ue of their evening parties, a young lady who was preseat 
uade sume involuntary exclamation respecting Sir Wak 
ier’s wonderful memory, When, as an insiance he said, a 
what his wemory ounce was, he related the following te 
markable circumstance: His triend, Mr. Thomas Camp 
beli, cailed upon him ove evening to show him the mai 
crypt of a poem he had written—the Pleasures of Hope 
Sir Walter bappened to have some fine old whiskey inhi 
house, aud his friend sat down and had a tumbler or two 
of punch. Mr. Campbell left him, but Sir Wane 
he would dip into the manuscript before going to bed 
opened it, read, and read again —charwed withthe classical 
grace, purity, and stateliness of that finest of all our modem 
didactic poems. Next morning Mr. Campbell again cali, 
when, to his inexpressible surprise, his fiend on re 
the manuscript to its owner, said he should guard 
against piracy, for that he himself could repeat the poem 
from beginning to end! ‘The poet dared him to the tas, 
when Sir Walter Scott began and actuaily rep 
whole, consisting of more than two thousand lines, 
the omission of only a few couplets.—Jnverncss Cour 
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Appointment as Sheriff—Abandonment of Professional Life. 


shetruse learning; and, in particular, a most 
“timate acquaintaince with a district of Scot- 
god which had hitherto received hardly any 
gitention either from the historian or the anti- 
wary. At first it consisted of only two 
yolumes ; but a third was added on the reprint- 
ing of the work next year; by which means 
the editor was enabled to present a new depart- 
ment of his subject—imitations by himself and 
others, of the ancient ballad. ‘The work was, 

the whole, a pleasing melange of history, 

, and tradition ; and it gained the author 
s considerable reputation, although certainly 
not that of an original poet in any great degree. 

APPOINTMENT AS SHERIFF. 

Previous to this period—in December, 1799 
—4e had been favoured through the interest of 
his friends already alluded to, with the Crown 
appointment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, to which 
was attached a salary of 300/. a-year. This 
ofice, while it demanded no oppressive duties, 
rendered it necessary that he should reside a 
certain part of the year in Selkirkshire ; and 
he therefure engaged the house of Ashesteil, on 
the banks of the ‘I'weed, which continued to be 
his country residence till he removed to Abbots- 
furd. The nomination was to him a peculiarly 
happy one, as he had many valued connexions 
in Selkirkshire, and the immediately adjacent 
counties, while the office itself conferred both 
ageneral and local respectability, such as was 
lughly suited to his taste. 

ROMANCE OF SIR TRISTREM. 

It is here to be mentioned, that, in 1804, Mr. 
Scott increased his reputation as a literary an- 
tiguary, by publishing the ancient minstrel tale 
of “Sir Tristrem,” which he shewed, in a 
learned disquisition, to have Been composed 

Thomas of Ercildoune, commonly called 

homas the Rhymer, a personage well known 
in Scottish tradition, and who flourished in the 
tuirteenth century. By this publication, it was 
established that the earliest existing poem in 
the English language was written by a native 
ofthe Lowlands of Scotland. ‘The manuscript 
was derived from the Auchinleck Library. 

ABANDONMENT OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 

For the ensuing circumstances of the poet’s 
life, it will be best to resort to his own narra- 
tive, introductory to a late edition of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. 

“At this time,” says he, alluding to the era 
of 1803, “I stood personally in a different po- 
sition from that which I occupied when I first 
dipped my desperate pen in ink, for other pur- 
poses than those of my profession. I had been 
for some time married—was the father of a 
ring family, and though fully enabled to meet 
the consequent demands upon me, it was my 
duty and my desire to place myself in a situ- 
ation which would enable, me to make honour- 
able provision against the various contingencies 
of life. It may be readily supposed that the 
attempts which I had made in literature had 

unfavourable to my success at the bar. 
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The goddess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and I 
suppose every where else, of a peculiarly jealous 
disposition. She will not readily consent to 
share her authority, and sternly demands from 
her votaries, not only that real duty be carefully 
attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shall be observed even in the 
midst of total idleness. It is prudent, if not 
absolutely necessary, in a young barrister, to 
appear completely engrossed by his profession ; 
however destitute of employment he may be, 
he ought to preserve, if possible, the appear- 
ance of full occupation. He should at least 
seem perpetually engaged in his law papers, 
dusting them, as it were; and, as Ovid advises 
of the fair,* 
‘Si nullus erit pulvus, tamen excute nullum.’ 


Perhaps such extremity of attention is more 
especially required, considering the great num- 
ber of counsellors who are called to the bar, 
and how very small a number of them are finally 
dispesed or tind encouragement, to follow the 
law as a profession. Hence the number of de- 
serters is so great, that the least lingering look 
behind occasions a young novice to be set down 
as one of the intending fugitives. Certain it 
is, that the Scottish Themis was at this time 
peculiarly jealous of any flirtation with the 
Muses, on the part of those who had ranged 
themselves under her banner. * * * 
“The reader will not wonder that my open 
interference with matters of literature dimi- 
nished my employment in the weightier matters 
of the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose 
choice the counsel takes rank in his profession, 
do me less than justice by regarding others 
among my contemporaries as fitter to discharge 
the duty due to their clients, than a young man 
who was taken up with running after ballads, 
whether Teutonic or national. My profession 
and I, therefore, came to stand nearly upon the 
footing on which honest Slender consoled him- 
self with having established with Mrs, Anne 
age. ‘There was no great love between us 
at the beginning, and it pleased Heaven to de- 
crease it on farther acquaintance!” 1 became 
sensible that the time was come when I must 
either buckle myself resolutely to ‘the toil by 
day, the lamp by night,’ renouncing all the 
Dalilahs of my imagination, or bid adieu tothe 
profession of the law, and hold another course, 
“ T confess my own inclination revolted from 
the more severe choice, which might have been 
deemed by many the wiser alternative. As 
my transgressions had been numerous, my re- 
pentance must have been signalized by unusual 
sacrifices. I ought to have mentioned that, 
since my fourteenth or fifteenth year, my 
health, originally delicate, had been extremely 
robust. From infancy | had laboured under the 
infirmity of a severe Lena but, as I believe 
is usually the case with men of spirit who suffer 
under personal inconveniences of this nature, I 





* There is a slight mistake :—it is to the admirers of the 
fair the classic puet gives this ingenious 
Q2 
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had, since the“improvement of my health, in|depth of philosophical reflection to ; 

defiance of this incapacitating circumstance, |that the petty warfare of Pope with the duney 

distinguished myself by the endurance of toil] of his period, could not have been Carried @ 

on foot or horseback, having often walked | without his suffering the most acute 

thirty miles a-day, and rode upwards of a hun-}such as a man inust endure from musggj 

dred without stopping. Inthis manner I made} by whose stings he suffers agony, alth he 

many pleasant journeys through parts of the|can crush them in his grasp by myriads, Ny 

country then not very accessible, gaining more | is it necessary to call to memory the map bu. 

amusement and instruction than | have been|miliating instances in which men of the grea 

able to acquire since I have travelled in a more| est genius have, to avenge some pitiful quarre, 

commodious manner. I practised most sylvan] made themselves ridiculous during their liye, 

sports also with some success and with great|to become the still more degraded objects of 

delight. But these pleasures must have been| pity to future times. 

all resigned, or used with great moderation,| “Upon the whole, as I had no pretension tp 

had I determined to regain my station at the|the genius of the distinguished persons why 

bar. It was even doubtful, whether I could,}had fallen into such errors, | concluded ther 

with perfect character as a jurisconsult, retain} could be no occasion for imitating them ing, 

a situation in a volunteer corps of cavalry| mistakes, or what I considered as such; 

which I then held. The threats of invasion} in adopting literary pursuits as the principl 

were at this time instant and menacing; the | occupation of my future life, I resolved, if pos. 

call by Britain on her children was universal, | ble, to avoid those weaknesses of temper which 

and was answered by many who, like myself,|seemed to have most easily beset my more 

consulted rather their will than their ability to| celebrated predecessors. 

bear arms. My services however, were found} With this view, it was my first resolutig 

useful in assisting to maintain the discipline of|to keep a3 far as was in my power abreaste J his end 

the corps, being the point on which their con-| society, continuing to mamtain my place ig & tire of 

stitution rendered them most amenable to mili-| general company without yiclding to the vey iod | 

tary criticism. In other respects the squadron] natural temptation of narrowing myself to what [J capable 

was a fine one, consisting of handsome men,| is called literary society. By doing so, im ff bition, 

well mounted and armed at their own expense.|agined I should escape the besetting sin JJ prospec 

My attention to the corps took up a good deal | listening to language which from one motive J} to whic 

of time; and while it occupied many of the hap-|or other ascribes a very undue degree of cop Jj obtaine 

piest hours of my life, it furnished an additional | sequence to literary pursuits, as if they were ff sitvatio 

reason for my reluctance again to encounter] indeed the business rather than the amusemat “Th 

the severe course of study indispensable tojof life. The opposite course can only becom ff been g 

success in the juridical profession. pared to the injudicious conduct of one who fj when 
* On the other hand, my father, whose feel-|pampers himself with cordial and luscios J} with t 

ings might have been hurt by my quitting the/ draughts until he is unable to endure whole ff field of 

bar, had been for two or three years dead, so|some bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore,] m § ter wit 

that I had no control to thwart my own incli-|solved to stick by the society of my commis, § remain 

nation; and my income being equal to all the] instead of seeking that of a more literary cas, the tra 

comforts, and some of the elegancies of life, I} and to maintain my general interest in what cessful 

was not pressed to an irksome employment by} was going on around me, reserving the mand peared 

necessity, that most powerful of motives; con-| letters for the desk and the library. ‘Tales 

sequently I was the more easily seduced to} “ My second resolution was a corollary ftom jj my re] 

choose the employment which was most agree-| my first. 1 determined that, without shutting [J dispose 

able. This was yet the easier, that, in 1500, 1| my ears to the voice of true criticism, I would popula: 

had obtained the preferment of Sheriff of Sel-| pay no regard to that which assumes the fom [J know, 

kirkshire, about 3002. a-year in value, and|of satire. L therefore resolved to arm myself the hal 

which was the more agreeable to me, as in| with the triple brass of Horace against all the prize f 

that country I had several friends and relations. | roving warfare of satire, parody, and sarcasm; The 

But I did not abandon the profession to which I| to laugh at the jest was a good one; or, if other jj Wnite 

had been educated without certain prudential! | wise, to let it hum and buzz itself to sleep. lad sty 

resolutions, which, at the risk of egotism, [ will] “It is to the observance of these rules, (ac and th 

here mention,—not without the hope that they | cording to my best belief}) that, after a life of dent w 

may be useful to young persons who may stand| thirty years engaged in literary labours d 

in circumstances similar to those in which I| various kinds, [ attribute my never having been 

entangled in any literary quarrel or contre “TI 
“In the first place, upon considering the] versy ; and, which is a more pleasing result, afterw 

lives and fortunes of persons who had given|that I have been distinguished by the personal come 1 

themselves up to literature, or to the task of] friendship of my most approved contemporaries sire of 

pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the|of all parties.” ditions 

circumstances which chiefly affected their} “I adopted at the same time another resol - W 

happiness and character, were those from/tion, on which it may doubtless be remarked, of her 

which Horace has bestowed upon authors the| that it was well for me that I had it in my —f tesy of 

epithet of the Irritable Race. It requires no| power to do so, and that, therefore, it is a line 


then stood. 














which can be less generally appli- 

















re. acagete cases. Yet I fail not to record 
Tied @ I pis part of my plan, convinced that though it 
tortar, J gay not be in every one’s power to adopt ex- 
QUitog, ff yely the same resolution, he may, nevertheless, 
ugh he HE py his own exertions, In some shape or other, 
. Ne Mf atain the object on which it was founded, 
any by fF gamely, to secure the means of subsistence, 
e grea IM without relying exclusively on literary talents. 
juarte, [Jn this respect I determined that literature 
r live, should be my staff, but not my crutch, and that 
ects of I the profits of my labour, however convenient 

gherwise, should not become necessary to my 
sion ty [ordinary expenses. W ith this purpose, I re- 
is why ME wlved, if the interest of my friends could so 
there I fir favour me, to retire upon any of the respec- 
ns ff uble offices of the law, in which persons of 
: and, I that profession are glad to take refuge, when 
cin] ff they feel themselves, or are judged by others, 
"posi [incompetent to aspire to its higher offices and 
which Mf honours. Upon such an office an author might 






hope to retreat, without very susceptible alter- 
ation of circumstances, whenever the time 






Jutin should arrive that the public grew weary of 
astof [his endeavours to please, or he himself should 
ce in [tire of the occupation of authorship. At this 
very If period of my lite I possessed so many friends 
what capable of assisting me in this object of am- 





[im @ bition, that 1 could hardly overrate my own 
in of pects of obtaining the moderate preferment 
otive  towhich I limited my wishes; and in fact, | 





obtained in no long period the reversion of a 
situation which completely met them. 

“Thus far all was well, and the author had 
been guilty, perhaps, of no great imprudence, 
when he relinquished his forensic practice, 
with the hope of making some figure in the 
field of literature. But an established charac- 
ter with the public in my new capacity, stil] 
remained to be acquired. I have noticed that 












mis, : 
“ast, the translations from Burger had been unsuc- 
vhat (cessful; nor had the original poetry which ap- 





peared under the auspices of Mr. Lewis, in the 
‘Tales of Wonder,’ in any great degree raised 
my reputation. It is true, | had private friends 
disposed to second me in my efforts to obtain 
popularity. But I was sportsman enough to 
know, that if the greyhound does not run well, 
the halloos of his patrons will not obtain the 
prize for him.” 

The author then details his resolution to 
write a poem of considerable length in the bal- 
lad style, varied by the octo-syllabic measure ; 
and the following is his account of the acci- 
dent which dictated a subject :— 










LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 






“The lovely young Countess of Dalkeith, 
afterwards Harriet, Duchess of Buccleuch, had 
come to the land of her husband, with the de- 
sire of making herself acquainted with its tra- 
ditions and customs. All who remember this 

will agree, that the intellectual character 
of her extreme beauty, the amenity and cour- 
tesy of her manners, the soundness of her un- 
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Lay of the Last Minstrel. 








Ing, and her unbounded benevolence, 
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gave more the idea of an angelic visitant than 
of a being belonging to this nether world; and 
such a thought was but too consistent with the 
short space she was permitted to tarry amongst 
us. Of course, where all made it a pride and 
pleasure to gratify her wishes, she soon heard 
enough of Border lore; among others, an aged 
gentleman of property,* near Langholm, com- 
imunicated to her ladyship the story of Gilpin 
Horner, a tradition in which the narrator, and 
many more of that county were firm believers. 
The young Countess, much delighted with the 
legend, and the gravity and full confidence 
with which it was told, enjoined it on me as 
a task to compose a ballad on the subject. Of 
course, to hear was to obey;t and thus the 
goblin story, objected to by several critics as 
an excrescence upon the poem, was, in fact, 
the occasion of its being written. . . . 

“It was, to the best of my recollection, more 
than a year after Mr. Stoddart’s visit, that, by 
way of experiment, I composed the first two 
or three stanzas of ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ I was shortly afterwards visited by 
two intimate friends, one of whom still sur- 
vives. ‘They were men whose talents might 
have raised them to the highest station in lite- 
rature, had they not preferred exerting them 
in their own profession of the law, in which 
they attained equal preferment. I was in the 
habit of consulting them on my attempts at 
composition, having equal confidence in their 
sound taste and friendly sincerity. In this 
specimen | had, in the phrase of the Highland 
servant, packed all that was my own, at least, 
for | had also included a line of invocation, a 
little softened, from Coleridge,— 


‘ Mary, mother, shield us well.’ 


As neither of my friends said much to me on 
the subject of the stanzas I showed them be- 
fore their departure, I had no doubt that their 
disgust had been greater than their good na- 
ture chose to express. Looking upon them, 
therefore, as a failure, I threw the manuscript 
into the fire, and thought as little more as I 
could of the matter. Some time afterwards, I 
met one of my two counsellors, who inquired, 
with considerable appearance of interest, about 
the progress of the romance I had commenced, 
and was greatly surprised at learning its fate. 
He confessed that neither he nor our mutual 
friend, had been at first able to give a precise 
opinion on a poem so much out of the common 
road; but that as they walked home together 
to the city they had talked much on the sub- 
ject, and the result was an earnest desire that 
I would proceed with the composition. 
* * * * 


“The poem, being once licensed by the 
critics as fit for the market, was soon finished, 





* Mr. Beattie of Mickledale, a man then considerably 
upwards of eighty. 

t In aletter to Miss Seward, the poet has acknowledged 
that, if requested by the Countess of Dalkeith, he would 
have written a poem upon a broomstick.—Seward’s Let- 
ters, vol. vi. 1811. 
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proceeding at about the rate of a canto per 
week. There was, indeed, little occasion for 
pause or hesitation, when a troublesome rhyme 
might be accommodated by an alteration of the 
stanza, or where an incorrect measure might 
be remedied by a variation of the rhyme. 

“Tt was finally published in 1805, and may 
be regarded as the first work in which the 
writer, who has been since so voluminous, laid 
his claim to be considered as an original au- 
thor.” The work produced to the author the 
sum of £600. 


APPOINTED A PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SESSION. 


In the preceding extracts, Sir Walter has 
alluded to his obtaining the reversion of a 
situation which completely met his moderate 
wishes as to preferment. This was the ho- 
nourable and easy office of a Principal Clerk 
in the Court of Session, the prospects of which 
opened upon him in 1805. One of the officiating 
clerks, Mr. George Home, who had served up- 
wards of thirty years, and of whom it may be 
mentioned in passing, that he was one of the 
literary fraternity concerned in “ The Mirror,” 
found it about this time agreeable to his ad- 
vanced age to retire, more especially as he had 
just succeeded to his paternal estate of Wed- 
derbura, in consequence of tie death of his 
brother. As hopes had been held out to Sir 
Walter from an influential quarter, that he 
would be provided for in a manner suitable to 
his wishes; and as Mr. Pitt had himself ex- 
pressed a wish to be of service to the author of 


the Lay of the Last Minstrel, he was induced to 
apply for the reversion of this office, upon an 
arrangement that Mr. Home should continue 
during life to draw the emoluments, while Sir 


Walter should perform the duty. His desires 
were readily acceded to, and Geo, III. is re- 
ported to have said, when he signed the com- 
mission, “that he was happy he had it in his 
power to reward a man of genius, and a per- 
sun of such distinguished merit. This docu- 
ment lay in the oilice, subscribed by his Ma- 
jesty, and Sir Walter was in London with Mr. 
Hoime’s resignation in his pocket, and nothing 
required for the completion of the affair but 
his paying the proper fees, when Mr. Pitt's 
death, on the 25th of January, 1806, made way 
for the appointment of a new and opposite 
ministry. It is a very general impression that 
Sir Walter was indebted ultimately for his 
place to the grace and favour of an adminis- 
tration differing from himself in politics; but 
the real fact speaks less equivocally for the 
nominee, though quite as honourably for Mr. 
Fox. That great statesman, who had previ- 


ously been heard to express his admiration of 


Mr. Scott’s talents, no sooner learned the diffi- 
culty which had occurred respecting his ap- 
pointment, than he gave directions for accele- 
rating it, and that it should be conferred as a 
favour, coming directly from his administra- 
tion. The expectant, however, had previously 
applied, through Lord Stafford and Lord So- 
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merville, to Earl Spencer, for the j 

usual on a change of ministry, of pass; 
grants as are already in a certain state of 
gress, unless an impropriety can be chal] 

His lordship at once acceded to the request ag 
a matter of justice, but with the handsome da, 
claration that he would have been glad if it 
could have been done as one of favour, 
warrant was theretore in Mr. Scott's Posses. 
sion, when the words of Mr. Fox were te 
peated to him. He never had any thing el 
to say on this subject, than that he would have 
been proud to owe an obligation to a man gf 
Mr. Fox’s brilliant qualifications, if it had beeg 
his fortune to be so distinguished, and provided 
that he could have done so without any dere. 
liction of his own political opinions, 

The appointment of Mr. Walter Scott, g 
zealous Tory, to the situation of Pring; 
Clerk of Session, was announced in the same 
Gazette, (March 8, 1506,) which contained the 
nomination of Messrs. Erskine and Clerk tp 
to the offices of Lord Advocate and Solicitor. 
general, just vacated, according to custom, by 
the late Tory holders, Sir James Montgomery 
and Mr. Robert Blair. It is also remarkable, 
that, at this period, Lord Melville, who had 
been the first to hold out hopes of this prefer 
ment, was now under impeachment of the 
House of Commons, for supposed high crimes 
and misdemeanours. 

Sir Walter continued for five or six year 
to perform the duties of his office without sal 
ry, when at length an alteration of the lw 
respecting the mode of providing for super. 
anuated officers, permitted his colleague to re 
tire upon an annuity, and he was left to enjoy 
the profits, as he also executed the labours, of 
the situation. These profits were never sts 
tionary, but seldom much below 12001. a-year, 
which, with the 300/. which he enjoyed a 
Sheriff, might be said to make up a very re 
spectable income, without regard to the result 
of his literary labours. 


BALLADS AND LYRICAL PIECES, 


During the year 1806, Sir Walter collected 
his original compositions in the ballad style 
into a smal] volume, which he published under 
the title of “ Ballads and Lyrical Pieces.” The 
volume contained several compositions, which 
he had contributed to Mr. M. G. Lewis's 
“Tales of Wonder,” published in 1801. In 
the same year, encouraged by the rising fame 
of his productions, the booksellers issued an 
elegant fine paper edition of his “ Poetical 
Works,” in five volumes. 


MARMION. 
In 1808, Sir Walter published his second 


poem of magnitude, “Marmion,” in W. 

we are informed by himself, he took grett 
pains, and was disposed to take still more, if 
the distresses of a friend had not “rendered 
it convenient at least, if not necessary, to ha» 
ten its publication. The publishers,” he cam 
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Marmion—Dryden. 


tinues* “of ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
emboldened by the success of that poem, wil- 
lingly offered a thousand pounds for ‘ Mar- 
mio,’ The transaction being no secret,{ af- 
forded Lord Byron, who was then at general 
war with all who blacked paper, an opportunity 
to include me in his satire, entitled * English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ I never could 
conceive how an arrangement between an au- 
thor and his publishers, if satisfactory to the 

rsons concerned, could afford matter of cen- 
sure to any third party. I had taken no unu- 
sual or ungenerous means of enhancing the 
yalue of my merchandise ; I had never hig- 
gled a moment about the bargain, but accepted 
st once of what I considered the very hand- 
some offer of my publishers.{ ‘These gentle- 
men, at least, were not of opinion that they 
had been taken advantage of in the transac- 
tion, which was indeed of their own framing ; 
on the contrary, the sale of the poem was so 
far beyond their own expectation, as to induce 
them to supply the Author’s cellars with what 
is always an acceptable present to a young 


Scotch house-keeper, namely, a hogshead of 


excellent claret.” 
While “ Marmion” was not exempt from 
some faults which the critics did not fail to 


point out, it brought an immense increase of 


reputation to the Author. Its more stately 
chivalric pictures, its stronger alliance to na- 
tial history, and the broader scale on which 
it painted feudal manners, produced greater 
admiration than what had been excited by 
“The Lay.” “By good fortune,” says Sir 
Walter, “the novelty of the subject, and, if | 
may say so, some force and vivacity of de- 
scription, were allowed to atone for many im- 
perfections. Thus, the second experiment on 
the public patience, generally the most peril- 
ous—for the public are then most apt to judge 
with rigour, what in the first instance they 
had received, perhaps, with imprudent gene- 
rosity—was, in my case, decidedly successful. 
I had the good fortune to pass this ordeal fa- 
vourably, and the return of the sales before 
mej makes the copies amount to thirty-six 
thousand, printed between 1808 and 1825, be- 
sides a considerable sale since that period. 

Sir Walter considered this as not only the 
crisis of his poetical reputation, but the climac- 
teric of his poetical character. He has been 
heard to say, that he never had been in danger 
of becoming vain till the extraordinary success 
of “Marmion” had nearly made him so. He 
Tesisted the temptation, and it fled from him for 
ever. Previously to this period, he had gene- 





* Introduction to late edition of “ Marmion.” 

t The circumstance of a modern poem fetching a thou- 
sand pounds, was alluded to, in terms of suitable wonder- 
ment, in a contemporary letter of Miss Seward. 

} It was a peculiarity of Sir Walter Scott’s literary con- 
duct, that he always required to have an offer made to him 
by the bookseller. ‘Till the offer was made, he was like a 
ghost uninvoked, and would hardly say any thing upon 
pont mt but when it was made, he was almost sure to 
aerept it without demur, 

§Writing in April, (830. 
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rally felt a little anxious to see what the period- 
ical critics said of his works; but now this anx- 
iety ceased, and he rarely heeded either the’ 
voice of praise or censure. 

“ Marmion” consisted of six cantos, and each 
was graced with a prefatory address or epistle 
to some friend of the poet, the principal object 
of which, probably, was to serve as interludes 
or breathing spaces during the progress of the 
story. In the first of these pieces, addressed 
to Mr. W. Stewart Rose, the poet breathed an 
affectionate requiem over the tomb of Pitt, and 
took occasion from the well-known juxta-posi- 
tion of that sepulchre to the grave of Fox, in 
Westminster Abbey, to introduce some highly 
graceful acknowledgments of the talents of the 
Whig Statesman. 


“ Nor yet repress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 

Nor be thy reguiescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o’er Fox’s tomb. 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

When best employ’d and wanted most.* 
Mourn genius high and lore profound. ¢ 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine, 

To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow 
They sleep with him who sleeps below: 
And if thou mourn’st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave ; 
Be every harsher thought suppress’d, 
And sacred be his last long rest.” 


EDITION OF DRYDEN. 


Marmion had been published at the very 
commencement of the year 1808; within a 
few weeks thereafter, appeared “The Works 
of John Dryden, now first collected, in eighteen 
volumes. Illustrated with Notes, Historical, 
Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the 
Author. By Walter Scott, Esq.” This} pub- 
lication manifested, in a striking manner, the 
great erudition of the poet of Marmion. In 
composing the Life of Dryden, he frankly con- 
fessed, that the research of Malone, and the 
critical acumen of Johnson, had left him little 
to do in these different departments. “But 
something,” he conceived, “remained for him 
who should consider these literary productions 
in their succession, as actuated by, and ope- 
rating upon, the taste of an age, where they 
had so predominating an influence, and who 
might, at the same time, connect the Life of 
Dryden with the history of his publications.” 
Accordingly, the most original and interesting 
part of his work consists in the view which it 
exhibits of the general literary character of 
Dryden’s age, al of the one immediately pre- 
ceding. Although this, to use the phrase of 
the trade, was a remarkably heavy book, it 

*To explain the seeming inconsistent mystery of this ex- 
pression, it may be mentioned, that the whole couplet was 
written by the late Marquis of Abercorn, (the patron and 


employer of Sir Walter's father), and inserted, at his ex- 
press request, while the shect was in proof, 


t Price 9% 9s. 
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met eventually with so much success, as to 
demand a reprint at the end of a few years. 


SADLER’S STATE PAPERS.—SOMERS'S TRACTS. 


In 1809, Sir Walter assisted in editing “ The 
State-Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler,” 
which appeared in two expensive volumes, in 
quarto. Sadler was the negociator, in behalf 
of Henry VIIL., respecting the proposed mar- 
riage between Prince Edward and the infant 
Mary, Queen of Scots; and his state-papers 
throw much light, not only upon that political 
transaction, but upon the domestic circum- 
stances of Scotland, in the early half of the six- 
teenth century. The Life of Sir Ralph, and 
a great variety of historical notes, were sup- 
plied by the subject of this memoir. In the 
same year, Sir Walter contributed like assist- 
ance to a new edition of Lord Somers’s invalu- 
able collection of tracts, which appeared in 
twelve volumes quarto. 

EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER. 

Some of the late efforts of Sir Walter had 
shewed he was not disposed to confine himself 
to poetry, but had also the inclination to pre- 
pare more ordinary and familiar matter for the 
public taste. This arose, in some measure, 
from his connection with Mr. John Ballantyne, 
a youthful friend and companion, who had now 
entered into business at Edinburgh as a book- 
seller and publisher on a large scale. It was 


perhaps as much owing to the adventurous dis- 
position of Mr. Ballantyne as to the taste of the 
poet, that the latter had become concerned in 


the prose publications above-mentioned. At 
the request of the same individual, Mr. Scott 
now became a contributor to an annual Regis- 
ter, on a more ambitious principle than any 
hitherto attempted, of which Mr. Southey was 
at first the editor. The first volume, referring 
to the year 1803, appeared early in 1810, in 
two parts; but, although public approbation was 
loud in favour of the historical chapters, the 
work, after being conducted in a spirited man- 
ner for a few years, was eventually dropped for 
want of support;—this being evidently a field 
in which the talent of the writers could not tell 
in the manner itdidelsewhere. The first vo- 
lume contained a remarkably able and pleasing 
paper “ On the Living Poets of Great Britain,” 
which internal evidence would lead us to set 
down to Mr. Scott, notwithstanding the awk- 
wardness which he must, in that case, have 
felt, in ranking as one of the three first-rate 
poets of the day, and in extending to himself 
that degree of praise which must have been 
necessary alike fur justice, and to preserve his 
incognito, It must be allowed, however, that 
while the praise is managed with some delicacy, 
this criticism contains a much severer view of 
his own faults than the delirious approbation of 
the public would permit any critic of its own 
body to exercise. 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 
It is necessary to have recourse to the poet’s| 
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own narrative,* for an account of the ¢; 
stances which directed his choice in hig 
poetical attempt: ad 

“ The ancient manners, the habits and coe 
toms of the aboriginal race by whom the High 
lands of Scotland were inhabited, had alwa 
appeared to me peculiarly adapted to prety, 
The change in their manncrs, too, had taken 
place almost within my own time, or at least | 
had learned many particulars Concerning the 
ancient state of the Highlands, from the mr 
men of the last generation. I had alway 
thought the old Scottish Gael highly , 
for poetical composition. The feuds and palit. 
cal dissensions, which, half a century earlier 
would have rendered the richer and wealthier 
part of the kingdom indisposed to countenanee 
a poem, the scene of which was laid in tip 
Highlands, were now sunk in the generous 
compassion Which the English, more than 
other nation, feel for the misfortunes of a 
honourable foe. The Poems of Ossian had, by 
their popularity, sufficiently shewn, that # 
writings on Highland subjects were qualified 
to interest the reader, mere national prejudices 
were, in th» present day, very unlikely to ia. 
terfere with their success, 

“| had also read a great deal, and hear 
more, concerning that romantic country, where 
I was in the habit of spending some time evey 
autumn; and the scenery of Loch Katrine wy 
connected with the recollection of many a dey 
fiend and merry expedition of former days 
This poem, the action of which lay 
scenes so beautiful, and so deeply imprinteda 
my recollections, was a labour of love, andit 
was no less so to rec!] the manners and ing 
dents introduced. The frequent custom ¢ 
James IV., and particularly of James V., 
walk through their kingdom in disguise, a& 
forded me the hint of an incident, which never 
fails to be interesting, if managed with tk 
slightest address or dexterity. 

“TI may now confess, however, that the em 
ployment, though attended with great pleasure, 
was not without its doubts and anxieties A 
lady, to whom I was nearly related, and wih 
whom I lived, during her whole life, on th 
most brotherly terms of affection, was residing 
with me at the time when the work was in pr 
gress, ahd used to ask me, what I could possibly 
do to rise so early in the morning, (that bap 
pening to be the most convenient time tome 
for composition.) At last I told her the subject 
of my meditations ; and I can never forget the 
anxiety and affection expressed in ber reply. 
‘Do not be so rash,’ she said, ‘my dares 
cousin. You are already popular—more % 
perhaps, than you yourself will believe, or than 
even I, or other partial friends, can fairly allow 
to your merit. You stand high—do not rasbly 
attempt to climb higher, and incur the risk 
a fall; for, depend upon it, a favourite will mt 
be permitted even to stumble with impunily. 





* Iutroduction to late edition of the Lady of the Lake 
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[replied to this affectionate expostulation in 
the words of Montrose :— 
‘He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.’ 


«é]fI fail,’ I said, for the dialogue is strong 
in my recollection, ‘it is a sign that I ought 
never to have succeeded, and | will write prose 
for life: you shall see no change in my temper, 
nor will I eat a single mea! the worse. But if 


I succeed, 
‘Up with the bonnie blue ‘bonnet, 
* The dirk, and the feather, and a’ !’ 


« Afterwards I shewed my affectionate and 
anxious critic the first canto of the poem, 
which reconciled her to my imprudence. 
Nevertheless, although I answered thus confi- 
dently, with the obstinacy often said to be 

t to those who bear my surname, I ac- 
knowledge that my confidence was considera- 
bly shaken by the warning of her excellent 
taste and unbiassed friendship. Nor was | 
much comforted by her retractation of the un- 
favourable judgment, when I recollected how 
likely a natural partiality was to effect that 
change of opinion. In such cases, affection 
rises like a light on the canvass, improves any 
favourable tints which it formerly exhibited, 
and throws its defects into the shade. * * 

“I took uncommon pains to verify the accu- 
racy of the local circumstances of this story. 
[ recollect, in particular, that, to ascertain 
whether I was telling a probable tale, I went 
into Perthshire to see whether King James 
could actually have ridden from the banks of 
Loch Vennachar to Stirling Castle within the 
time supposed in the poem, and had the pleasure 
to satisty myself that it was quite practicable. 

* After a considerable delay, ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’ appeared in June 1810; and its suc- 
cess was certainly so extraordinary, as toinduce 
me for the moment to conclude, that I had at 
last fixed a nail in the proverbially inconstant 
wheel of Fortune, whose stability in behalf of 
an individual, who had so boldly courted her 
favours for three successive times, had not as 
yet been shaken.” 


ROKEBY—LORD OF THE ISLES—SMALLER POEMS. 

In the “Lady of the Lake,” Sir Walter 
Scott appeared to have produced the finest 
specimen of which his genius was capable. 
His earlier efforts were less matured and re- 
fined ; and the later are all, in various degrees, 
less spirited and effective. In 1811, appeared 
“Don Roderick,” a dreamy vaticination of 
modern Spanish history ; in 1813 he published 
“Rokeby,” in which he attempted, but without 
success, to invest English scenery and a tale of 
the Civil War, with the charm which he had 
already thrown over the Scottish Highlands 
and Borders, and their romantic inhabitants. 
Rokeby met with a decidedly unfavourable re- 
ception; and it cannot be denied the public 
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enjoyed to a greater extent a burlesque, which 
appeared upon it, under the title of “ Jokeby.” 
The evil success of this poem induced him to 
make a desperate adventure to retrieve his 
laurels; and in 1814 he published “The Lord 
of the Isles.” Even the name of Bruce, how- 
ever, could not compensate the want of what 
had been the most captivating charm of his 
earlier productions—the development of new 
powers and styles of poesy. The public was 
now acquainted with his whole “fence,” and 
could, therefore, take no longer the same in- 
terest in his exhibitions. It is said that his 
friend, the proprietor of the scene of “ Rokeby,” 
said to him jocularly, about this time, that evi- 
dently his works only found a tolerable sale, in 
consequence of having his name upon the title- 
page. ‘To this Sir Walter is said to have an- 
swered rather testily, that he would put the 
assertion to the proof by publishing his next 
poetry anonymously. He, therefore, produced 
two smaller poems in succession, named “ The 
Bridal of Triermain,” and “ Harold the Daunt- 
less; but to verify what his friend had said, 
they made a very slight impression upon the 
public. Yet it may be asserted, that an indi- 
vidual, without national or other prepossessions, 
beginning to read the author's poetical works 
for the first time, would not find nearly somuch 
difference between the early and late produc- 
tions, as was found by the contemporary public. 
So much was the greater appreciation of the 
former owing to novelty. 
WAVERLEY. 

It now became evident to Sir Walter, with- 
out the use of any monitor like him employed 
by the Archbishop of Toledo, that his day as a 
poet was well nigh past. He saw that he must 
“change his hand” if he wished his lyre any 
longer to awaken sympathetic chords in the 
bosom of the public. About the close of the 
last century, he had commenced a tale of 
chivalry in prose, founded upon the legendary 
story of Thomas the Rymer; but it never went 
beyond the first chapter. Subsequently, he re- 


|solved upon a prose romance relating toan age 


much nearer our own time. ‘“ My early recol- 
lections of the Highland scenery and customs 
nade so favourable an impression in the poem 
called the Lady of the Lake, that I was induced 
to think of attempting something of the same 
kind in prose. I had been a good deal in the 
Highlands at a time when they were much 
less accessible, and much less visited, than they 
had been of late years, and was acquainted with 
many of the old warriors of 1745, who were, 
like most veterans, easily induced to fight their 
battles over again, for the benefit of a willing 
listener like myself. It naturally occurred to 
me that the ancient traditions and high spirit 
of a people, who, living in a civilized age and 
country, retained so strong a tincture of man- 
ners belonging to an early period of society, 
must afford a subject favourable for romance, if 
it should not prove a curious tale marred in the 





telling. 
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“Tt was with some idea of this kind, that, 
about the year 1805, I threw together about 
one-third part of the first volume of Waverley.* 
It was advertised to be published by the late 
Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, 
under the name of “ Waverley,” or, “’T is Fifty 
Years since”—a title afterwards altered to, "Tis 
Sixty Years since, that the actual date of pub- 
lication might be made to correspond with the 
period in which the scene was laid.t{ Having 
proceeded as far, 1 think, as the Seventh 
Chapter, I shewed my work to a critical friend, 
whose opinion was unfavourable; and having 
some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to risk 
the loss of it by attempting a new style of com- 

ition. I therefore threw aside the work I 
Pad commenced, without either reluctance or 
remonstrance. * * * This portion of the 
manuscript was laid aside in the drawers of 
an old writing desk, which, on my first coming 
to reside at Abbotsford in 1811, was placed in 
a lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. Thus, 
though [ sometimes, among other literary avo- 
cations, turned my thoughts to the continuation 
of the romance which I had commenced, yet as 
I could not find what I had already written, 
after searching such repositories as were 
within my reach, and was too indolent to at- 
tempt to write it anew from memory, I as often 
laid aside all thoughts of that nature.” 

The Author then adverts to two circum- 
stances which particularly fixed in his mind 
the wish to continue this work to a close— 
namely, the success of Miss Edgeworth’s de- 
lineations of Irish life, and his happening to 
be employed, in 1808, in finishing the romance 
of Queen Hoo-Hall, left imperfect by Mr. 
Strutt. “Accident,” he continues, “at length 
threw the lost sheets in my way.” 

“ | happened to want some fishing tackle for 
the use of a guest, when it occurred to me to 
search the old writing-desk already mentioned, 
in which I used to keep articles of that nature. 
[ got access to it with some difficulty; and in 
looking for lines and flies, the long-lost manu- 
script presented itself. I immediately set to 
work to complete it, according to my original 
purpose. * * * Among other unfounded 
reports, it has been said, that the copyright 
was, during the book’s progress through the 
press, offered for sale to various booksellers in 
London at a very inconsiderable price. This 
was not the case. Messrs. Constable and Ca- 
dell, who published the work, were the only 


* Sir Walter here seems partly to attribute to an event 
which happened in 1°30, (his publication of the Lady of 
the Lake,)a result which took place in 1205. It isevident 
that he only intended to imply that the success of the 
poem induced him to renew his prose attempt after it had 
been several years cast aside. See Sequel. 

tWe have here another curious anachronism. Sir 
Walter overlooks that the era of 1745 was in reality, 
sizty years antecedent to that of 1205, and that if any al 
teration was required to be made for the date of publica- 
tion, (1814) it ought to have been to “ seventy years since.” 
What makes this the more strange, is, that in the intro- 
duction to the Novel as published, where he persuades 
himself to be writing in 1°05, as seems to have really 
been the case, he gives the space of time rightly enough, 
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persons acquainted with the contents of 
publication, and they offered a large aa 
it, while in the course of printing, whichis 
ever, was declined, the Author not : 
part with the copyright. ° 

“ Waverly was published in 1814, and a8 te 
title-page was without the name of the 4 
thor, the work was left to win its Way ints 
world without any of the usual recom 
tions. Its progress was for some time shy. 
but, after the first two or three months, ity», 
pularity increased in a degree which mn 
have satisfied the expectations of the A 
had these been far more sanguine than he eye 
entertained. 

“Great anxicty was expressed to leam ty 
name of the Author, but on this no authentic 
information could be attained. My orig, 
motive for publishing the work anonymous 
was the consciousness that it was an expen 
ment on the public taste, which might 
probably fail, and therefore there was no ce. 
sion to take on myself the personal risk of dis 
comfiture. For this purpose, considerable pra 
cautions were used to preserve secrecy, My 
old friend and school-fellow, Mr. James Bal 
lantyne, who printed these novels, had thee. 
clusive task of corresponding with the Authe, 
who thus had not only the advantage of hi 
professional] talents, but of his critical abilities 
The original manuscript, or, as it is techni 
called, copy, was transcribed, under Mr. 
lantyne’s eye, by confidential persons; nor ws 
there an instance of treachery during the may 
years in which these precautions were resorted 
to, although various individuals were employed 
at different times. Double proof-sheets wer 
recularly printed off. One was forwarded 
the Author by Mr. Ballantyne, and the alten. 
tions which it received were, by his own bani, 
copied upon the other proof-sheet for the ue 
of the printers, so that even the corrected 
proofs of the Author were never seen in the 
printing-office ; and thus the curiosity of such 
eager inquirets as made the most minute» 
vestigation was entirely at fault.” 

To this account of the publication of We 
verley, it is only to be added, that the pop- 
larity of the work became decided rather more 
quickly, and was, when decided, much higher, 
than the Author has given to be understood 
It was read and admired universally, both i 
Scotland and England, so that, in a very shot 
time, about twelve thousand copies were ds 
posed of. 

MIDDLE LIFE. 


At this period we are called upon to tum 
awhile from the literary to the domestic histo 
ry of the poet. To continue our quotation 
from his own delightful narrativet— 


* The carelessness of Sir Walter Scott, in all bis cow 
positions, found a most fortunate correction in the tas® 
and good sense of this gentleman, who had the fortuse 
to be his printer from nearly the commencement of his 
literary career, as if fate had united the two in their 
spective capacities by an unalterable decree. 


t Introduction to the late edition of Rokeby. 








namely, “ Sixty years since.” 
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8 ofty HP «if shall not, I believe, be accused of ever{Shenstone’s Leasowes, and envied the t, 
uni HP having attempted to usurp @ superiority over/much more for the pleasure of accomplishing 
ICh; boy, men of genius, my contemporaries; but,|the objects detailed in his friend’s sketch of 






jn paint of popularity, not of actual talent, the/his grounds, than for the possession of pipe, 







ay y ual tal 
Pe ice of the public has certainly given me/|crook, flock, and Phillis to the boot of all. 
Id a8 the such a temporary superiority over men, of}|My memory, also, tenacious of quaint ex- 
the Ap, whom, in regard to poetical fancy and feeling, | pressions, still retained a phrase which it had 






I scarcely thought myself worthy to loose the|gathered from an old almanack of Charles 







Y in 

te shoe-latch. On the other hand, it would be|the Second’s time (when every thing down to 
@ shy: absurd affectation in me to deny, that I con-/almanacks affected to be smart,) in which the 
its pp ceived myself to understand more perfectly|reader, in the month of June, is advised, for 
h mag than many of my contemporaries, the manner | the sake of his health, to take a walk of a mile 
Author, most likely to interest the great mass of man-|or two before breakfast, and, if he can possi- 
he eve kind. Yet, even with this belief, 1 must truly | bly so manage, to let his exercise be taken upon 






bis own land. 

“With the satisfaction of having attained 
the fulfilment of an early and long-cherished 
hope, I commenced my improvements, as de- 
lightful in their progress as those of the child 
who first makes a dress for a new doll. The 


and fairly say, that I always considered my- 
self rather as one who held the bets, in time 
to be paid over to the winner, than as having 
any pretence to keep them in my own right. 
“In the meantime, years crept on, and not 
without their usual depredations on the passing 
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- generation. My sons had arrived at the age|nakedness of the land was in time hidden by 

) ovcg. when the paternal home was no longer their| woodlands of considerable extent—the smallest 

of dis best abode, as bothwere destined to active life. | possible of cottages was progressively expanded 
The field sports, to which I was peculiarly at-|into a sort of dream of a mansion-house, whim- 
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| i tached, had now less interest, and were re-|sical in the exterior, but convenient within. 
: Bal placed by other amusements of a more quiet} Nor did I forget what was the natural plea- 
re ey. character; and the means and cpportunity of|sure of every man who has been a reader, I 


pursuing these were to be sought for. I had,}/mean the filling the shelves of a tolerably 





athor, . ee . ° reg br 
if his indeed, for some years attended to farming, aj large library. All these objects I kept in view 
to be executed as convenience should serve; 






knowledge of which is, or at least, was then, 
indispensable to the comforts of a family re- 
siding in a solitary country house ; but although 
this was the favourite amusement of many of 






and although I knew many years should elapse 
before they could be attained, I was of a dis- 
position to comfort myself with the Spanish 
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many my friends, I have never been able to consider | proverb, ‘ Time and I against any two.’ 

red itasa source of pleasure. I never could think} “The difficult and indispensable point, of 

ved ita matter of passing importance, that my cat-| finding a permanent subject of occupation, was 

rer tle, or my crops, were better or more plentiful | now at length attained; but there was annex- 
than those of my neighbours, and neverthe-|ed to it the necessity of becoming again a can- 






didate for public favour: for as I was turned 
improver on the earth of the every-day world, 
it was under condition that the small tenement 
of Parnassus, which might be accessible to my 
labours, should not remain uncultivated.” 
Although the author has designed this to 
serve as an introduction to Rokeby, which a 
peared in 1813, it applies more extensively 
and properly to the early range of what have 
been called the Waverley Novels. Sir Walter 
soon found that the cultivation of poetry was 
not likely to encourage the cultivation, or at 
least the extension, of his estate ; and he there- 
fore resolved to try what could be done with 
prose. In the preceding passages, he has per- 
haps understated the intensity of his desire of 
becoming a land proprietor. The writer of 
these pages is convinced that this was a pas- 
sion which glowed more warmly in his bosom 
than any appetite which he ever entertained 
for literary fame. The whole cast of his mind, 
from the very beginning, was essentially aris- 
tocratic; and it is probable that he looked with 


less I began to feel the necessity of some more 
quiet out-door occupation than I had hitherto 
pursued. I purchased a small farm of about 
100 acres, with the purpose of planting and 
impfoving it, to which property circumstances 
afterwards enabled me to make considerable 
additions; and thus an era took place in my 
life, almost equal to the important one men- 
tioned by the Vicar of Wakefield, when he 
removed from the blue room to the brown. In 
point of neighbourhood, at least, the change of 
residence made little more difference. Ab- 
botsford, to which we removed, was only six 
or seven miles down the Tweed, and lay on 
the same beautiful stream. It did not possess 
the romantic character of Ashiesteil, my for- 
mer residence; but it had a stretch of meadow 
land along the fiver, and possessed, in the 
phrase of the landscape gardener, considerable 
capabilities. Above all, the land was my own, 
like uncle Toby’s bowling-green, to do what 
I would with. It had been, though the grati- 
fication was long postponed, an early wish of 
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mine, to connect myself with my mother-earth, 
and prosecute those experiments by which a 
species of creative power is exercised over the 
face of nature. I can trace, even to childhood, 
@ pleasure derived from Dodsley’s account of 
Museum,—Vol. XXII. 


more reverence upon an old title to a good es 
tate, than upon the most ennobled title-page in 
the whole catalogue of contemporary genius. 
Thus it was a matter of astonishment to many, 





that, while totally insensible to flattery on the 
No. 128.— 
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score of his works, and tly destitute of] 
all the airs of a prof or practised author, 
he could not so well conceal his pride in the 
possession of a smal! patch of territory, or his 
sense of importance asa local dispenser of jus- 
tice. As seen through the medium of his 
works, he rather appears like an old baron or 
chivalrous knight, displaying his own charac- 
ter and feelings, and surrounded by the ideal 
creatures which such an individual would have 
mixed with in actual life, than as an author of 
the modern world, writing partly for fame, and 

for subsistence, and glad to work at that 
which he thinks he can best execute. It was 
unquestionably owing to the same principle of 
his mind, that he kept the Waverley secret 
with such pertinacious closeness—being un- 
willing to be considered as an author writing 
for fortune, which he must have thought some- 
what degrading to the Baronet of Abbotsford. 
It was now the principal spring of his actions 
to add as much as possible to the little realm 
of Abbotsford, in order that he might take his 
place—not among the great literary names 
which posterity is to revere, but among the 
country gentlemen of Roxburghshire! The 
nucleus of his property was a small farm, call- 
ed by the plain name of Cartley-Hole, which 
he purchased from the late Dr. Douglas, minis- 
ter of the neighbouring parish of Galashiels, 
and upon which he conferred the more elegant 
title of Abbotsford, adopted with reference to 
a ford in the Tweed, just opposite the spot, 
coupled with the adjacent Abbey of Melrose. 
The situation was generally considered unfor- 
tunate, as it lay on a northern slope towards 


the river, and was bounded close at hand by a 


public road. ‘The neighbouring land was also 
of such a kind* as to promise the poet, when 
he should purchase it, rather more amusement 
in bringing it up, than is generally wished 
even by the most enthusiastic improvers. 
EARLIER CLASS OF NOVELS. 

It was chiefly, nevertheless, to his desire of 
forming an estute on this spot, which he might 
hand down to his descendants, that the world 
is indebted for a series of the most delightful 
fictions that ever appeared, It is not neces- 
sary here to say much regarding these works, 
as they are so generally known; it may be 
enough to subjoin little more than a list of 
them, with their respective dates of publica- 
tion. To Waverley succeeded, in 1815, Guy 
Mannering; in 1516, the Antiquary, and the 
First Series of the Tales of my Landlord, 


nick and Melrose; and thus, as i s vegetable surface was 
periodically pared off, it at length came to lose almost 
all natural pith, and was reduced to what in Scripture 
is termed a field of stones. For this land his anxiety to 
possess. and his ability to pay, caused him to give much 
mofe than its value. The whole rental of what be must 
have bought at something approaching half a plum, is 
not above seven hundred a year; so that his descendants, 
Without some additional fortune, wili not be able to live 
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containing the Black Dwarf and. ¢ 
tality ; in 1818, Rob Roy, and the 

ries of the Tales of my Landlord, comps 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian; and in 
Third Series of Tales of my te 
taining the Bride ot Lammermoor and Ady 
gend of Montrose. 

Sir Walter, having early been i 
the disposition of the public to tire of thes 
peated appearances of even a favourite 
had, in the ‘Tales of my Landlord, assume, 
new incognito, which, however, wag 
seen through. It was impossible, withouy 
terly abandoning the gifts he possessed, tog 
sume a style sufficiently discrepant to ingyy 
upon the public. The same great magiciy 
was seen to be at work in both series, andiy 
artifice had therefore only the etiect of givug 
a slight fillip to public curiosity. 

It was not the least remarkable featueg 
these works that, while there was so much) 
delight, there was hardly a passage that jam 
with any existing prejudices, or could be ints. 
preted into offence by any class of men, Ty 
author, in only one instance, permitted hisoy 
prepossessions to wound the feelings of by 
countrymen. ‘This was in the tale of (ij 
Mortality, where he was thought to have g 
a somewhat too favourable picture of the 
liers, and afar more unjust delineation of ther 
opponents. The Scottish people, who inseng 
bly have paid a far worse compliment tothe 
Presbyterians of those days by desertingallthey 
standards of faith, yet entertain a very lanid- 
ble feeling of reverence for those men wh 
considered it their duty, in a tyrannical rej 
to lay down their lives in the cause of 
rights. ‘They therefore expressed a very 
ral sense of the injustice of the Author of We 
verley towards those martyrs; and it soon 
ceived shape from the pen of Dr. M’Crie, we 
wrote a very acrimonious pamphlet upon th 
subject, published at first in the Christian b 
structor. As Sir Walter was unquestionably 
led into this error by one of the fundameml 
tendencies of his imaginative character—ais 
position to favour the aristocratic against th 
plebeian—it was not perhaps worth whileb 
have issued such a wild declamation again 
it. It may be allowed, however, that he bs 
himself given the clamour its most proper 
swer in a passage in the ensuing series of th 
Tales of my Landlord—an answer of whith 
the reader will observe the force, if he keep 
in mind what has been here related concen 
ing the author’s own ancestors of the seve 
teenth century :— 

“It has been demanded of me, Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, by what right I am eatitledt 
constitute myself an impartial judge of thet 
discrepancies of opinion, seeing (as it is 
that I must necessarily have been descendé 
from one or other of the contending parti 
and be, of course, wedded, for better forwam, 
according to the reasonable practice of Sa 





Upon it in the style of even moderate country gentiemen. 


land, to its dogmata or opinions, and bound, 
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Sal 
His Miner and 
‘by the tie matrimonial, or, to speak 
qitioat metaphor, ex jure sanguinis, to main- 

gain them in preference to all others. 
/# Bat, nothing denying the rationality of the 
male, which calls on al] now living to rule their 
tical and religious opinions by those of their 
randfathers, and inevitable as seems the 
or other horn of the dilemma betwixt 
ghich my adversaries conceive they have pin- 
ped me to the wall, [ yet spy some means of 
and claim a privilege to write and 
k of both parties with impartiality. For 
0, ye Powers of Logic! when the Prelatists 
ga Presbyterians of old times went together 
bythe ears in this unlucky country, my ances- 
jor (venerated be his memory !) was one of the 
» called Quakers, and suffered severe 
handling from either side, even to the extenu- 
dion of his purse, and incarceration of his 

” 


person. 
LATER CLASS OF NOVELS. 


Having now drawn upon public curiosity to 
the extent of twelve volumes in each of his 
two incognitos, he seenis to have thought it 
necessary to adopt a third; and accordingly 
he intended Ivanhoe, which appeared in the 
beginning of 1820, to come forth as the first 
work of a new candidate for public favour— 
mmely, Lawrence Templeton. From thisde- 
sign he was diverted by a circumstance of tri- 
yal importance, the publication of a novel at 
Iondon, pretending to be a fourth series of the 
Talesof my Landlord. It was therefore judg- 
ed necessary that Ivanhoe should appear as a 
veritable production of the Author of Waver- 


ley. To it succeeded, in the course of the 
same year, the Monastery and the Abbot, 
which were judged as the least meritorious of 


all his prose tales. In the beginning of the 
year 1821, appeared Kenilworth, making twelve 
volumes, if not written, at least published, in as 
many months. Jn 1822 he produced the Pi- 
rate and the Fortunes of Nigel ; in 1823, Peve- 
ril of the Peak* and Quentin Durward; in 
184, St. Ronan’s Well and Redgauntlet; in 
1825, Tales of the Crusaders:} in 1826, Wood- 
stock; in 1827, Chronicles of the Canongate, 
Arst series ;t in 1828, Chronicles of the Canon- 
gite, second series; in 1829, Anne of Geier- 
stein; and in 1831, a fourth series of Tales of 
my Landlord, in four volumes, containing two 
tales, respectively entitled Count Robert of Pa- 
ti, and Castle Dangerous. The whole of 
these novels, except where otherwise speci- 
fied, consisted of three volumes, and, with those 
mmerly enumerated, make up the amount of 
his fictitious prose compositions to the enor- 
Mous sum of seventy-four volumes. 
MINOR AND FUGITIVE WORKS. 


Throughout the whole of his career, both as 
4 poet and novelist, Sir Walter was in the ha- 
bit of turning aside occasionally to less impor- 
lant avocations of a literary character. He 
asa contributor to the Edinburgh Review dur- 





*Four Volumes. {Four Volumes. { Two Volumes. 
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ing the first few yeats of its existence, though, 
for the last twenty years, perhaps, he had not 
so much as opened the work. T'o the Quar- 
terly Review he was a considerable contribu- 
tor, especially for the last five or six years of 
his life, during which, that excellent periodi- 
cal was conducted by his son-in-law, Mr. Lock- 
hart. To the Supplement of the Sixth Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he contributed 
the articles “Chivalry,” “Romance,” and the 
“Drama.” In 1818, he wrote one or two 
small prose articles for a periodical, after the 
manner of the Spectator, which was started by 
his friend Mr. John Ballantyne, under the title 
of “The Sale Room,” and was soon after 
dropped for want of encouragement. In 1814, 
he edited “The Works of Swift,” in 19 vo- 
lumes, with a Life of the Author; a heavy 
work, but which, nevertheless, required a re- 
print some years afterwards. In 1814, Sir 
Walter gave his name and an elaborate intro- 
ductory essay to a work entitled “ Border An- 
tiquities,” (two volumes 4to,) which consisted 
of engravings of the principal antique objects 
on both sides of the Border, accompanied by 
descriptive letter-press. In 1815, he made a 
tour through France and Belgium, visiting the 
scene of the recent victory over Napoleon. 
The result was a lively traveller’s volume, un- 
der the title of “ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” 
and a poem styled “ The Field of Waterloo.” 
In the same year he joined with Mr. Robert 
Jameson and Mr. Henry Weber, in composing 
a quarto on Icelandic Antiquities. In 1819, 
he published “An Account of the Regalia of 
Scotland,” and undertook to furnish the letter- 
press to a second collection of engravings, un- 
der the title of “ Provincial Antiquities and 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland,” one of the 
most elegant books which has ever been pub- 
lished respecting the native country of the 
editor. 
POLITICAL APPEARANCES. 

In the year 1820, the agitated state of the 
country was much regretted by Sir Walter 
Scott; and he endeavoured to prove the absur- 
dity of the popular excitement in favour of a 
more extended kind of parliamentary repre- 
sentation, by three papers which he inserted 
in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal newspaper, 
under the title of “The Visionary.” Howe- 
ver well intended, these were not by any means 
happy specimens of political disquisition. The 
truth is, Sir Walter, with all his high literary 
gifts, did not possess the art of concocting a 
short essay, either on politics or on any moral 
or general topic. He appears, moreover, to 
have been in a great measure ignorant of the 
arguments and strength of his political oppo- 
nents. He treats them as if they were in the 
mass a set of simple and uninformad people, led 
away by a few raving demagogues; and his 
attempt, accordingly, appears nearly as ridicu- 
lous, as it might be to address grown men with 
the arguments which prevail only with chil- 
dren. Some months afterwards, it was deeni- 
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ed necessary by a few of the Tory gentlemen 
and lawyers, to establish a newspaper in which 
the more violent of the radical prints should 
be met upon their own grounds, and reprisals 
made for a long course of insults which had 
hitherto been endured with patience. To this 
association, Sir Walter subscribed; and, by 
means partly furnished upon his credit, a week- 
ly | aren was commenced under the title of 
“The Beacon.” As the scurrilities of this 
print inflicted much pain in very respectable 
quarters, and finally led to the death of one of 
the writers in a duel, it sunk, after an exist- 
ence of a few months, amidst the general exe- 
crations of the community. Sir Walter Scott. 
though he probably never contemplated, and 
a was hardly aware of the guilt of the 

acon, was loudly blamed for his connexion 
with it. It must be allowed, in extenuation 
of his offence, that the whole affair was only 
an experiment, to try the effect of violent ar- 
gument on the Tory side , and that, if it did not 
exceed the warmth of the radical prints, there 
was nothing abstractedly unfair in the attempt. 
On the other hand, a party who stand in the 
light of governors, and who, in general, are 
placed in comfortable circumstances, assume 
violence with a much worse grace than the 
multitudinous plebeians, who are confessedly 
in a situation from which complaint and irrita- 
tion are almost inseparable. 

MINOR POETICAL WORKS. 

In 1822, Sir Walter published “Trivial Po- 
ems and Triolets, by P. Carey, with a Preface ;” 
and, in 1822, 
“Halidon Hill.” In the succeeding year, he 
contributed a smaller dramatic poem, under 
the title of “ Macduff’s Cross,” to a collection 
of Miss Joanna Baillie. The sum of his re- 
maining poetical works may here be made up, 
by adding “The Doom of Devorgoil,” and 
“The Auchindrane Tragedy,” which appear- 
ed in one volume in 1830, It cannot be said 
of any of these compositions, that they have 
made the least impression upon the public. 
PRIVATE LIFE—BARONETCY—KING'S VISIT TO 

SCOTLAND. 

The great success of the earlier novels of 
Sir Walter Scott had encouraged his publish. 
ers, Messrs. Archibald Constable and Compa- 
ny, to give large sums for those works; and, 
previous to #24, it was understood that the 
author had spent from fifty to a hundred thon- 
sand pounds, thus acquired, upon his house and 
estate of Abbotsford. During the months 
which his official duties permitted him to spend 
in the country—that is, the whole of the more 
genial part of the year, from March till No- 
vember, excepting the months of May and 
June—he kept state, like a wealthy country 
gentleman, at this delightful seat, where he 
was visited by many distinguished persons 
from England, and fromthe Continent. As he 
scarcely ever spent any other hours than those 
between seven and eleven, a. M., in composi- 
tion, he was able to devote the greater part of 


appeared his dramatic poem of 
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the morning to country exercise, «9 
perintendence of his planting and agri¢ 
operations; while the evenings were, j 
great measure, devoted to his guests, 
every day, he used to ride a consi 
tance—sometimes not less than twenty mils 
on horseback. He also walked a great 
and, lame as he was, would sometimes tieiy 
stoutest of his companions. > 

Among the eminent persons to whog 
had been recommended by his genius, anjig 
productions, the late King George IV. 
and not the least warm in his adminatig 
The poet of Marmion had been honoured wig 
many interviews by his sovereign, when Pring 
of Wales and Prince Regent; and his Mg 
ty was pleased, in March, 1520, to Create hy 
a baronet of the United Kingdom, being ti 
first to whom he had extended that honouraly 
his accession to the crown.* 

In 1822, when his Majesty visited Sg 
land, Sir Walter found the duty imposed oy 
him, as in some measure the most proming 
man in the country, of acting as a king 
Master of Ceremonies, as well as a sat¢ 
dragoman, or mediator, between the Sovergi 
and his people. It was an occasion for they 
vival of all kinds of historical and family, 
miniscences ; and Sir Walter's acquaint 
with national antiquities, not less than his mi 
versally honoured character, caused him tk 
resorted to by innumerable individual, a 
many respectable public bodies, for inform 
tion and advice. On the evening of the 1 
of August, when his Majesty cast anchri 
Leith Roads, Sir Walter went out inabat 
commissioned by the Lapres or Scotia 
welcome the King, and to present ieee 
with an elegant jewelled cross of St. 
to be worn on his breast as a national emblem 
When the King was informed of Sir Waltet 
approach, he exclaimed, “ What! Sir Wale 
Scott? The man in Scotland I most wiht 
see! Let him come up.” Sir Walters 
cordingly ascended the ship, and was pres 
ed to the King on the quarter-deck, wherek 
met with a most gracious reception. Afera 
appropriate speech, Sir Walter presented 
gift, and then knelt and kissed the King’shaat 
He had afterwards the honour of dining wa 
his Majesty, being placed on his right bash 

In the arrangements for his Majesty's 
dence at Dalkeith, Sir Walter bore a com 
cuous part ; and in the whole of these difiedt 
and delicate transactions, although the nore 
ty of the circumstances might well havea 
sioned mistakes, he performed his part wi 
faultless address and propriety ; showing tit 
he was not only superior to all existing mena 
imaginative powers, but also qualified amt 
most of them in the mere ordinary arts ft 
nagement. The whole affair of the ro 

——— 





*A friendj once stated to him a report that be 
made a Knight. “ AmI?"’ was his ch 
sponse. “More thanI know. No, no, 
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‘I like not the grinning honuur which Sir Walterbaih” 
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jeemed to take its character from Sir 
wet Scot on, at Kenst, it must be allowed 
fiat, bat for the taste whieh his works had 
for ancient national recollections, 
the cast which his own interposition gave 
palmost every scene, the King’s visit would 
jgve had a very different external appearance, 
wi one not nearly so well calculated to please 
either the visiter or the visited. 
immediately after this grand national jubi- 
iee, Sir Walter had the honour to be appoint- 
sie of the deputy-lieutenants of the county 
Roxburgh, in which his house of Abbotsford 
is situate. 
FAMILY. 
his wife, Lady Scott, Sir Walter had 
fur children—two sons, 
«——imps, hardy, bold, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child.”’* 


wi two daughters. The elder daughter, So- 
ia Charlotte, was married, April 28, 1820, 
ip Mr. J. G. Lockhart, advocate. The elder 
ga, Walter, who entered the army, and is now 
a mijor in the 15th regiment of hussars, was 
married, some years ago, to Miss Jobson, a 
young lady of considerable fortune. The 
wer son, Charles, who is attached to the 
tion of the King of the Two Sicilies, 
a the younger daughter, Anne, are both un- 
married. We may here close Sir Walter's 
fumily history, by mentioning that Lady Scott 
died May 15, 1526. 
PECUNIARY MISFORTUNES. 
In 1825, Mr. Constable having projected a 
cheap series of original and selected works, 


engaged Sir Walter to compose a “ Life of 


Boonaparte.” ‘This work was in progress, 
when, in January, 1826, Messrs. Constable and 
Company became bankrupt. For many years 
before, Sir Walter had been in the habit of 
drawing bills, at long dates, upon his pnblish- 
ers, as payment of the copy rights of his works; 
an, as he occasionally was obliged with their 
ces in reference to works not yet writ- 
ten, he was in some measure compelled, by a 
sense of gratitude, to give his name to other 
obligations, which were incurred by the house, 
forthe purpose of returning the origina] engage- 
ments, Thus, although Sir Walter appeared 
toreceive payment for his literary labours, in a 
very prompt manner, he was pledging away 
his name all the while, for sums perhaps not 
mach inferior in amount to those which he re- 
alised ; so that, in the long run, he stood engaged 
tocertain banks, in behalf of Messrs. Consta- 
Ueand Company, for, it is said, about 60,0002. ; 
inother words, a great portion of the earnings 
of his literary life. ‘To put the case into plain 
age, he was obliged to write nearly as 
mach again as he had formerly written, in order 
torender the rewards of those former labours 
finally his own. 
The blow was endured with a magnanimity 
Worthy of the greatest writer of the age. On 


* His own description of them in Marmion. 
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the very day after the calamity had been made 
known to him, a friend accosted him as he was . 
issuing from his house, and presented the con- 
dolences proper to — melancholy occasion, 

“ It is very hard,” said he, in his usual de- 
liberate and thoughtful voice, “ thus to lose all 
the labours of a lifetime, and be made a poor 
man at last, when I ought to have been other- 
wise. But if God grant me health and strength 
for a few years longer, I have no doubt that I 
shall redeem it all.” 

In the marriage contract of Sir Walter's 
eldest son, the estate of Abbotsford had been 
settled upon the young pair, and it was there- 
fore beyond the reach of hiscreditors. By this 
I2gal arrangement, indeed, Sir Walter was 
placed in such a situation, as to have hardly 
any property to present against the immense 
amount of his debts. There was one asset, 
however, which greatly surpassed the worldly 
goods of most debtors—his head. “Gentle- 
men,” said he, to the claimants, using the 
Spanish proverb, which has already been quoted 
from one of his writings, “time and I against 
any two. Let me take this good ally into 
company, and I believe I shall be abie to pay 
you every farthing.” He further proposed, in 
their behalf, to insure the sum of 22,0001. upon 
his life. A trust deed was accordingly exe- 
cuted, in which he was considered as a member 
of the printing firm of James Ballantyne and 
Company ; and it appeared that the whole debts, 
including what must have been contracted 
commercially, amounted to 102,0002., of which, 
however, the author of Waverley considered 
himself as personally responsible for by far the 
greater part. The commercial world, in 
general, receives great honour from the for- 
bearance manifested on this occasion, by a few 
of its members, who are even said to have pro- 
posed a scheme of settlement more advanta- 
geous to their debtor than what his sense of 
honour would admit of. 

MALAGROWTHER’S LETTERS. 

The commercial distresses of the country 
were at this period very great, and in the case 
of Scotland they were threatened to be much 
increased by the Parliamentary regulations 
then in progress, for reducing the moneta 
system to an equality with that of England. 
There was, perhaps, abstract justice in the pro- 
posal of the government; but, yet, to have sud- 
denly altered a system so interwoven with the 
commercial existence of the country, as that of 
the small bank notes, was generally felt by 
men of sense, without the least regard to 
national feeling, as calculated to produce some- 
thing little short of total ruin. There can be 
little doubt, however, that the clamours of the 
people themselves would have had no effect in 
staying the hand of Parliament, interpreted as 
they were sure to be into a selfish regard to 
personal interest, if his country’s genius, Sir 
Walter Scott, had not stepped forward, and un- 
dertaken to show the fallacy upon which men 
in power were proceeding. On the 22d of 
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February, he published a letter in the Weekly 
Journal newspaper, under the signature of 
Malachi Malagrowther, in which he delineated 
the absurdity of the Parliamentary scheme in 
language so rich in argument, humour, and 
pathos, as to produce a most extraordinary sen- 
sation. His feelings on this occasion were 
roused to an unusual pitch, and perhaps his own 
recent calamity contributed to give them force 
and pungency. ‘T'wo days after the letter had 
appeared, he was in the printing-house, with 
his friend Mr. Ballantyne, when the latter re- 
marked, that he had been more solicitous and 
careful about the proof of this little composition, 
than he had ever observed him to be respecting 
any of his productions. “Yes,” said he, ina 
tone that electrified even this familiar friend, 
who had heard him speak before under all va- 
rieties of circumstances, “my former works 
were for myself, but this—this is for my 
country!” ‘Two other letters in the same 
strain followed, and notwithstanding an answer 
to them, written by no less powerful a pen than 
that of Mr. J. W. Croker, they had the happy 
effect of procuring an exemption for Scotland 
from the contemplated enactments. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 


He then sat down, at fifly-five years of age, 
to the task of redeeming a debt exceeding a 
hundred thousand pounds. In the first place, 
he sold his furniture and house in Edinburgh, 
and retreated intoa humble lodging in a second- 
rate street.* During the vacations, when re- 
siding ‘at Abbotsford, he almost entirely gave 
up seeing company, a resolution the more 
easily carried into effect as Lady Scott was 
now dead. His expenses were thus much re- 
duced; and yet, we are told, he never lived 
more agreeably in the days of his brightest 
splendour, than he now did in the company of 
his younger daughter alone, with a task before 
him which might have appalled many younger 
hearts. He was at this time labouring at his 
Life of Napoleon, which expanded under his 
hands to a bulk much beyond what was origi- 
nally contemplated. In the autumn of 1826, 
he paid a visit to Paris, in company with Miss 
Scott, in order to acquaint himself with several 
local and historical details necessary for his 
work. On this occasion he was received in 
the kindest manner by the reigning monarch, 
the unfortunate Charles X. “ The Life of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte” appeared in the summer of 
1827, in nine vols. 8va. and produced to him, it 
is understood, the sum of 12,000/., being at the 
rate of about 33/. a-day for the time he had 
been engaged on it. This, with other earnings 
and ayo resources, enabled him to pay 
the first dividend of his debts, amounting to six 
shillings and eight pence in the pound. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WAVERLEY SECRET. 

Till the failure of Messrs. Constable and 
Company, the Waverley secret was kept invio- 
late, though entrusted, as he has himself ac- 


* St. David Street, where David Hume had formerly lived. 
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knowledged, to a considerable 

rsons, The inquiries which took place 
the affairs of the house, rendered it no jms 
possible to con@eal the nature of its conneng 
with Sir Walter Scott; and he now 
ingly stood fully detected as the autheg 
Waverley, though he did not himself thi} 
proper to make any overt claim to the 
[t may be mentioned, that, at the time oft, 
failure, Sir Walter was in possession of jj 
for the novel of Woodstock, of which by, 
small part had as yet been written. -A 
was made by the creditors of Messrs. 
and Company upon the creditors of Sir Wal 
Scott, for the benefits of this work, whe} 
should be made public. But the author, » 
reckoning this either just or legal, was reso 
not tocomply. ‘The bills, he said, were am, 
promise to pay; since, then, he had 
promised to write, and they to pay, he woul 
simply not write, and then the transactig 
would fall to the ground. On the claim hj 
farther pressed, he said, “The work is ig 
head, and there itshall remain.” The quesig 
however, was eventually submitted to arbity 
tion, and decided in favour of the creditom¢ 
the author, for whose behoof the work wasgy 
after published. 

The fact of the authorship continued to ware 
between secrecy and divulgement till the Ri 
of February, 1527, when Sir Walter presided 
at the first annual dinner of the Edinl 
Theatrical Fund Association, in the Asse 
Rooms. There Lord Meadowbank; in m 
posing the health of the chairman, used 
guage to the following effect: “It was m 
longer possible, consistently with the respet 
due to one’s auditors, to use upon this sued 
terms either of mystification, or of obecureg 
indirect allusion. ‘The clouds have been ds 
pelled—the darkness visible has been cleared 
away—and the Great Unknown—the Minsted 
of our native land—the mighty Magician wh 
has rolled back the current of time, and em 
jured up before our living senses the menaal 
manners of days which have long passed awa, 
stands revealed to the hearts and the eyesd 
his affectionate and admiring countrymen’ 
Sir Walter, though somewhat taben fea 
prise, immediately resolved to throw off the 
mantle, which, as he afterwards remarked to 
the writer of these notices, was getting sm 
what tattered. “He did not think,” he si, 
“that, in coming here to-day, he would hae 
the task of acknowledging before three hundred 
gentlemen, a secret which, considering thatt 
was communicated to more than twenty 
had been remarkably well kept. He wasn 
before the bar of his country, and might bew 
derstood to be on trial before Lord Meadow 
bank as an offender ; yet he was sure thatevey 
impartial jury would bring it a verdict of Me 
Proven. He did not now think it necestly 
to enter into the reasons of his long sileat 
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Perhaps caprice had a great share in it. 
had 
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He work called “ Landner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 


to say, however, that the merits of|In the same year, appeared his Letters on De- 


if they had any, and their faults, 
. ; es 

gore entirely imputable tovhimself.” [Here 
the audience broke into an absolute shout of 
ise and delight.) “He wasafraid to think 
on what be haddone. ‘ Look on’t again I dare 
mt’ He had thus far unbosomed himself, and 
ie knew that it would be reported to the public. 
He meant, then, seriously to state, that when 
he sad he was the author, he was the total and 
yaivided author. With the exception of quo- 
tations, there was not a single word written 
that was not derived from himself, or suggested 
inthe course of his reading. The wand was 
mow broken, and the rod buried. Hisaudience 
gould allow him farther to say, with Prospero, 

‘Your breath has filled my sails.’ ™ 
He soon after followed up this confession 
with one more at large, in his Preface to the 

Chronicles of the Canongate, 

NEW EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
About the same time, the copyright of all his 
novels was brought to the hammer, as part 
ofthe bankrupt stock of Messrs, Constable and 
Company. It was bought by Mr. Robert Ca- 
dell, of the late firm of Archibald Constable 
and Company, at 8,400/., for the purpose of re- 
blishing the whole of these delightful works 
ina cheap uniform series of volumes, illustrated 
by notes and pretaces, and amended in many 
arts by the finishing touches of the author. 
Sir Walter or his creditors were to have half 
the profits, in consideration of his literary aid. 
This was a most fortunate design. The 
new edition began to appear in June 1829 ; and 
such was its adaptation to the public conve- 
nience, and the eagerness of all ranks of people 
tocontribute in a way convenient to themselves, 
towards the reconstruction of the author's for- 
tunes, that the sale soon reached an average of 
twenty-three thousand copies. To give the 
reader an idea of the magnitude of this concern 
—speaking commercially—it may be stated 
that, in the mere production of the work, not 
to speak of its sale, about a thousand persons, 
or nearly a hundredth part of the population of 
Edinburgh, were supported. The author was 
now cliiefly employed in preparing these nar- 
matives for the new impression , but he never- 
theless found time occasionally to produce 
original works. In November, 1828, he pub- 
lished the first part of a juvenile History of 
Scotland, under the title of “ Tales of a Grand- 
father,” being addressed to his grandchild, John 
Hugh Lockhart, whom he typified under the 
tppellation of Hugh Littlejohn, Esq. In 1829, 
appeared the second, and in 1830, the third and 
concluding series of this charming book, which 
fairly fulfilled a half-sportive expression that 
escaped him many years before, in the 
company of his children—that “he would yet 
make the History of Scotland as familiar in the 
burseries of England, as lullaby rhymes.” In 
1830, he also contributed a graver History of 


debts to nearly one half. 


monology and Witchcraft, as a volume of Mr. 
Murray’s “ Family Library.” 
The profits of these various publications, but 


especially his share of the profits of the new 
edition of his noveis, enabled him, towards the 
end of the year 1830, to pay a dividend of three 
shillings in the pound, which, but for the accu- 


mulation of interest, would have reduced his 
Of 54,0002. which 
had now been paid, all except six or seven 
thousand had been produced by his own literary 
labours: a fact which fixes the revenue of his 
intellect for the last four or five years at nearly 
10,0007. a-year. Besides this sum Sir Walter 
had also paid up the premium of the policy 
upon his life, which, as already mentioned, se- 
cured a post obit interest of 22,0001. to his 
creditors.* On this occasion, it was suggested 
by one of these gentlemen (Sir James Gibson 
Craig,) and immediately assented to, that they 
should present to Sir Walter personally the 
ibrary, manuscripts, curiosities, and plate, 
which had once been his own, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the sense they entertained of his 
honourable conduct. 

RETIREMENT FROM OFFICE. 


About the same time—that is, in November, 
1830—Sir Walter retired from his office as a 
Principal Clerk of the Court of Session, re- 
taining a large share of the salary appropri- 
ated to that office. [t is much to the honour 
of the govermnent of the cay, that, without 
regard to the opposite prineipies of this illus- 
trious public servant, they offered him a pen- 
sion sufficient te make up the full amount of 
his usual salary, which, however, he respect- 
fully, but firmly, declined. 

Itis health, from his sixteenth year, bad 
been very good, except during the years 1818 
and 1819, when he suffered under an illness 
of such severity as to turn his hair quite grey, 
and send him out again to the world coneual 
ten years older than before. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that this illness, though ac- 
companied by very severe pain, did not mate- 
rially interrupt or retard his intellectual la- 
bours. He was only reduced to the necessity 
of employing an amanuensis, to whom he dic- 
tated from his bed. The humorous eharacter, 
Dugald Dalgetty, in the third Series of the 
Tales of my Landlord, and the splendid scene 
of the siege of Torquilston in Ivanhoe, were 
created under these circumstances. Mr. Wil- 
liam Laidlaw, his factor, who at one time per- 
formed the task of amanuensis, has described 
how he would sometimes be stopped in the 
midst of some of the most amusing or most 
elevated scenes, by an attack of pain—which, 
being past, he would recommence in the same 





* The aggregate dividends, at the period of his decease, 
amounted to exactly eleven shillings and eightpence in the 
pound : to which must be added the large sums due by the 





, in two volumes, to the periodical 
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int where he had left off, and so 
r day, till the novel was finished. 

It happened very unfortunately, that the 
severe task which he imposed upon himself, 
for the purpose of discharging his obligations, 
came at a period of life when he was least 
able to accomplish it. It will hardly be be- 
lieved that, even when so far occupied with 
his official duties in town, he seldom permitted 
a day to pass over his head without writing as 
much as to fill a sheet of print, or sixteen 
pages; and this, whether it was of a historical 
nature, with of course the duty of consulting 
documents, or of fictitious matter spun from 
the loom of his fancy. Although this labour 
was alleviated in the country by considerable 
exercise, it nevertheless must have pressed 
severely upon the powers of a man nearly 
sixty by years, and full seventy by constitution. 
The reader may judge how strong must have 
been that principle of integrity, which could 
command such a degree of exertion and self- 
denial, not so much to pay debts contracted by 
himself, as to discharge obligations in which 
he was involved by others. He can only be 
likened, indeed, to the generous elephant, 
which, being set to a task above its powers, 
performed it at the expense of life, and then 
fell dead at the feet of its master. 

His retirement from official duty might have 
been expected to relieve in some measure the 
pains of intense mental application. It was 
now too late, however, to redeem the health 
that had fled. During the succeeding winter, 
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tone at the 
on for day 


symptoms of gradual paralysis, a disease here- 


ditary in his family, began to be manifested. 
His contracted limb became gradually weaker 
and more painful, and his tongue less readily 
obeyed the impulse of the will. 

REFORM QUESTION. 

Asa high monarchist in principle, and at- 
tached personally to the royal family of France, 
Sir Walter contemplated the Revolution of 
July, 1830, with a different feeling from what 
was generally manifested upon the occasion by 
his countrymen. He feared that the new mo- 
narchy of Louis Philippe was only the com- 
mencement of a new series of ruinous changes, 
similar to those which followed the revolution 
of 1789. Sir Walter also beheld with alarm 
the impulse given by the popular triumphs in 
France to innovatory principles in Britain, and 
could not conceal that he believed the Reform 
Bill, consequently introduced into the House 
of Commons, to be the first step towards the 
ruin of this mighty empire. In the eyes of 
the majority of readers, this interpretation of 
their favourite measure will perhaps be held 
as indicating great political blindness, or else 
an interest in the continuance of those abuses 
which the Reform Bill was designed to abolish. 
But political leanings are oftener a matter of 
temperament than of reason, and to suppose 
that conservative principles arise invariably 
either from an interest in a bad system, or a 
deliberate preference of the bad to the good, 





only be obtained by general readers through the medion 
of a note 
swordsmen or gladiators who intended to combat 
were no longer an 
customed to pass rg me) 
in anticipation of their probable death, s@id, 
salutant, “ We dying men now bid you farewell. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


only argues blindness in those who 
such doctrines. It is to be ho 
might be convenient in the fervour of the qu 
tion to throw these imputations upon the Ty 
ries, as it was convenient for William Wi 
his manifesto to stigmatise the son of 
II. as an impostor, the triumphant 
eventually allow that many well-meaning ayj 
even liberal thinkers opposed the measure 
from a fear for the consequences of go 
and so great a change. That Sir Walter Sag 
had no objections but of this sort, must be cep 
to every person who is in the least acquaing 
with his circumstances and personal character 
In March, 1831, the freeholders of Ro, 
burghshire (which, in reference to the 
may be styled a decidedly Tory county,) 
a meeting at Jedburgh, in order to expreg 
their opinion of the Reform Bills, recentlyig 
troduced by Lord John Russell. Sir Wale 
Scott, notwithstanding his declining healt 
felt it to be his duty to attend this meeting, ig 
order to enter his protest against the conten 
plated measure. A gentleman who saw him 
on this occasion, describes his face as “shrunk 
en, ill-coloured, and unhealthy, his voice ba 
low and tremulous, and his entire frame se 
ken, feeble, and diminished. But,” continged 
this informant, “the leaven of Lion-heart was 
still strong within him.” He sat in evidest 
disquiet during the speeches of the minister: 
alists, till nearly the end of the meeting. He 
then rose with much of his wonted dignity, 
when addressing an assembly, (for you knowhis 
manner then is eminently noble and gracefal) 
and told the meeting that he had come there tht 
day with great reluctance, and at much per 
sonal inconvenience, as he had been for some 
time contending with severe indisposition— 
“ But, gentlemen,” said he, clenching his ima 
fist, and giving it an energetic downward m- 
tion, “had I known that I should shed oy 
blood on these boards, I would have oy 
last breath in opposing this measure.” 
proceeded farther to argue the inexpediency 


of following French political fashions, am 


ended by saying, “I must take leave of you 
gentlemen; and I shall do it in the well-known 


adage of the gladiator to the Emperor—Mor- 


In the course of this 


turus vos Salutat.”* 


speech, he was hissed by a few individuals wh 


were present only as auditors—of which be 
took no notice; but in replying to the gentle 
man who rose next, when the sound wast 
peated, he turned quick npon those who wet 


expressing their disapprobation, and said 
he cared no more for their hissing than for the 
braying of the beasts of the field. His feeb 


ings, nevertheless, are known to have been® 


much hurt by this great reverse—for to him it 


* The full effect of this very touching expression @& 


‘host 
thest 


survivors on at least one side, werea® 
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In the bloody games of ancient R 


rst in review before the 
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Last Iliness—Visit 


she oso considered—that, on his way 
wih ties observed to be in tears. . There 
be'no doubt that the Jedburgh meeting, 
the continued excitement upon the Reform 

-. did much to sadden the last days of 


the illastrious man, and perhaps also to accele- 


ate his decline. 
LAST ILLNESS. 

During the summer of 1831, the symptoms 
af his disorder became gradually more violent ; 
and to add to the distress of those around him, 
his temper, formerly so benevolent, so imper- 
turbable, became peevish and testy, insomuch 
that his most familiar relations could hardly 
yenture, on some occasions, to address him. At 
this period, in writing to a friend, he thus ex- 

himself:—* Although it is said in the 
newspapers I am actually far from well, and 
instead of being exercising (sic), on a brother 
novelist, Chateaubriand, my influence to de- 
cde him to raise an insurrection in France, 
which is the very probable employment allot- 
ted tome by some of the papers, I am keeping 
my head as cool as I can, and speaking with 
some difficulty. 

«J have owed you a letter longer than I in- 
tended, but write with pain,j and in general 
we the hand of a friend. I sign with my ini- 


that is left. But I am still much yours, 
“Ww. &” 
Since the early part of the year, he had, in 
agreat measure, abandoned the pen for the 
of authorship. This, however, he 
did with some difficulty, and it is to be feared 
that he resumed it more frequently than he 
ought to have done. “ Dr. Abercrombie,” says 
he, in a letter dated March 7, “threatens me 
with death if I write so much; and die, I sup- 
pose, I must, if I give it up suddenly. I must 
usist Lockhart a little, for you are aware of 
our connexion, and he has always showed me 
the duties of a son; but, except that, and my 
own necessary work at the edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels, as they call them, I can hardly 
pretend to put pen to paper; for after all this 
me dying is a ceremony one would put off as 
long as they could.” 
VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 
In the autumn, his physicians recommended 
a residence in Italy, as a means of delaying 
the approaches of his illness. ‘To this scheme 
he felt the strongest repugnance, as he feared 
he should die on a foreign soil, far from the 
mountain-land which was so endeared to him- 
elf, and which he had done so much to endear 
to others; but by the intervention of some 
fiends, whose advice he had been accustomed 
to respect from his earliest years, he was pre- 
vailed upon to comply. By the kind offices of 
Captain Basil Hall, liberty was obtained for 
him to sail in his Majesty’s ship the Barham, 
which was then fitting out for Malta. 
illustrious invalid, on quitting the coun- 
tty, appended the following touching note to 





country. 
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his Fourth Series of the Tales of my Land- 
lord—the last words he was destined ever to 
address to his countrymen :— 


“The gentle reader is acquainted that these 


are, in all probability, the last Tales which it 
will be the lot of the author to submit to the 
public. 
reign parts; a ship of war is commissioned by 
its royal master, to carry the Author of Wa- 
verley to climates in which he may readily ob- 
tain such a restoration of health as may serve 


He is now on the eve of visiting fo- 


him to spin his thread to an end in his own 
Had he continued to prosecute his 
usual literary labours, it seems indeed proba- 
ble that, at the term of years he has already 


attained, the bow], to use the pathetic lan- 


guage of Scripture, would have been broken 


at the fountain; and little can one, who has 


enjoyed on the whole, an uncommon share of 
the most inestimable of worldly blessings, be 
entitled to complain, that life, advancing to its 
period, should be attended with its usual pro- 
portion of shadows and storms. They have 


affected hiin, at least, in no more painful man- 


ner, than is inseparable from the discharge of 
this part of the debt of humanity. Of those 
whose relations to him in the ranks of life, 
might have insured their sympathy under in- 
disposition, many are now no more; and those 
who may yet follow in his wake, are entitled 
to expect, in bearing inevitable evils, an ex- 
ample of firmness and patience, more especi- 
ally on the part of one who has enjoyed no 
small good fortune during the course of his 
pilgrimage. 

“ The public have claims on his gratitude, 
for which the Author of Waverley has no ade- 
quate means of expression; but he may be per- 
mitted to hope that the powers of his mind, 
such as they are, may not have a different date 
from his body; and that he may again meet his 
patronising friends, if not exactly in his old 
fashion of literature, at least in some branch 
which may not call forth the remark, that — 


,” 


‘ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 


He set sail in the Barham from Portsmouth 
on the 27th of October, and, after a pleasant 
voyage, during which his health seemed con- 
siderably improved, he arrived at Malta. From 
this place, after a short residence, he proceed+ 
ed to Naples, where he landed on the 27th of 
December. 

In April he proceeded to Rome, which he 
entered on the 2lst, and here also he was re- 
ceived with every mark of attention and re- 
spect. He inspected the remains of Roman 
grandeur with great interest, and paid a visit 
to Tivoli, Albani, and Frescati. If any thing 
could have been effectual in re-illuming that 
lamp which was now beginning to pale its 
mighty lustres, it might have been expected 
that this would have been the ground on which 
the miracle was to take place. But he was 
himself conscious, even amidst the flatteries of 
his friends, that all hopes of this kind were at 





anend. Feeling that his strength was rapidly 
decaying, he determined upon returning with 
all possible speed to his native country, in or- 
der that his bones might not be laid (to use the 
language of his own favourite minstrelsy) “ far 
from the Tweed.” His journey was perform- 
ed too rapidly for his strength. For six days 
he travelled seventeen hours a-day. The con- 
sequence was, that, in passing down the Rhine 
he experienced a severe attack of his malady, 
which produced complete insensibility, and 
would have inevitably carried him off, but for 
the presence of mind of his servant, who bled 
him profusely. On his arrival in London, he 
was conveyed to the St. James’s Hotel, Jermyn 
Street, and immediately attended by Sir Henry 
Halford and Dr. Holland, as well as by his son- 
in-law and daughter. All help was now, how- 
ever, useless. ‘T'he disease had reached nearly 
its most virulent stage, producing a total insen- 
sibility to the presence of even his most belov- 
ed relatives— 

“ Membrorum damno major, dementia, que nec 

Nomina servorum, nec vultum agnoscit amici.” 

It is painful to think, that the unhappy con- 
dition to which he was now reduced, had long 
been contemplated by him, as what would, in 
all human probability, be his ultimate fate. 
He recollected the circumstances preceding 
the death of his father,* and the premonitory 
een were in himself the same. Under 
the feelings which this reflection inspired, he 
penned, in 1827, a description of the last days 
of his parent, which he inserted, with some dis- 
guising circumstances, into his novel, called 
“ Chronicles of the Canongate.” 

“The easy chair fitted with cushions, the 
extended limbs swathed in flannel, the wide 
wrapping-gown and night-cap, showed illness; 
but the dimmed eye, once so replete with liv- 
ing fire—the blabber lip, whose dilation and 
compression used to give such character to 
his animated countenance—the stammering 
tongue, that once poured forth such floods of 
masculine eloquence, and had often swayed the 
opinion of the sages whom he addressed—all 
these sad symptoms evinced, that my friend 
was in the melancholy condition of those in 
whom the principle of animal life has unfortu- 
nately survived that of mental intelligence. 
He gazed a moment at me, but then seemed 
insensible of my presence, and went on—he, 
once the most courteous and well-bred—to 
babble unintelligible but violent reproaches 
against his niece and servant, because he him- 
self had dropped a tea-cup in attempting to 
place it on a table at his elbow. His eye 
caught a momentary fire from his irritation; 
but he struggled in vain for words to express 
himself adequately, as, looking from his servant 
to his niece, and then to the table, he laboured 
to explain that they had placed it (though it 
touched his chair) at too great a distance from 
him.” 

* Mr. Walter Scott, W. 8. lived to an age more ad- 
vanced than his son. He died Ap il 11th, 1799, aged 70. 
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After perusing this picture, the 
be ready to catch up the language use 
physician of this fictitious patient, and) 
into a reference to the illustrious author big 
self. f 

“T have heard our poor friend, in one dfty 
most eloquent of his pleadings, give q deserp 
tion of this very disease, which he Compare 
to the tortures inflicted by Mezentius, when 
chained the dead to the living. The soul, 
said, is imprisoned in its dungeon of flesh, 
though retaining its natural and unalj 
properties, can no more exert itself than the 
captive enclosed within a prison-house can 
asa free-agent. Alas! to see wim, who cinlj 
so well describe what this malady was tn other, 
a prey himself to its infirmities !” 

After residing for some weeks in London,iy 
the receipt of every attention which filial pj 
and medical skill could bestow, the expirj 
poet desired that, if possible, he might bem 
moved to his native land—to his own home 
As the case was reckoned quite desperate 
was resolved to gratify him in his dying wish 
even at the hazard of accelerating his diseolp. 
tion by the voyage. He accordingly left La 
don on the 7th of July, and, arriving at New, 
haven on the evening of the 9th, was con 
with all possible care, to a hotel in his native 
city. After spending two nights and a dayia 
Edinburgh, he was removed, on the morning 
of the 11th, to Abbotsford.* 

DEATH AND FUNERAL. 

That intense love of home and of country, 
which bed urged his return from the Continent, 
here seemed to dispel for a moment the clonis 
of the mental atmosphere. In descending the 
vale of Gala, at the bottom of which the view 
of Abbotsford first opens, it was found diffieat 
to keep him quiet in his carriage, so anxiog 
was he to rear himself up, in order to catch 
early glimpse of the beloved scene. On amp 
ing at his house, he hardly recognised any boy 
or any thing. He looked vacantly on all te 
objects that met his gaze, except the wells 
membered visage of his friend Laidlaw, whore 
hand he affectionately pressed, murm 
“that now he knew he was at Abbotsford. 


He was here attended by most of the membem” 


of his family, including Mr. Lockhart, while 
the general superintendence of his d 
(now too certainly such) was committed toDt 
Clarkson of Melrose. For two months belt 
gered in a state of almost total ineensibiliy 8 
mental deprivation, sometimes raving ial 
cally, as if he supposed himself to be exercising 
the functions of a judge, but in general 
low and subdued. “On one occasion he sie 
the uncommonly long period of twenty-seven 
* August Cth, a bill was brought into the House 
Commons by the Lord Advocate Jeffrey, to enable hit 
Majesty to authorize a person to act as Sheriffof' 
sh re. in place of Sir Walter Scott, who was now 
for his office by severe illness. The bill, though of aes 


unusual kind, was immediately passed t 
stages. To give an idea of the duties which thus 








so urgently for attention, it may be mentioned 
five em Sir Walter had decided forty one civiteass! 
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i 
and it was hoped that, on awakening, | amidst the ruins of the Abbey. The jon 
ight be some change for the better.| consisted of about sixty vehicles of different 
this hope his anxious friends were dis-| kinds, and a few horsemen. It was melancho- 
He was now arrived at that me-|ly at the very first to see the deceased carried 
ncholy state, when the friends of the patient}out of a house which bore so many marks of 
form no more affectionate wish than that] his taste, and of which every point, and almost 
may step in to claim his own. Yet day/every article of furniture, was so identified 
ser day did the remnants of 'a robust constitu- with himself. But it was doubly touching to 
tion continue to hold out against the gloomy | see him carried insensible and inurned through 
fe of life; until, notwithstanding every effort | the beautiful scenery, which he has in different 
the contrary, mortification commenced at/ ways rendered from its most majestic to its mi- 
of the body. This was about/nutest features, a matter of interest unto all 
twelve days before his demise, which at length| time. There lay the grey and august ruin,* 
took place on the 21st of September, at half-| whose broken arches he has rebuilt in fancy, 
past one o'clock in the afternoon; the princi-|}and whose deserted aisles he has repeopled 
of life having been by that time so thorough-| with all their former tenants—as lovely in its 


worn out, that nothing remained by which|« 
in could be either experienced or expressed. 


y 


lecay as ever; while he who had given it all 


its charm, was passing by, unconscious of its 


The remains of this illustrious person were] existence, and never more to behold it. At 
immediately consigned to a leaden coflin,*|every successive turn of the way, appeared 
which had been prepared as soon as the symp-|some object which he had either loved because 


toms of mortification appeared. lis funeral 


it was the subject of former song, or rendered 


was appointed to take place on Wednesday the} delightful by his own—from the Eildon Hills, 


9th; aad, preparatory to that melancholy ce- 
remony, about three hundred gentlemen were 
invited by Major Sir Walter Scott, the eldest 
son of the deceased—the heir of one of the 
greatest names that ever was pronounced in 
Scotland. Among the persons thus called up- 
om, were many individuals whose acquaintance 
of Sir Walter Scott was simply of a local cha- 
meter. On an occasion like this, when the 
most honoured head in the country was to be 
laid in the grave, it might have been expected 
that many individuals would have come of their 
own accord, especially from the neighbouring 
capital, to form part in a procession, which, 
however melancholy, was altogether of a his- 
torical character. But great events sometimes 
make less impression at the time than they do 
many years after: and such was the apathy 
towards this extraordinary solemnity, that only 
ten or twelve persons, among whom were the 
oer of these sheets, had come from Edin- 
rgh. It is also a very remarkable circum- 
stance, that, as in ordinary funerals, not nearly 
the whole of those who had been invited, found 
it convenient to attend. 
_ After a refection in the style usually observed 
on such occasions, the funeral train set forward 
fo Dryburgh, where the family of the deceased 
possess a small piece of sepulchral ground, + 
*The exterior coffin was observed at the funeral to 
be covered with black cloth, and gilt ornaments. Upon 
A tablet over the breast, were insricbed the words, “ Sir 
ALTER Scott, oF ABBOTSFORD. BART. AN. £TAT 62." 
{It originally betonged to the Haiyburtons of Merton. 
afancient and respectable baronial family, of which Sir 
aiter's paternal grandmother was a member. It is 
Composed simply of the area comprehended by four pillars 
18 one of the aisles of the ruived building. Ona side-wall 
is the following inscription :—* Sub hoc tumulo jacet 
Joanoes Haliburtonus, Barro de Mertoun, vir religione et 
virtute clarus, qui obiit 17 die Angusti, 1640;” below 
Whichthere is a coat of arms. On the back wall, the 
latter history of the spot is expressed on a sinall tablet, 
as Ws :-- Hune locum sepultre D. Seneschailus, Bu- 
comes, Gualtero, Thome, et Roberto Scott, nepo- 

bus Haliburtoni. concessit, 179)."—That is to say, the 
of Buchan (Jate proprietor of the ruins and adjacent 


renowned in the legendary history of Michael 
Scott—to 


“ Drygrange, with the milk-white yowes, 
*Twixt Tweed and Leander standing;”} 
to Cowdenknows, where once spear and helm 


“ Glanced gaily through the broom :+ 


and so on to the heights above Gladswood, 
where Smailholme Castle appeared in sight— 
the scene of his childhood, being thus brought, 
after all the transactions of a mighty and glo- 
rious life, into the same prospect with his 
grave. During the time of the funeral all 
business was suspended at the burgh of Sel- 
kirk, and the villages of Darnick and Melrose; 
and in the former of these hamlets, several of 
the signs of the traders were covered with 
black cloth, while a flag of crape was mount- 
ed on the old fortalice, which rears itself in the 
midst of the inferior buildings. At ev - side 
avenue and opening, stood a group of villagers 
at gaze—few of them bearing the external 
signs of mourning, but all apparently impress- 
ed with a proper sense of the occasion. The 
village matrons and children clustered in win- 
dows or in lanes, displayed a mingled feeling of 
sorrow for the loss, and curiosity and wonder 
for the show. The husbandmen suspended 
their labour, and leant pensively over the en- 
closures. Old infirm people sat out of doors, 
where some of them, perhaps, were little ac- 
customed to sit, surveying the passing caval- 
Thomas, and Robert Sevtt, descendants of the Laird of 
Halyburton. he persons indicated were the father and 
uncles of Sir Walter Scott; but, though all are dead, no 
other member of the family lies there, besides hs uncle 
Robert and his deceased lady. From the limited dimen- 
sions of the place, the body of the author of Waverley has 
been placed in a direction north and south, instead of the 
usual fashion; and thus, in death at least, he has resem 
bled the Cameronians, of whose character he was sup 
posed to have given such an uniavourable picture in one 
of his tales. 


* Melrose Abbey? t Old Song. 
t Ballad of Thomas the Rhymer, in the Border Min- 








#vand) granted this place of sepulture, in 1791,to Walter, 


strelsy. 
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cade. And though the feelings of the gazers 
had, perhaps, as much reference to the local 
judge—*“the Siirra”—as to the poet of the 
world, and of time, the whole had a striking ef- 
fect. Those forming the procession, so far as 
they could abstract themselves from the feel- 
ing of the occasion, were also impressed with 
the extraordinary appearance which it bore, 
as it dragged its enormous length through the 
long reaches of the road—the hearse some- 
times appearing on a far height, while the rear 
vehicles were stealing their way through a 
profound valley or chasm. The sky was ap- 
propriately hung, during the whole time of the 
ceremony, with a thick mass of clouds, which 
canopied the vale from one end to the other 
like a pall. 

Towards nightfall the procession arrived 
within the umbrageous precincts of Dryburgh;* 
and the coffin, being taken from the hearse, 
was borne along in slow and solemn wise 
through the shady walks, the mourners fol- 
lowing, to the amount of about three hundred. 
Before leaving Abbotsford, homage had been 
done to the religious customs of the country 
by the pronunciation of a prayer by Dr. Baird; 
the funeral service of the Episcopal Church 
(to which tie deceased belonged) was now 
read in the usual manner by the Rev. John 
Williams,} whose distinction in literature and 
in scholarship eminently entitled him to this 
honour. The scene was at this time worthy 
of the occasion. Jn a small green space, sur- 
rounded by the broken but picturesque ruins 
of a Gothic Abbey, and overshadowed by wild 
foliage, just tinged with the melancholy hues 
of autumn, with mouldering statuary, and bro- 
ken monuments meeting the eye wherever it 
attempted to pierce, stood the uncovered group 
of mourners, amongst whom could be detected 
but one feeling—a consciousness that the 
greatest man their country ever produced was 
here receiving from them the last attentions 
that man can pay to his brother man—which, 
however, in this case, reflected honour, not 
from the living to the dead, but (and to such a 
degree!) from the dead to the living. In this 
scene, where the efforts of man seemed struck 
with desolation, and those of nature crowned 
with beauty and triumph, the voice of prayer 
sounded with peculiar effect; for it is rare that 
the words of Holy Writ are pronounced in 
such a scene; and it must be confessed that 
they can seldom be pronounced over such a 
“departed brother.” The grave was worthy 
of a poet—was worthy of Scott :—Aad so there 
he lies, amidst his own loved scenes, awaiting 
throughout the duration of time the visits of 
yearly thousands, after which the awakening 
of eternity, when alone can he be reduced to 
a level with other men. 





* Dryburgh Abbey was founded in 1150 by David L, for 
monks of the kiud called Pramonstrates.—Haile’s An 
nals, i. 

tOf Baliol College, Oxford—Rector of the Edinburgh 
Academy, and Vicar ef Lampeter. 


Life and Works of Sir Walter Scott. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE, ©. 

In stature, Sir Walter Scott was ypea 
of six feet, bulky in the upper part of the bly 
but never inclining in the least to what 
called corpulency. His right limb wag 7 
from an early period of boyhood, and regg) 
to be supported by a staff, which he carriaj 
close to the toes, the heel turning a litdle ip 
wards. The other limb was periectl 
but the foot was too long to bring it Within th 
description of handsome. The Chest, army 
and shoulders, were those of a strong may; 
but the frame, in its general movements, mg 
have been much enfeebled by his | 
which was such as to give an ungainly, 
not inactive appearance to the figure, Ty 
most remarkable part of Sir Walter's 
was his head, which was so very tall and cylin 
drical, as to be quite unique. The meas, 
ment of the part below the eyes, was full a 
inch and a half less than that above, which, 
both upon the old and new systems of phren 
logy, must be held as a striking mark of the 
intellectuality of his character. In early life 
the hair was of a sandy pale colour; but it wy 
changed by his illness in 1319 toa light grey, 
and latterly had become rather thin, The 
eye-brows, of the same hue, were so 
and prominent, that when he was reading@ 
writing at a table, they completely shroudal 
the eyes beneath. The eyes were grey, a 
somewhat small, surfounded by numerous dé 
verging lines, and possessing the extraording 
ry property of shutting as much from belowas 
from above, when their possessor was excited 
by a ludicrous idea. The nose was the lest 
elegant feature, though its effect in a front 
view was by no means unpleasing. Th 
cheeks were firm and close; 32d the chin 
small and undistinguished. ‘The mouth ws 
straight in its general shape, and the lips 
ther thin. Between the nose and mouth was 
a considerable space, intersected by a hollow, 
which gave an air of firmness to the vi 
When walking alone, Sir Walter gei 
kept his eyes bent upon the ground, and bada 
somewhat abstracted and even repulsive aspect 
But when animated by conversation, his cou 
tenance became full of pleasant expressiaa 
He may be said to have had three princigl 
kinds of aspects: First, when totally unextle 
ed, the face was heavy, with sometimes a0 a 
pearance of vacancy, arising from a habit 
drawing the under-lip far into his mouth, aif 
to facilitate breathing. Second, when stit 
with some lively thought, the face broke into 
an agreeable sinile, and the eyes twinkled 
a peculiarly droll expression, the result of that 
elevation of the lower eye-lids, which has 
just noticed. In no portrait is this aspet 
caught so happily, as in that painted near th 
close of his life, by Mr. Watson Gordon, (aa! 
of which a remarkably good engrav: 
Horsburgh of Edinburgh, is pretixed to thet® 


vised edition of his novels,) no other paimtet, 
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Intellectual Character. 


guscular movement which occasions the ex- 
ion. The third aspect of Sir Walter 
was one of a solemn kind, always as- 
when he talked of any thing which he 
ted, or for which his good sense inform- 
ed him that a solemn expression was appropri- 
ste. For example, if he had occasion to re- 
tite but a single verse of romantic ballad 
try, or if he were informed of any unfortu- 
pate occurrence, 1n the least degree concern- 
ing the individu il addressing him, his visage 
altered in a moment to an expr ssion of deep 
veneration, or of grave sympathy.* The ge- 
neral tone of his inind, however, being decid- 
ally cheerful, the humourous aspect was that 
iy waich he most frequently appeared. It re- 
mins only to be mentioned, in an account of 
his personal peculiarities, that his voice was 
dightly affected by the indistinctness which is 
general in the county of Northumberland, 
in pronouncing the letter r, and that this was 
more observable when he spoke in a solemn 
manner, than on other occasions. 
INTELLECTUAL CITARACTER. 

Sir Walter Scott possessed in an eminent 
degree, the power of im wrination with the wifi 
of memory. If to this be added his strong 
tendency to venerate past things, we at once 
have the most obvious features of his intellec- 
tual character. A desultory course of reading 
had brought him into acquaintance with al- 
most all the most fictitious literature that ex- 
isted before his own cay, as well as the mi- 
nutest points of British, and more particularly 
Scottish hisery. iis easy and familiar habits 
had also introduced him to an extensive obser- 
vation of the varieties of human character. 
His immense memory retained the ideas thus 
acquired, and his splendid i:nagination gave 
them new shape and colour. Thus, his lite- 
mry character rests almost exclasively upon 
his power of combining and embellishing: past 
events, and his skill in delineating natural cha- 
racter. In early life, accident threw his exer- 
tions into the shape of verse—in later life, 
into prose; but, in whatever form they appear, 
the powersare not much different. The same 
magician is still at work, re-awaking the fig- 
ures and events of history, or sketching the 
characters which we every day see around us, 
and investing the whole with the light of a 
most extraordinary fancy. His versified writ- 
ings, though replete with good feeling, display 
neither the high imaginings nor the profound 
sympathies which are expected in poetry ; their 
charm lies almost entirely in the re-creation 
of beings long since passed away, or the con- 
ception of others who might be supposed to 
have once existed. As some of the material 
elements of poetry were thus wanting, it was 
fortunate that he at last preferred prose as a 
Vehicle for his ideas—a medium of communi- 
tation in which no more was expected than 








* Hi oe er 
His more rapt and enthusiastic aspect has been convey- 
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what he was able or inclined to give, while it 
afforded a scope for the delineation of familiar 
character, which was nearly denied in poetry. 
As the discoverer and successful cultivator of 
this kind of fictitious writing, Sir Walter Scott 
must rank among the very highest names in 
British literature,—Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Byron, being the only others who can be said to 
stand on the same level. 

Among the minor powers of his mind, hu- 
mour was one of the most prominent. Both 
in his prose writings, and in private conversa- 
tion, he was perpetually making droll applica- 
tion of some ancient adage, of some snatch of 
popular literature, or some whimsical anecdote 
of real life, which he happened to think ap- 
propriate to the occasion. He was character- 
ised toa degree uncommon in men of much 
less genius, by his worldly sagacity and com- 
mon sense; the whole tone of his conversation 
was eminently rational—replete, nodoubt, with 
benevolence, with humour, and with lively il- 
lustration, but never for a moment forsaking 
the walk of sound reflection and wisdom. 

It is also to be remarked, as a still stronger 
proof of his possessing this enviable faculty, 
that, throughout his whole life, even when en- 
gaged most deeply in abstracting studies and 
pursuits, he maintained his credit as a prudent 
man of the world. A strong feeling of nation- 
ality was another of the features of his cha- 
racter, though perhaps it ought, in some mea- 
sure, to be identified with his tendency to ad- 
mire whatever belonged to the past. He loved 
Scotland and Scotchmen, but, it may be re- 
marked, fully as much with a view to what 
they were, and what they did long ago, as to 
their later or present condition. Of the com- 
mon people, when they came individually be- 
fore him, it cannot be said that he was a de- 
spiser: to them, as to all who came in his way, 
he was invariably kind and affable. Neverthe- 
less, from the highly aristocratic tone of his 
mind, he had no affection for the people as a 
body. He seems to have never conceived the 
idea of a manly and independent character in 
middle or humble life; and in his novels, where 
an individual of these classes is introduced, he 
is never invested with any virtue, unless obe- 
dience, or even servility to superiors, be of the 
number. Among the features of his charac- 
ter, it would be improper to omit noticing his 
passion for field sports, and for ali the machine- 
ry by which they are carried on. He was so 
fond of a good horse, that the present writer 
has seen him turn the most serious conversa- 
tion, in order to remark the strength and speed 
of one of these animals which he saw passing. 
He has also recorded his attachment to dogs, 
by being frequently drawn with one by his 
side. Considered simply as a writer of the 
English language, he does not rank high. His 
sentences are not only deformed to a great de- 
gree by the errors called Scotticisms, but are 
often constructed in a slovenly and defective 





edto _— by Mr. Joseph, formerly of Edinburgh, now of 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL 


manner. It is also obvious, that, in his at- 
No, 128.—S 
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tempts to compose history, he neither takes the 
pains necessary for insuring correctness, nor 
can prevent his imagination from giving too 
much aid to the picture. It was not, perhaps, 
altogether without grounds, that General Gour- 
gaud spoke of his Life of Napoleon, as the 
last romance by the Author of Waverley. 
PERSONAL CRARACTER, 


Tt is by far the greatest glory of Sir Walter 
Scott, that he shone equally as a good and vir- 
tuous man, as he did in his capacity of the first 
fictitious writer of the age. His behaviour 
through life was marked by undeviating in- 
tegrity and purity, insomuch that no scandalous 
whisper was ever yet circulated against him. 
The traditionary recollection of his early life 
is burdened with no stain of any sort. His 
character as a husband and a father is altoge- 
ther irreproachable. Indeed, in no single re- 
lation of life does it appear, that he ever in- 
curred the least blame. His good sense, and 
good feeling united, appear to have guided him 
aright through all the difficulties and tempta- 
tions of life; and, even as a politician, though 
blamed by many for his exclusive sympathy in 
the cause of established rule, he was always 
acknowledged to be too benevolent and too un- 
obtrusive to call for severe censure. Along 
with the most perfect uprightness of conduct, 
he was characterised by extraordinary simpli- 
city of manners. He was invariably gracious 
and kind, and it was impossible ever to detect 
in his conversation a symptom of his ground- 
ing the slightest title to consideration upon his 
literary fame, or of his even being conscious 
of it. Of all men living, the most modest, as 
likewise the greatest and most virtuous, was 
Sir Walter Scott. 


—_>—- 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS.* 


Ir is almost hard upon us to hold such a man 
as Gouverneur Morris in the light ofa foreigner. 
In race at least he was British: his youth was 
spent in allegiance to Britain, the great ex- 
amples he proposed to himself for imitation 
were Britons, the very spirit with which he 
resisted the authority of England, his energy, 
coolness and perseverance, were all stamped 
with the true island character. The decisions 
of the political world, however, sometimes fix 
the boundaries of literature, and in this instance 
we are authorized to pounce upon this work as 
foreign, which, neither in genius nor in lan- 
guage, breathes a spark of un-English spirit. 
In sentiment—in exclusive attachment to the 
United States—the constitution of which was 
in part his handy-work, and in a sort of jealousy 
and suspicious vigilance of England—Gouver- 


* The Life of Gouvernetir Morris, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papers, detailing 
events in the American Revolution, the French Revolution, 
aad in the Political History of the United States. By Jared 
Sparks. 3 vols. 8vo. Boston. 1832. 
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neur Morris is as thoroughly forei 

he had neither been a aeukjen tinal 
nor spoke its language as an orator, nor 

it as a legislator and man of letters, 

neur Morris was one of the heroes of the 
American revolution; not in the field, 

were either his courage or his abilities dig, 
played, but in the senate, and the closet, aj 
the cabinet. In the midst of difficuities he ws 
a man of unfailing elasticity; when othe, 
despaired, he displayed his FesOUrCces ; amidg 
the struggles of jealousy and selfishness, aj 
thé backsliding and despondency of cowaniigg 
and timidity, he always stood up undismy 
and undisgusted, beaming with hope, fertile iy 
expedient, and steady of purpose. Financs, 
the main spring of a new state, was his 
forte—in this his counsel was always as wig 
as it was ingenious; from the nature of his 
early pursuits, and the character of his mind 
he seems not only to have anticipated the 
truths of political economy, but to have so wel 
understood their working, that he was not, like 
many theorizers of the present day, exposed p 
the mischance of applying truth in sucha bung. 
ling manner as to produce error. Some me 
have acquired a wider-spread fame than this 
friend of Washington, but none stood higher in 
the estimation of his fellow architects of the 
grand republic of the West. He wasa 
and active agent, friend and support, on whom 
they could always reckon for efficient sr 
vice. It is such men that can manage the bela 
of a country in a revolution, and sueh me 
alone. Weaker and more inconstant persms 
are flung aside by the wheel, or swept over 
board by the wave; but his firmness, force,and 
weight of metal maintained him at his posttill 
the storm was weathered; nay, till long after 
the vessel of the state was safely secured and 
laid dp in harbour. 


Gouverneur Morris was descended froma 
leader in Cromwell’s army, who had emigrated 
to the state of New York, under motives 
that time common. Each of his ancestors bal 
enjoyed some degree of eminence in ther 
parent state, and had acquired a property, 
called Morrisania, where Gouverneur wasbom 
in the year 1752. Hif father, Lewis Moms 
was judge of Vice-Admiralty for New York, 
and had several children, the eldest of whom, 
Lewis, was a member of the Old Congressani 
a signer -of the declaration of independence. 
The second, Staats Long, became a genenl 
officer in the British army, was at one tunes 
member of parliament, and married the Duches 
of Gordon. Gouverneur was the fourth sm, 
and by a second marriage. His father del 
before he was twelve years old, leaving him 
the care of his mother. A provision was 
for his education, and by a clause in his 
will it was directed that the best to be 
cured either in Europe or America 
bestowed. His father had even, it seems # 
the age of eight years, observed the cap 
tiesof hischild. Great pains were 
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Parentage—Education—Character. 


employed under the judicious direction of an 
afiectionate mother, and the result, both in 
conduct and cultivation, was of the most satis- 
factory kind. All the eminent men of Mr. 
Morris's family had been remarkable for their 
acuteness, their skill in discussion, and power 
of argument. In addition to these hereditary 
qualities, Gouverneur possessed an active and 
excursive imagination, a warm flow of elo- 
quence, and much versatility of character. He 
had, moreover, @ decided propensity to mathe- 
matical studies, which 1s not often found in 
alliance with the gifts of the imagination. In 
Mr. Morris, however, the fancy was but the 
handmaid of his reason; if he drew upon the 
imagination, it was only for the purpose’ of 
dressing up the dictates of the judgment in 
more seducing colours. His love of mathe- 
matical science remained to him all his life, 
and is said to have been of great service to 
him in his financial and mercantile pursuits, 
and more especially in the conduct and manage- 
ment of that splendid national undertaking, on 
which he occupied himself during his latter 
years in his retirement in his native state—the 

t canal which joins the waters of Lake 
Brie with the Hudson. It was amusement to 
him to pursue rapid calculations in his mind, 
and to make out the solution of arithmetical 
difficulties, unassisted by figures; and some- 
times he found occasion for his higher skill in 
solving practical problems in physical science, 
such as relate to the velocity and force of run- 
ning water, and the motion of machinery. 

Such were some of the intellectual distinc- 
tions of this young man; but as in, perhaps, all 
other successful cases, the part he played in 
life was made rather by his moral than his 
mental qualities, 
a thoroughly healthy mind is an accurate and 
well defined knowledge of its own powers, and, 


placed on this foundation, a due degree of self 


confidence. Gouverneur Morris has often been 
heard to say that in all his intercourse with 
men he never knew the sensation of fear or in- 
feriority, of embarrassment or awkwardness. 
A happy temperament, which, thongh it may 


sometimes perhaps assume the appearance of 


boldness or presumption, yet, by giving a man 
the full command of all his resources, must al- 
most ensure success, when combined with 
jadgment and spirit, in every affair in which 
the individual may be called to take a part. 
Mr. Morris's biographer observes “that al- 
though this almost daring self-possession, which 
never forsook him, may at times have deprived 
his manners of the charm, which a becoming 
difidence and gentleness of demeanour are apt 
to infuse, yet as a means of advancement in the 
world, it must be allowed, when properly 
inn to take precedence of every other 
j y. 

Such a man is not slow to distinguish him- 
selfeven in youth. At eighteen Gouverneur 
Morris wrote against a plan of issuing a paper 
currency, entertained by the assembly of New 


The distinctive feature of 
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York in 1759: “The first fruits,” says Mr. 
Sparks, “of his financial abilities, afterwards 
so eminently developed, are clearly seen in 
these juvenile essays.” In October 1771, Mr, 
Morris, full three months before he was twenty 
years of age, was licensed to act as an attorney. 
“His financial discussions and some other 
proofs of his abilities had made him known to 
the principal men of the province ; and a volun- 
teer address to the jury, about the time of his 
being licensed, on some occasion in which the 
community took a deep interest, was repre- 
sented by the hearers as an extraordinary dis- 
play of eloquence and skilful reasoning in so 
young a man. With the advantages of his 
family name, a fine person, an agreeable elocu- 
tion, active and industrious habits, talents and 
ambition, no young man in the province was 
thought to exhibit a fairer promise of rapid ad- 
vancement and ultimate eminence in his pro- 
fession. But providence had destined him to 
another and wider sphere. It was his fortune 
to come upon the theatre of action at a time, 
when events of the greatest moment both to 
his country and to the civilized world at large 
were ripening into maturity, and it was like- 
wise his fortune to take a conspicuous part in 
the accomplishment of those events. For the 
present, however, his views reached no farther 
than to the limited distinction of a colonial 
lawyer, and his chief aim was to attain an ele- 
vated rank in the profession of his choice, 
Bent steadily on his purpose, neither his am- 
bition nor his active spirit would allow him to 
neglect any means of qualifying himself for the 
fullest expansion and best use of his powers.” — 
vol. i. p. 16. 

When the disputes between the colonies and 
Great Britain arose, Mr. Morris, young as he 
was, took a cool and dispassionate view of the 
affair, which, by no means led him to consider 
the throwing off the allegiance to the mother 
country a desirable event. He saw that the 
consequence would be the destruction of the 
aristocracy, and the sovereignty of the mob, 
and he had been neither bred nor educated in 
such a manner as to lead him to look forward 
with satisfaction to what he calls the “ worst 
of all possible dominions—the domination of a 
riotous mob.” Thus Mr. Morris was by no 
means early in the field as one of the “sons of 
liberty ;” but as soon as the country with a 
general unanimity had agreed in abandoning 
the protection of the parent state, and asserting 
its own independence, no unworthy hesitation, 
no shuffling middle course, no tampering with 
both sides, was discoverable in him ; he imme- 
diately took the side of his country, and never 
once looked back. Mr. Morris was a member 
of the first Provincial Congress of New York, 
which was convened in the spring of 1775, and 
he continued a member of that body under its 
various names of Congress, Convention, and 
Committee of Safety, with the exception of a 
short period, for nearly three years, till he went 
to the Continental Congress. In the state 
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assemblies, Mr. Morris was distinguished for 
his sound views in matters of finance, and for 
the clear-sighted eloquence with which he de- 
cried the idea of a reunion with Britain aftera 
revolt had once taken place, and maintained 
the glorious prospects of an independence. 
Fragments of his speeches are preserved, and 
many of them are specimens of a noble elo- 
quence. We have only room for a paragraph 
of a speech, in which he runs through the 
common-place and cant phrase by which a case 
was endeavoured to be made out for returning 
to their ancient allegiance,—such as protection, 
security, &c. afforded by the present govern- 
ment. 

“*Thus, Sir, by means of that great gulph 
which rolls its waves between Europe and Amer- 
ica; by the situation of these colonies, always 
adapted to hinder or interrupt all communication 
between the two; by the productions of our soil, 
which the Almighty has filled with every neces- 
sary to make us a great maritime people; by the 
extent of our coasts, and those immense rivers 
which serve at once to open a communication with 
our interior country, and teach us the arts of navi- 
gation ; by those vast fisheries, which, affording an 
inexhaustible mine of wealth and a cradle of in- 
dustry, breed hardy mariners, inured to danger 
and fatigue; finally, by the unconquerable spirit 
of freemen, deeply interested in the preservation 
of a government, which secures to them the bless- 
ings of liberty, and exalts the dignity of mankind ; 
by all these, [ expect a full and lasting defence 
against any and every part of the earth ; while the 
great advantages to be derived from a friendly in- 
tercourse with this country, almost render the 
means of defence unnecessary, from the great im- 
probability of being attacked. So far peace seems 
to smile upon our futureindependence. But that 
this fair goddess will equally crown our union 
with Great Britain, my fondest hopes cannot lead 
me even to suppose, Every war in which she is 
engaged must necessarily involve us in its detest- 
able consequences ; whilst weak and unarmed, we 
have no shield of defence, unless such as she may 
please (for her own sake) to afford, or else the 
pity of her enemies, and the insignificance of 
slaves, beneath the attention of a generous fue.” 
—vol. i. p. 103. 

After the declaration of independence, and 
the confusion and disasters that ensued from 
the military operations in the province of New 
York, the assembly assumed a migratory cha- 
racter, and was held in various spots. Mr. 
Morris remained a firm and active member ; 
and when it became necessary to form a con- 
stitution for the state, and organize its esta- 
plishment, the burthen chiefly rested upon him, 
Mr. Jay, Mr. Livingston, and some few others. 
Mr. Morris was one of the first delegates to 
Congress under the new constitution of New 
York. He had now been nearly three years 
in public life, and he entered Congress with a 
reputation for talent and general intelligence, 
zeal, and activity in business, probably not sur- 
passed by that of any other person of his age in 
the country, being not yet twenty-six years 
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old. On the very day that Mr. i 
sented his ciedentiala he was coped 
committee of great importance, which rendend 
it necessary for him and four others to pom: 
to the army, then encamped at Valley F 
with a view to its regulation. It wes Ie 
that the friendship with General Wash; 
commenced ; it knew no change until death 
removed one of the parties from its enjoyment 
Mr. Morris was always honoured with the 
esteem, confidence, and approbation of thy 
great man. Whilst here, he wrote a letter j 
his friend Jay, dated Valley Forge, Feb, |, 
1778, which we shall quote, as bringing oy 


readers more familiarly acquainted with ty 
spirit and views of the writer, 


“ «Dear Jay, 

“ Congress have sent me to this place, inem. 
junction with some other gentlemen, to regulate 
their army, and in truth not a little regulation 
has become necessary. Our quartermaster apj 
commissary departments are in the most lament, 
ble situation. Opportunities have been neglected 
in the last campaign which were truly golden 
ones, but omnipotent fatality had, it seems, dete. 
mined that the American capital should fall, Oy 
sentiments on this occasion are so perfectly coin. 
cident, that I will not enlarge. 

“*The mighty Senate of America is not what 
you have known it. The Continental Congres 
and currency have both depreciated, but, in the 
hands of the Almighty architect of empires, the 
stone, which the builders have rejected, may easily 
become head of the corner. The free, open, and 
undisturbed communication with the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, debauches the minds of those in its 
vicinage with astonishing rapidity. This State 
is sick even unto the death. Just before therm 
duction of the forts, the enemy balanced exactly 
upon the point of quitting the city, anda straw 
would have turned in either scale. 

“ «Our troops,—Heu misericors! The skele 
ton of an army presents itself to our eyes ina 
naked, starving condition, out of health, out of 
spirits. But I have seen Fort George in the sum 
mer of 1777. Next campaign I believe we shall 
banish these troublesome fellows.* For Heaven's 
sake, my dear friend, exert yourself strenuously 
in the great leading business of taxation, To 
that great wheel, ‘a thousand petty spokes and 
small annexments are mortised and adjoined’ I 
earnestly entreat you, and my other friend,t for 
tia opponere pectora, to that fatal system of lim 
tation, which, if carried into execution, would be 
downright ruin, and in the ineffectual attempt 
will carry us to the brink of it. York Town and 
its neighbourhood, although near ninety miles 
from Philadelphia, already consider our moneyt 
almost as waste paper. ; 

“ « My love to Livingston. I shall write to him 
by this opportunity, if I can find time to sends 
long letter, which indeed I owe him. Remembet 
me to Mrs. Jay, and believe me yours, 

Gouverneur Mornis.” 





* “ That is, the British troops in Philadelphia.” 
t “Doubtless Robert R. Livingston." ; 
t The paper mouey issued by the state of New York’ 
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Daily Occupations—Early Opinions. 


In October, 1778, the instructions were pre- 
to be sent from Congress to Dr. Frank- 
yl minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
Versailles. It is an honourable testimony to 
the high standing of Mr. Morris, that the task 
of drawing up these instructions was assigned 
to him, and the more so, as they were the first 
that had ever been sent to an American minis- 
ter at a foreign court. 

In February, 1779, when a committee of 
fve was appointed by Congress to consider 
certain important despatches from the Ameri- 
can commissioners abroad, and communica- 
tions from the French minister in the United 
States, Mr. Morris was placed at its head. The 
report of this committee, in its character and 
consequences, was perhaps the most important 
brought forward during the war. It became 
the basis of the peace, and embraced all the 

ints then deemed essential or advisable to be 
urged ina treaty with England. ‘his report 
was discussed in all its multifarious bearings 
from time to time for upwards of six months. 
In these debates, Mr. Morris took a large share 
a a prominent lead. When they came to 
amend, the results were embodied by him in 
drafts of instructions to the ministers, after- 
wards to be appointed for making peace, and 
were unanimously adopted by Congress with- 
out change. 

These occupations, it may be supposed, ut- 
terly consumed the time and labour of Mr. 
Morris; but it was likewise necessary that he 
should provide the means of his support, by 
following in some measure the business of his 
profession. When applied to, not many years 
before his death, for written materials respect- 
ing events of the revolution in which he had 
been personally engaged, he gave the follow- 
ing account of the manner in which he was 


employed during the time he was a member of 


Congress. 

“‘Thave no notes,” said he, “or memoran- 
dums of what passed during the war. I led then 
the most laborious life which can be imagined. 
This you will readily suppose to have been the 
case, when I was engaged with my departed 
friend, Robert Morris, in the office of finance. 
But what you will not so readily suppose is, that 
I was still more harassed while a member of Con- 
gress. Not to mention the attendance from ele- 
ven to four in the House, which was common to 
all,and the appointment to special committees, 
of which I had a full share, I was at the same 
time Chairman, and of course did the business of 
three standing committees, viz. on the commis- 
sary’s, quarter-master’s, and medical departments. 
You must not imagine that the members of these 
committees took any charge or burden of the af- 
fairs. Necessity, preserving the democratical 
forms, assumed the monarchical substance of 
business. The chairman received and answered 
all letters and other applications, took every step 
which he deemed essential, prepared reports, gave 
orders, and the like, and merely took the mem- 
bers of a committee into a chamber, and for the 
form's sake made the needful communication, re- 
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ceived their approbation, which was given of 
course. I was moreover obliged to labour occa- 
sionally in my profession, as my wages were in- 
sufficient for my support. I would not trouble 
you with this abstract of my situation, if it did 
not appear necessary to show you why I kept no 
notes of my services, and why I am perhaps the 
most ignorant man alive of what concerns them.’ 
All the papers he has left pertaining to that pe- 
riod, as well as the printed records, confirm the 
accuracy of this picture of his life in Congress.” 
—vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 


Mr. Morris was twice elected by his state 
to Congress ; the third time he was superseded, 
During the whole period of his official duties, 
he had not been able to make a single visit to 
his native province ; and it was alleged against 
him, that in urging the general interests of the 
country, he was forgetful of the peculiar ob- 
jects of the state for which he was a member, 
The state, however, had other members, against 
whom this charge could not be made, and who 
were sufficient for the dispatch of its business, 
In all probability the charge was a mere ma- 
neuvre, and his displacement is to be attri- 
buted to the preponderance of private intrigue. 
Be this as it may, Mr. Morris once more be- 
came a private individual—was adopted as a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, and established him- 
self as a lawyer in Philadelphia. 

Though Mr. Morris retired from a public 
situation, he by no means abandoned public af- 
fairs. He found leisure to take into minute 
consideration the finances of the country, 
which, in the year 1780, had assumed a very 
gloomy aspect. The doctrines of Mr. Morris 
were mostly adopted.in practice, and many of 
the truths which he then announced have be- 
come familiar. The topics he discussed, the 
currency, the coinage, the Banks of America, 
though deeply interesting to the States, even 
to the present day, would scarcely bear analy- 
sis in a work intended for European readers. 
Suffice it to say, they convinced the whole of 
the republic of Mr. Morris’s thorough mastery 
of that subject, and probably led, when the 
different departments of the executive came 
to be organized, to his appointment as assistant 
financier to his friend Robert Morris, a man of 
great ability and sterling integrity. This office 
seems to answer to a Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, or deputy Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with us. In this position Mr. Morris remained 
some time, and was occupied in many useful 
labours. One of the ablest of his publications 
was on the establishment of a bank; and he 
was, in fact, the planner of the first bank in 
the United States. The situation of assistant 
financier Mr. Morris retained till the end of 
the war, when he retired from that office, and 
betook himself anew to the practice of the 
law. He was also more or less associated with 
Robert Morris in his mercantile affairs and 
other speculations, sometimes acting as his 
agent, at others devising plans of new adven- 





ture, purchases of stocks, of lands, or any 
82 
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other projects which promised successful re- 
sults, and the means of accumulating property. 
By their long intimacy, though not at all re- 
lated, they had acquired a perfect knowledge 
of each other’s character, which, strengthened 
by a mutual confidence, enabled them to co- 
operate with double effect in executing the 

lendid schemes of enterprise which marked 

e career, both private and public, of the great 
American financier. 

Mr. Morris now found some leisure to visit 
his birth-place. His father had only slenderly 
provided for Gouverneur after taking care of his 
education, but with the assistance of his friends 
he now became the possessor of the paternal 
estate of Morrisania, which, falling to his elder 
brother, General Morris, who had no intention 
of residing in America, he was naturally glad 
to transfer to Gouverneur. 

Somewhere about this time, too, Mr. Mor- 
ris had the misfortune to be thrown from his 
phaeton in the streets of Philadelphia. The 
accident was attended by a severe fracture of 
the leg, and subsequent amputation. He bore 
the operation with the utmost coolness, and 
the day after, made some remarks upon the 
subject that have been thought worth pre- 
serving. 

“The day after the accident occurred, a friend 
ealled to see him, who thought it his duty to offer 
as much consolation as he could on an event so 
melancholy. He dwelt upon the good effects 
which such a trial would produce on his charac- 
ter and moral temperament, and the diminished 
inducements it would leave for seeking the plea- 
sures and dissipations of life, into which young 
men are tvo apt to be led. ‘My good Sir,’ replied 
Mr. Morris, ‘ you argue the matter so handsomely, 
and point out so clearly the advantages of being 
without legs, that I am almost tempted to part 
with the other.’ 

“To another person, who visited him on the 
same occasion, and gave utterance to his feelings 
of sympathy and regret, he replied: ‘O Sir, the 
loss is much less than you imagine; I shall doubt- 
less be a steadier man with one leg than with 
two.’ 

“A plain wooden leg, or what was scarcely 
more than a rough stick properly fitted to the 
limb, was the remedy for this loss, and he soon 
acquired such a facility in its use, that it gave 
him little trouble, either in walking, or in other 
movements of his body. After he arrived in Eu- 
rope, he saw people walking about with cork legs, 
and making a figure as he conceived so much 
more graceful than his limb of oak, that he re- 
solved to try the experiment. A leg-maker was 
sent for, and various contrivances fabricated, but 
lie found fault with them all, and after a short 
trial he dismissed the artist and his cork inven- 
tions, and returned to the simplicity of his origi- 
nal substitute, which he never again laid aside. 
On one occasion he asked a favour for his wooden 
leg, which was readily granted, although a seri- 
ous encroachment on court etiquette; and this 
was, that when he should be introduced to the 
king of France, as Minister from the United 
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States, he should be allowed to appear 
sword.” —vol. i. p. 224, 

Mr. Morris resided seven years in Penns, 
vania, and was elected a delegate for that ey, 
tensive state to the Convention Appointed fy 
drawing up a constitution. Of this 
tion, which sat for four months, Mr, Mors 
was one of the most useful members, ang bis 
share in the formation of the constitutiog 
be considered as the greatest work jp wij 
he was called to co-operate. After long a 
arduous discussion, the Convention at 
agreed upon the articles, and placed the dng 
in Mr. Morris’s hands to receive their fg 
form. In the words of Mr. Madison, «jp 
talentsand taste of the author were stamped 
on the face of it.” 

On the promulgation of the constitotig, 
Mr. Morris retired to Morrisania, and afte. 
wards was called by his mercantile affairs ing 
Virginia. Large contracts had been entery 
into by Robert Morris for supplying Frang 
with tobacco, and as Virginia was the cent, 
of that traffic, it was necessary to have 
agent on the spot. After staying a great pe. 
tion of a year there, Mr. Morris determing 
on a voyage to Europe. He was amply 
plied with the proper introductions by Was 
ington, and set sail, in a private capacity, for 
France at the latter end of the year 173% 

Mr. Morris arrived in Paris on the N¢ 
February, 1789, a period of general excity 
ment: the revolution was in the act of f 
mentation. The first persons he sought ot 
were Mr. Jefferson, the American minister 
and La Fayette, with the latter of whom he 
had been well acquainted in America; ai 
they, of course, now communicated freely with 
him on the great subject of politics, which 
that time engrossed the thoughts of every 
flecting man in the country. Mr. Mortis, fresh 
from the establishment of an independent re 
public (after having spent his youth and bet 
energies in resisting the rule of a mild m 
narchy), and the Marquis de la Fayette, ae 
of the heroes of the American war, and a mot 
strenuous advocate of the cause of liberty, 
might have been expected to fall in heartilr 
with each other's views. Least of all couldt 
have been anticipated that the practical repu 
lican of America should look with coldnesa 
theoretical republicanism in France. tis 
vertheless true, that Mr. Morris deprecated 
revolutionary projects and principles, and 0 
ver could coincide in the sentiments of bs 
friend La Fayette. The first mention of him 
in the Diary of Mr. Morris relates to thet 
first interview. “La Fayette,” he writes, “# 
full of politics: he appears to be too 
can for the genius of his country.” When la 
Fayette showed him a draft of the celebrite 
Declaration of Rights, which he first proposed 
to the National Assembly, Mr. Morris wnte 
—*TI gave him my opinions, and suggested s 
veral amendments, tending to soften the 
coloured expressions of freedom. It is a 


a 











‘ng words that revolutions are produced.” 
Morris had borne the brunt of a revolu- 
knew the character of its workings; 







) . 

dat tim he t had taught him its tremendous 
ted fy HE chances; and he saw few about him in France 
Jonves, HM qaslified to conduct them to a favourable ter- 
Mom nation. La Fayette had been an amateur 
tnd hi) [ME ig the same great business; a military volun- 





teer in a successful war: his imagination had 







on 

wid teen gratified by beholding the grand specta- 
1g at TE de of a nation rise up in freedom; but his 
lengy J share in getting it up had not admitted him to 
: dry ME the anxieties and apprehensions of those be- 






hind the scenes. The Declaration of Rights 
has long been abandoned as a piece of legisla- 
tive folly; and Mr. Morris, of all the truths he 

ke, never uttered a sounder opinion than 
that revolutions do not come about by fine 








words. ; 
But Mr. Morris viewed with equal distate 







nena the principles and opinions of other leaders of 
‘ance ME the revolution. ‘They were paper-politicians. 
entre Hesaw that there was not one of them who 
ve ay was aware of the practical results of his opi- 
toe. MM nis, nor of the practical steps which Jed to 





their being put into actual execution. The 
revolution was an affair of sentiment and pas- 
sion, and by these he well knew that much 
wight be overturned, but that in its place no- 
thing good was likely to be established. Every 
man had his project, every man had his speech, 
though none had ears for other eloquence than 
their own. But amidst all this oratory, and 
all these plans, there were no leaders acquaint- 
ed with the management and conduct of a na- 
tion; and in the nation itself there were no 
definite objects, no settled opinions, in short, 
neither knowledge nor moral force. Mr. Mor- 
ris never considered these as arguments for a 
denial of justice, against a redress of griev- 
ances, or a thorouglireform of the old system 
of misgovernment; but he saw enough of the 
most prominent promoters of the revolution, 
and knew enough of the genius of the coun- 
try, to be well aware that the new order of 
things was not to be abandoned to the pleasure 
of either leaders or people. With these opi- 
nions, Mr. Morris, all through the various crises 
of the revolution—and his residence at Paris 
continued till its most violent scenes had passed, 
when he was recalled in 1794, and superseded 
by Mr. Munroe—leaned to the weaker side— 
that of the monarchy, nominally only the side 
of power; and had he had the guidance of the 
of France’s counsels, or had a man of 
equal firmness, sagacity, liberality, and energy 
been in that post, we are strongly inclined to 
think, that the French might have obtained as 
, or a better constitution, under Louis 

L than they now have under Louis Philippe, 
after all the changes of dynasty, after all the 
and warfare, after all the loss of 

treasure, the wreck of private happiness, and 
the agony of public misery, that have been ex- 
owe for forty years, not by France alone, 
tit may be said by all Europe... The gross 
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misconduct of the government was only to be 
equalled by the intemperance of its opponents, 
Mr. Morris had his eyes open to the faults of 
both parties, and never concealed his ‘senti- 
ments, and as little his sympathies. They 
were, moreover, expressed with that temper, 
point, and force, which carries weight, and 
never fails to produce an impression. The 
high qualities of the American republican gave 
his disapproval of the French ones a stinging 
power, which, in such times of passion, was 
little likely to be overlooked or forgiven. His 
appointment as minister after some residence 
among them in a private character, was there- 
fore not popular, and the reports which the 
French patriots communicated to their Ame- 
rican brethren, appear to have made some sen- 
sation in the States. But the high character 
of Gouverneur Morris was unassailable, and 
Washington and the depositories of power at 
home were as convinced of his wisdom as his 
worth. 

The Diary which Mr. Morris kept during 
the revolution, until the time came when it 
was dangerous to do so, is a very interestin 
document. Large extracts are given from it 
in this publication; we should say, judging as 
well as we can without having seen the origi- 
nal, that the whole ought to have appeared, 
and the objection made respecting the limits 
of the work might have been obviated by pub> 
lishing the Diary in a separate form. We 
have reason, however, to be thankful for what 
we have got. It has clearly been intended 
solely for private use—a circumstance which 
confers an additional value on its contents, and 
reflects a higher credit on the writer, when 
we find so many valuable remarks among the 
unstimulated efforts of a private journal, and 
so many just views among the first impres- 
sions and mere aids to the author’s future re- 
flections. 

The position of Mr. Morris was an admira- 
ble one for a spectator. His ministerial func- 
tions (after he assumed them) gave him immu- 
nity, while they brought him into contact with 
the various representatives of government ; 
his connection with a republic gave him ac- 
cess to the leaders of a nation of citizens; his 
known sympathy with the perishing monarchy 
opened the court to him; while his own social 
powers and high character made him a fa- 
vourite in the best society that Paris then af- 
forded. 

The Diary is illustrated by his correspon- 
dence during the revolution, chiefly dated from 
Paris, and addressed to Washington, Jefferson, 
and others, to whom, either privately or offi- 
cially, he felt bound to convey accurate no- 
tions of the state of the country and the pro- 
gress of the revolution. This correspondence 
occupies the principal part of the second vo- 
lume, and will be considered indispensable b 
all future students of the history of the period. 
The letters, as well as the Diary, contain the 
opinions of the author on current affairs, and 
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are formed on the best information that he 
could procure at the moment. In the midst of 
raging party, and a confusion of interests and 
designs, it would necessarily be difficult to dis- 
entangle truth from falsehood, and still more 
difficult among so many elements at work, to 
foresee the exact results of any particular 
event. But we must remember that Mr. Mor- 
ris was fresh from a revolution, and he ap- 
proached the subject with a deep learning in 
the ebbs, and flows, and currents of a highly 
excited political atmosphere. It is not a little 
remarkable that in these writings he has scarce- 
ly ever taken a single view of the course of 
events, or passed a judgment on any charac- 
ter, that time has not confirmed. By following 
his remarks, we get as luminous a view of the 
springs of the revolution as from any work 
whatever, of course reckoning upon a know- 
ledge of the mere chronicle of events, such as 
any historical gazetteer will supply. 

The first letter from Paris is dated a very 
few weeks after his arrival in France; but he 
reached that country at the time when all the 
world was preparing to send the States-Gene- 
ral to the capital, and of the character of that 
excitement it did not require long to judge. 
Writing to the French minister to the United 
States to thank him for his letters of introduc- 
tion, Mr. Morris introduces a paragraph which 
supplies a complete picture of France between 
the summons of the States and their election. 


“Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all 
in motion for the elections. A spirit, which has 
been dormant for generations, starts up and stares 
about, ignorant of the means of obtaining, but 
ardently desirous to possess its object,—conse- 
quently, active, energetic, easily led, but also easi- 
ly, too easily, misled. Such is the instinctive 
love of freedom, which now grows warm in the 
bosom of your country. That respect for his 
sovereign, which forms the distinctive mark of a 
Frenchman, stimulates and fortifies on the pre- 
sent occasion those sentiments, which have hither- 
to been deemed most hostile to monarchy; for 
Louis the Sixteenth has himself proclaimed from 
the throne a wish, that every barrier should be 
thrown down, which time or accident may have 
opposed to the general felicity of his people. It 
would be presumptuous in me even to guess at 
the effects of such causes, operating on materials 
and in situations of which I confess to you the 
most profound ignorance.”—vol. ii. p. 60. 


In a letter (Feb. 25th, 1789,) to Mr. Car- 
michael, at that time the minister of the Uni- 
ted States at Madrid, Mr. Morris touches upon 
the singularity already alluded to, that the 
American republican in Paris should stand up 
for a falling monarchy. 

“ A republican, and just as it were emerged 
from that assembly, which has formed one of the 
most republican of all republican constitutions, | 
preach incessantly respect for the prince, atten- 
tion to the rights of the nobility, and moderation, 
not only in the object, but also in the pursuit of 
it. All this, you will say, is none of my busi- 


Gouverneur Morris. 


ness; but I consider France as the natumj 
of my country, and of course, that we ap; 
rested in her prosperity ; besides, to say the w; 
I love France, and, as I believe the king to be 
honest and good man, I sincerely wish him ; 
and the more so, as I am persuaded that be 
estly desires the felicity of his people.” . 
pp. 62, 63. “ ne “4 

In a letter, written a month afterwards y 
Washington, Mr. Morris notices the wel 
known Anglo-mania which raged AINODG the 
French nobility a short time previously tp jy 
explosion of the revolution. It is another dy 
racteristic of the time. 

“This country presents an astonishing sper 
cle to one who has collected his ideas from 
and information half a dozen years old, Even. 
thing is @ ’ Angluis, and a desire to imate the 
English prevails alike in the cut of a coat, aj 
the form of a constitution. Like the English 
too, all are engaged in parliamenteering ; and 
when we consider how novel this last busines 
must be, I assure you their progress is far frp 
contemptible.”—vol. ii. p, 63. 

A letter to Washington, dated April Oe, 
1789, is pregnant with numerous importa 
conclusions. ‘The elections were just finished, 
and the instructions (cahiers) given to them 
presentatives, (and which in England it 1s just 
now the fashion to call pledges,) were cal. 
lated to secure certain points, which had the 
representatives secured, France would bay 
become perfectly free as to the principles f 
her constitution. But the representatives, ip 
stead of being intent upon their cahiers, choe 
to try contests of strength with the otherw 
ders in limine, and prevailed ; then camen 
cessarily a confusion from which the iso 
mainly depended on the character of the king, 
the morality of statesmen and leaders, and the 
steadiness and constancy of the people. We 
shall find abundant instruction generally ia 
these letters as to the nature of the materigs 
for a revolution then exjsting in France; and 
in this letter to Washington the deficiencies 
ina moral point of view, are exhibited wih 
great clearness. 

“ The materials for a revolution in this county 
are very indifferent. Every body agrees that ther 
is an utter prostration of morals ; but this genenl 
position can never convey to an American mind 
the degree of depravity. It is not by any figure 
of rhetoric, or force of language, that the idea can 
be communicated. A hundred anecdotes, ands 
hundred thousand examples, are required to show 
the extreme rottenness of every member. There 
are men and women who are greatly and em 
nently virtuous. I have the pleasure to numbe 
many in my own acquaintance; but they stand 
forward from a back ground deeply and darkly 
shaded. It is however from such crumbling mit 
ter, that the great edifice of freedom is to be ert 
ed here. Perhaps, like the stratum of rock, whith 
is spread under the whole surface of their county, 
it may harden when exposed to the air; batt 
seems quite as likely that it will fall and cru 
the builders, 















tural ay #] own to you that I am not without such ap- 
are ing ‘ons, for there is one fatal principle which 
he ta perrades all ranks. It is a perfect indifference to 
10 bey the violation of engagements. Inconstancy is so 

Wel i in the blood, marrow, and very essence 
he ean, of this people, that when a man of high rank and 





: ce laughs to-day at what be seriously as- 
gnted yesterday, it is considered as in the natural 







vais) HH niet of things. Consistency is a phenomenon. 
© Wel I judge, then, what would be the value of an asso- 
00g tle ME cstion, should such a thing be proposed, and 
Y Othe I oven adopted. The great mass of the common 





have no religion but their priests, no law 
but their superiors, no morals but their interest. 
These are the creatures who, led by drunken cu- 






























‘oe nies, are now in the high road a Ja liberte, and 
Even. MiB the first use they make of it is to form insurrec- 
ate tie HME tons everywhere for the want of bread. We 
at, ani Me have had a little riot yesterday and the day be- 
Delish fore, and I am told that some men have been kill- 
+ al ME ad; but the affair was so distant from the quarter 
usines [in which I reside, that I know nothing of the par- 
t from HE ticalars.”—vol. ii. pp. 68, 69. 

In a letter to Mr. Jay, not long after the 
2%) HB former one, is a remark which accounts for the 
ortamt MM extremes run into by the French. They had 
ished, J smarted under all the evils of an absolute ex- 
rm fe eative; they rejoiced in its destruction, and 
jut [i fell into the natural error of confounding the 
alc ME useofan executive with its abuse; from hav- 
| the J ing felt it tyrannical, to believing it unneces- 
bare , 
8 of “The Gardes du Corps are as warm adherents 
) ll» J ingeneral to the Tiers as any body else, strange 
hose as that may seem; so that, in effect, the sword 
ro I hasslipped out of the monarch’s hands without 
t & hisperceiving a tittle of the matter. All these 
Sle things in a nation not yet fitted by education and 
ing, J habit for the enjoyment of freedom, give me fre- 
the quently suspicions that they will overshoot their 
We @@ mark, if indeed they have not already done it. 
in Already some people talk of limiting the king’s 
as negative upon the laws. And as they have hither- 
od w felt severely the authority exercised in the name 
" of their princes, every limitation of that authority 
th seems to them desirable. Never having felt the 









evils of too weak an executive, the disorders to be 
apprehended from anarchy make as yet no impres- 
sion.”—vol. ii, pp. 70, 71. 

tn this same letter it is stated that “ the 
king acts from terror only.” Louis XVI. was 
amoral coward; they who had the king’s per- 
sa had his will; his weakness was greater 
than has ever been suspected. Mr. Morris 
was not likely to exaggerate it; on the con- 
trary, much as he despised his want of decision, 
and condemned him for his culpable pliancy, 
he sympathised strongly in his fortunes, sug- 
gested and took part in some schemes for his 
relief and escape, and at the same time became 
a depositary of his money. 

Mr. Morris's opinion of Necker was far from 
being high, and in spite of Madame de Stael’s 

tery he could not join in her vain and almost 
Wild adulation of her father. Under the date 
of July Ist, Necker’s position is thus defined, 
tnd it is as just as if a historian, on a full sur- 














Louis XVI.—Necker. 
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vey of minute facts, unhappily not always ac- 
cessible to the historical student, had drawn it 
up. 
Mr. Morris is speaking of the Comte d’Ar- 
tois and the ccurtiers. 


“In their anguish they curse Necker, who is 
in fact less the cause than the instrument of their 
sufferings. His popularity depends now more on 
the opposition he meets with from one party, than 
any serious regard of the other. It is the attempt 
to throw him down, which saves him from falling, 
He has no longer the preponderating weight in 
counsel, which a fortnight ago decided every thing. 
If they were not afraid of consequences, he would 
be dismissed: and on the same principle the king 
has refused to accept his resignation. If his abi- 
lities were equal to his genius, and he were as 
much supported by firmness as he is swayed by 
ambition, he would have had the exalted honour 
of giving a free constitution to above twenty mil- 
lions of his fellow creatures, and would have 
reigned long in their hearts, and received the una- 
nimous applause of posterity. But as it is, he 
must soon fall; whether his exit will be physical 
or moral, must depend on events which I cannot 
foresee.”’—vol. ii. pp. 71, 72. 

The doubt between his physical and moral 
exit we deem to have been profound; circum- 
stances of a very slight kind decided between 
them. Had Necker remained a few months 
longer in: office, his exit would probably have 
been physical; it was only moral. But the 
character of the Swiss minister was one which 
Mr. Morris was peculiarly qualified to fathom, 
from the mastery he had himself obtained of 
the science of finance. Space will not admit 
our quoting his examination of Necker’s vari- 
ous schemes, the hollowness of which he clear- 
ly demonstrates; but we may add a character- 
istic paragraph. 

“ As to M. Necker, he is one of those people 
who has obtained a much greater reputation than 
he had any right to. His enemies say, that as a 
banker, he acquired his fortune by means, which, 
to say the least, were indelicate, and they men- 
tion instances. But in this country, every thing 
is so much exaggerated, that nothing is more use- 
ful than a little scepticism. M. Necker, in his 
public administration, has always been honest and 
disinterested, which proves well, I think, for his 
former private conduct, or else it proves that he 
has more vanity than cupidity. Be that as it 
may, an unspotted integrity as minister, and serv- 
ing at his own expense in an office which others 
seek for the purpose of enriching themselves, have 
acquired for him very deservedly much confidence. 
Add to this, that his writings on finance teem 
with that sort of sensibility, which makes the for- 
tune of modern romances, and which is exactly 
suited to this lively nation, who love to read, but 
hate to think. Hence his reputation. He is a 
man of genius, and his wife is a woman of sense; 
but neither of them have talents, or rather the ta- 
lents of a great minister. His education as a 
banker has taught him to make tight bargains, 
and put him upon his guard against projects. But 








though he understands man as a covetous creature, 
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he does not understand mankind; a defect which 
is remediless. He is utterly ignorant of politics, 
by which I mean politics in the great sense, or 
that sublime science, which embraces for its ob- 
ject the happiness of mankinc. Consequently, 
he neither knows what constitution to form, nor 
how to obtain the consent of others to such as he 
wishes. From the moment of convening the 
States-General, he has been afloat upon the wide 
ocean of incidents,”—vol. ii. pp. 93, 94, 

In a letter dated July 4th, to Mr. Carmichael, 
Mr. Morris makes a report of the state of 
things after the victory of the Jers in the as- 
sembly, which he considered as the crisis 0 
the revolution, and speaks of it as having pass- 
ed without being recognised as such. After 
this, he considered a free constitution sure, if 
they would have the good sense to give the 
nobles some share of the national authority. 
“ Otherwise,” says he, “ it will degenerate 
into a pure monarchy, or become a vast repub- 
lic—a democracy—can that last! I think not, 
I am sure not, unless the whole people are 
changed.”—vol. ii. p. 78. 

The National Assembly had already secured 
their existence by decreeing that taxes should 
cease when they dispersed. Mr. Morris ob- 
serves, as was lately held out in a great English 
political movement, that no army can move 
against a general resolution to this effect. 

Under the head of July 31st, the position of 
the king is thus accurately appreciated. It 
was very early for that monarch to think of 
deserting his throne, and the scheme clearly 
indicates how very unworthy Louis XVI. was 
to put himself at the head of a revolution. 

_“ The king has actually formed the design of 
going off to Spain. Whether the measures set 
on foot to dissuade him will have, as I hope, the 
desired effect, time only can discover. His fears 
govern him absolutely, and they have of late been 
most strongly excited. He is a well meaning 
man, but extremely weak, and probably these cir- 
cumstances will in every event secure him from 
personal injury. An able man would not have 
fallen into his situation, but I think no ability can 
now extricate him. He must float along the cur- 
rent of events, being absolutely and entirely a cy- 
pher. If, however, he should fly, it would not be 
easy to predict the consequences, for this country 
is at present as near to anarchy as society can 
approach without dissolution. ‘There are some 
able men in the National Assembly, yet the best 
heads among them would not be injured by ex- 
perience, and unfortunately there are great num- 
bers who, with much imagination, have little 
knowledge, judgment, or reflection. You may 
consider the revolution as complete, that is to say 
the authority of the king and of the nobility is 
completely subdued; yet I tremble for the consti- 
tution. ‘They have all that romantic spirit, and 
all those romantic ideas of government, which, 
happily for America, we were cured of before it 
was too late. ‘They are advancing rapidly. But 
I must check myself, or my reflections will occu- 
py too much space both for you and for me.”— 
vol. ii. p. 79. 
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Mr. Morris does not raise our ideas of 
members of the National Assembly ; 
too often been appreciated by persogs 
were dazzled by their eloquence, oF too 
rant of affairs to form a just conception Of they 
merits, We have seen what is said of 


above; frequent mention of them is made 


but alway 


the course of the correspondence, 
in the same tone. 


“ They are admirable fellows upon Paper ; buty 
it happens, somewhat unfortunately, that the 
who live in the world are very different from thig 
who dwell in the heads of philosophers, it js xg 
to be wondered at if the systems taken out 
books are fit for nothing but to be put into bai 
again. 

“ Marmontel is the only man I have met wig 
as among their literati, who seems truly to unjg, 
stand the subject. For the rest, they discus» 
thing in their assembly. One large half of ty 
time is spent in hallooing and bawling, Ty 
manner of speaking to a question is as follo 
Such as intend to hold forth write their names 
a tablet kept for that purpose, and are heard injy 
order that their names are written down, if ty 
others will hear them, which very often they m 
fuse to do, but keep up a continual uproar till ty 
orator leaves the pulpit. Each man permitted 
speak delivers the result of his lucubrations » 
that the opposing parties fire off their cartri 
and it is a million to one if their missile ap. 
ments happen to meet.”—vol. ii. p. 89. 


In the same letter the King is spoken ¢ 
with as little respect for his abilities a3 te 
members for their knowledge of business, 


“If the reigning prince were not the small be 
character that he is, there can be but little dou, 
that watching events, and making a tolerable w 
of them, he would regain his authority ; but wht 
will you have from a creature who, situated ase 
is, eats, and drinks, and sleeps well, and laugh, 
and is as merry a grig as lives? The idea ths 
they will give him some money, which he ea 
economize, and that he will have no trouble 
governing, contents him entirely. Poor ma! 
he little thinks how unstable is his situation, He 
is beloved, but it is not with the sort of love whic 
a monarch should inspire. It is that kind of gud 
natured pity which one feels for a led capiv. 
There is, besides, no possibility of serving him; 
for at the slightest show of opposition, he givs 
up every thing and every person.”—vol. ii, p% 

To the inaptness of the assembly Mr. Me 
ris often turns with some bitterness. Onde 
occasion he says: “ They have taken genie 
instead of reason for their guide, adopted & 
periment instead of experience, and wander it 
the dark because they prefer lightning & 
light.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated November 2 
1790, he again refers to the Assembly, and the 
registers their progress. They had gone@ 
dissolving and destroying, and in the wet 
time secured no guarantee for a steady obele 
ence in the people, or a regular course d® 
tion on the part of the government: they 
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Letters to Robert Morris, §c. 


e ancient idols to pieces, and in 

em A pulling down the edifice upon 
ves: the noise, the eagerness, the con- 

fusion of all parties concerned, rendered it im- 
prsible for a person of the sharpest vision to 
detect a ray of light through the obscurity. 


The following passage has a solemn sound, and 
jet it be observed that it proceeded from the 
sathor before the events it seems to count 


—. unhappy country, bewildered in the pur- 


ait of metaphysical whimsies, presents to our mo- 
nj view a mighty ruin. Like the remnants of 
ancient magnificence, we admire the architecture 
of the temple, while we detest the false god to 
whom it was dedicated. Daws and ravens, and 
ihe birds of night now build their nests in its 
nitches. ‘The sovereign, humbled to the level of 
the beggar’s pity, without resources, without au- 
thority, without a friend. The assembly, at once 
, master and a slave, new in power, wild in 
theory, Taw in practice. It engrosses all func- 
tins, though incapable of exercising any, and 
has taken from this fierce ferocious people every 
restraint of religion and of respect. Sole execu- 
tors of the law, and therefore supreme judges of 
its propriety, each district measures out its obe- 
dience by its wishes, and the great interests of 
the whole, split up into fractional morsels, depend 
on momentary impulse and ignorant caprice. 
Such a state of things cannot last. 

« But how will itend? Here conjecture may 
wander through unbounded space. What sum 
of misery may be requisite to change popular will, 
calculation cannot determine. What circuinstances 
may arise in the order of Divine Providence to 
give direction to that will, our sharpest vision 
cannot discover. What talents may be found to 
seize those circumstances, to influence that will, 
and above all to moderate the power which it 
must confer, we are equally ignorant of. One 
thing only seems to be tolerably ascertained, that 
the glorious opportunity is lost, and (for this time 
at least) the revolution has failed. In the conse- 
quences of it we may however find some found- 
ation of future prosperity.” —vol. ii. pp. 118, 119. 


The letter to his friend and partner, Robert 
Morris, of the date of July 16th, 1791, alludes 
tothe king’s attempt at escape from the Tui- 
leries, and his recapture at Varennes. We 
mention it as confirming Dumont in his “ Re- 
collections of Mirabeau,” who dates this as the 
epoch at which the idea of dispensing with a 
king altogether first occurred to the nation. 
The step alluded to is the flight of the king. 


“This step was a very foolish one. Public af- 
fairs were in such a situation, that, if he had been 
quiet, he would have soon been master, because 
the anarchy which prevails would have shown 
the necessity of conferring more authority, and 
because it is not possible so to balance a single 
assembly against a prince, but that one must 
ee too heavy for the other, or too light for the 

The assembly also, very strongly sus- 
pected of corrupt practices, was falling fast in the 
Public estimation. His departure changed every 
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a republic, which is quite in the natural order of 
things.” —vol. ii. pp. 136, 137. 

This species of mal-apropos attended every 
proceeding of the unfortunate monarch: if the 
scheme was good in itself, it was adopted at 
the wrong time, and often a firm adherence to 
even a bad course would have secured both the 
good of the nation and himself. Here we see 
he took an opportunity of leaving all behind 
him when men were getting tired of opposing 
each other, and drove them to republicanism 
at the instant they were reverting to the mo- 
narchy. 

In the autumn of 1791, the king accepted 
the constitution, which none condemned more 
than the makers, and which nearly all pro- 
nounced inexecutable. The king, however, 
accepted it, and swore to maintain it, main- 
tainable or not, and the sittings closed, leaving 
the way open to a new assembly still more in- 
experienced than the previous one, and still 
wilder and more unsettled in its principles. Of 
the departed assembly Mr. Morris makes this 
pointed remark to his correspondent Washing- 
ton. 


“ You doubtless recollect that the now expiring 
assembly was convened to arrange the finances, 
and you will perhaps be surprised to learn, that 
after consuming church property to the amount 
of one hundred millions sterling, they leave this 
department much worse than they found it. 
Such, however, is the fact, and the chance now 
is, in my opinion, rather for than against a bank- 
ruptcy.—vol. iii. p. 143. 


The king was discharged from arrest in 
September; early in October we learn that he 
hag already become a favourite once more, 
and that the Assembly, afterwards called the 
Legislative, had become an object of contempt. 


“ My dear Friend,--The people of this city are 
become wonderfully fond of the king, and have 
a thorough contempt for the assembly, who are, 
in general, what used to be called in Philadelphia, 
the blue stockings. There is, however, this dif- 
ference between the two capitals, that with you 
virtuous poverty is respected, but here splendour 
is indispensable. Judge the consequence, and to 
enlighten that judgment, know that at this mo- 
ment they stand en the brink of bankruptcy, 
which can only be avoided by increasing the vi- 
gour of the executive magistrates. This becomes 
daily more and more apparent; and Paris exists, 
as it were, on the interest of the national debt.” — 
vol. ii. p. 147. 


It is impossible for us to trace with Mr. 
Morris the history of the parties in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, or even indicate the succes- 
sive steps, which, according to him, led to the 
despotism of the populace, as established by 
what is called the second revolution, when the 
Tuileries were attacked, and the king became 
a prisoner of state. There is one letter, how- 
ever, of so masterly a description, and which, 
at the same time, in a brief compass, gives so 





thing; and now the general wish seems to be for 


luminous a view of this great second act in the 
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revolution, that we should do wrong not to 
transfer it to our pages in part at least. 


“ The late revolution has for its remote cause 
that excess in the human temper, which drives 
men always to extremes, if not checked and con- 
trolled. For its proximate cause, it has the vices 
and defects of the late constitution, and particu- 
larly that an executive without powers was ren- 
dered responsible for events, and that a = 
composed of a single chamber of represéntatives 
was secured by every precaution, and under no 
control, except some paper maxims and popular 
opinion. ‘That the people, or rather the populace, 
a thing which thank God is unknown in America, 
flattered with the idea that they are omnipotent, 
and disappointed from necessity in the golden 
prospects originally held out to them, were under 
no restraint, except such as might be imposed by 
magistrates of their own choice. It resulted ine- 
vitably, that the executive must be in the power 
of the legislative, and this last at the mercy of 
such men as could influence the mob. 

“ By reducing the royal authority below all 
reasonable measure, the constitution-makers had 
created a moral impossibility that the people 
should believe the king sincere in his acceptance, 
even if it had been possible that he should with- 
out regret have beheld himself reduced from the 
first place allotted to man, to a state so low as to 
be exposed to the insult from the lowest. It was 
evident then, that the constitution could not last, 
and in the overturn three things must happen, viz. 
the establishment of despotism, the establishment 
ofa good constitution, or the institution of a de- 
mocracy. ‘The first under an able and ambitious 
prince was inevitable. ‘The second was extreme- 
ly difficult, not in itself, bu: because the chiefs of 
different parties all found themselves committed 
to different points and opinions. The last was 
only a natural continuation of the progress of 
men’s minds, in a necessary succession of ideas 
from the bill of rights. ‘The advocates for repub- 
lican government therefore had an easy task, al- 
though both to themselves and others it appeared 
difficult. 

“ From the moment that the second assembly 
met, a plan was formed among several of the 
members and others, to overturn the constitution, 
which they had just sworn to observe, and esta- 
blish a republic. ‘This arose in part from the de- 
sire of placing themselves better than they could 
otherwise do, and in part from a conviction that 
the system could not last, and that they would 
have no share in the administration under such a 
pure monarchy. As they had a strong hold upon 
the lowest class of people, as the aristocratic and 
constitutional parties were at open war, as these 
last avowed openly their wish to amend, in other 
words, to change the constitution, which at the 
same time they assumed to venerate, it was not a 
difficult matter to assault a monarch, who adhered 
to that form which he could not be supposed to 
approve, and whose faults became daily more and 
more apparent. 

“ Add to this, that the court was involved in a 
spirit of little paltry intrigue, unworthy of any 
thing above the rank of footmen and chamber- 
maids. Every one had his or her little project, 


Gouverneur Morris. 


and every little project had some abettors, Sui 
manly councils frightened the weak, alarmal 
envious, and wounded the enervate minds of the 
lazy and luxurious. Such councils, the i 
perchance any such appeared, were approved, by 
not adopted, certainly not followed. The 
was always filled with people whose | 
whose conduct, whose manner were 80 diamety. 
cally opposite to every thing like liberty, that, 
was easy to persuade the people that the com 
meant to destroy the constitution, by observ 
strictly the constitution. Some persons avons 
the tactics, which from the moment of such avow 
were no longer worth a doit. The king, whos 
integrity would never listen to any thing like thy 
violation of his cath, had nevertheless the weg. 
ness to permit those, who openly avowed une. 
stitutional sentiments, to approach his pers, 
and enjoy his intimacy. ‘The queen was aij 
more imprudent. ‘The republicans (who hadaly 
their plan to destroy the constitution dy the cm, 
stitution) founded on the king’s personal int. 
grity, their operation to destroy his reputation fy 
integrity, and hold him out to the world as atm. 
tor to the nation which he was sworn to protet, 

“They in consequence seized every occasion 
to pass popular decrees, which were unconstity. 
tional. If the king exercised his veto, he was x 
cused of wishing a counter-revolution. If he 
sanctioned the decree, he was so far lost wih 
those who were injured hy the decree, and of 
course became daily more and more unprotected, 
The success of his enemies was beyond theirom 
expectation. His palace was assaulted, He tock 
refuge with the assembly, and is now a prisoner 
of state with his family. 

“ But now the ideas of revolt, which had been 
fostered for his overthrow, are grown very tro 
blesome to those who have possessed themselves 
of the authority. It is not possible to say either 
to the people or to the sea, so far shalt thoug 
and no farther; and we shall have, I think, som 
sharp struggles which will make many mene 
pent of what they have done, when they find 
with Macbeth, that they have but taught bloody 
instructions, which return to plague the inventor.’ 
vol. ii. pp. 240—243, 

The mystery of the revolution was nov 
over; it became an anarchy and reigned fort 
while. The authority of an unorganized » 
pulace sooner or later centres in an indive 
dual—one who leads, or one who defeats them— 
the way may be shorter or longer, bloody ail 
dangerous, turbulent but not sanguinary, # 
suits the character of the country ; but theesl 
is certain—a dictator’s throne is the «altar @ 
which men wearied of contention, disgustel 
with dangerous power, and longing for 
blessings of security, offer up their libertys 
the price of peace. 

The only foreign minister who continued 
reside through the revolution was the 
sador from the United States. It was a tat 
of the utmost difficulty to remain withouts 
compromise of national honour; and the pe 
sona] safety of the ambassador was not 








quently insecure. Nevertheless, a sense 
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antl utility, and a very sincere love of|of that country would have done well to lis- 
5 seems to have supported Mr. Morris/ten to Mr. Morris’s opinions on the important 
“ander all his trials, and he remained until re-| questions of finance and commercial revenue 
at the request of the Comité du Salut| that were agitated in his time, and respecting 
Public, a recall which he, naturally enough, which, the public opinion of North America 
idered an honour. His successor arrived | remains as yet unenlightened. 

shortly after the death of Robespierre. Inthe} The later years of Mr. Morris’s life were 
month of December, 1794, long before Bona-|spent in retirement, if that may be so called 
was even thought of, Mr. Morris thus| which was occupied with co ence with 
writes, on quitting his functions. the most celebrated persons of both hemis- 
«In France, they have been lured by one idle pheres, in the publication of his opinions on 
hope after another, until they are plunged in the great questions, and during the last six years 
th of misery and servitude ; servitude so much of his life in incessantly labouring in his cha- 
the more degrading, as they cannot but despise racter of commissioner, in execution of his 

their masters. I have long, you know, predicted great project of tapping” Lake Erie. i 
ps single despotism, and you have seen how near Mr. Morris retained his health and vigour to 
they have been to that catastrophe. Chance, or within a short period of his death, assailed only 
by occasional attacks of his early and tenacious 


rather the want of metal in the usurper, has alone 
saved them to the present moment; hut I am/enemy, the gout. He died on the sixth of 


still convinced, that they must end their voyage| November, 1816, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
in that port, and they would probably reach it, | life. 

should they make peace with all theirforeign ene-|_ We wish that our limits would permit us to 
mies, through the channels of a civil war.”—| insert a character of Mr. Morris, drawn by 
vol. ii. p. 459. Madame de Damas, a French lady, who was 
On leaving France, Mr. Morris travelled intimately acquainted with him during his re- 
over a great part of Europe, partly with mer- sidence in France. It is perhaps somewhat 
cantile views, and partly under the interest he too eulogistic, but still so eloquently discrimi- 
took in political affairs, then becoming more] "#t'Ve as to convey to the reader of the entire 
and more eventful, and also witha view of cul-| Work the exact echo of his own sentiments. 
tivating the very distinguished connexions he hae ag make room for the commencing pa- 


had formed while at Paris. Many generous 
efforts were bestowed on an attempt to pro-| “ ‘I attempt to delineate the character of a 


cure the liberation of La Fayette from his dun-| man,’ says Madame de Damas, ‘who so little re- 
geon at Olmutz. Mr. Morris had likewise to|sembles other men, that one should hardly say 
surrender a sum of money to the Princess of|anything of him which has already been said of 
France, as she was called, and which had been|them. Like others, however, he has virtues, de- 
deposited with him by her unfortunate father. | fects, and talents; but their nature, their use, 
He had likewise the opportunity of greatly as-|™ixture, and results, form a whole entirely differ- 
sisting the present King of France, some of|¢®t from any thing I have seen. Were I called 
whose letters are inserted in this biography, |¥P°” to distinguish him by a single trait, I should 
and which either apply for, or acknowledge to|**Y 4¢ # good. They, who do not well under- 
a considerable extent, the receipt of money, stand the meaning of these words, may not be 
which at that time there could be little proba- satisfied ; but as for me, who include much in the 
bility of ever being repaid. term goodness, and who have seen the exercise of 
Ultimately, Mr. Morris returned to his na- this virtue in every cation of Bs. Meneataas 
; : appa - |repeat, that it is this which gives him the first 
tive country, retired to his estate of Morris- 2 . P - 
: Ade sn : place in all honest hearts, and entitles him to their 
ae. sre profensed his ayy a ae lead a lasting admiration and gratitude. The love of 
ope 2 - "at aah nae Se he Ml order is his strongest passion, the rule of all his 
5 yom d gp wall the 8 . a rfl acts, the aim of all he utters. A true philanthyo- 
ever, elected to a seat In the Senate, and does! nist by the natural impulse of his soul, he consi- 
not appear to have hesitated to serve his coun-| gers every object under the possibility of its becom- 
try in that honourable post. As might have ing useful. His penetrating, elevated, quick, and 
been expected, he soon distinguished himself] |yminous mind is never idle, and he constantly 
as a zealous Federalist, and stoutly adhered to| employs his numerous and diversified attainments, 
Opinions that have long been dec ining 1N po-/either in doing good, or inspiring in others the 
pularity in America, where popularity is the| love of goodness. I have never known & person 
tale of right and wrong. His opposition,/to approach Mr. Morris, whatever might be his 
though termed ultra, wasnever factious; though | intentions, circumstances, or situation, who did 
results might be come to which he could not] not on leaving him find himself enriched by his 
approve of, or the consequences of which he| gifts, or enlightened by his counsels; who did 
feared, he never failed to terminate his resist-| not feel grateful for some soothing consolations, a 
ance at the point marked by the constitution. | profitable hint, or a kind reception. 
We shall not venture to pronounce on the cor-| “‘He is charged with some faults by his 
Tectness of his principles, asapplied to the con-| friends. So much enlargement of soul may not 
stitutional eee mas of the States; though] be compatible with a quick sensibility, yet one 
‘we ne elp carnal that the statesmen | cannot help reereninee that reason and wisdom 
‘ useum.—Vol. XXII. No. 128.— ; 














shoukl assume a control so powerful over his feel- 
ings. Brought up with the almost rustic freedom 
of a republican country, he is remarkable for 
great simplicity of manners, sustained by a no- 
bleness, which has its seat in his soul, but tinged 
with a slight shade of self-complacency. If I 
eulogise him, it is only because I attempt to draw 
his true portrait, and I seek not to weaken de- 
fects, which, after all, may be no other than qua- 
lities little in fashion with us. We call him self- 
complacent, because it is our custom to expect, 
that every one will abase himself to procure ele- 
vation, and that merit shall wait for its place to be 
assigned, instead of takingit. Mr. Morris knows 
his proper station, and assumes it; sacrificing 
no person to himself in secret design, and in re- 
ality sacrificing himself to no other ; thus inatten- 
tive to the petty tokens of complaisance, which 
self-love dictates in our social intercourse, he 
sometimes offends those who expect and demand 
them. He is fond of his ease, does his best to 
procure it, and enjoys it as much as possible. He 
loves good cheer, good wine, and good company. 
His senses as well as his mind have a high relish 
of perfection, and strive to attain it. He never 
eats a bad dinner without a severe censure upon 
the cook, as he never listens to folly without a 
keen rebuke. A little dissimulation would save 
him from many harmless enemies, who are not 
more to be regarded, however, than the small 
faults, which excite their enmity ; but every spe- 
cies of deception, from whatever motive, is in- 
compatible with the elevation, integrity, and frank- 
ness of the man, whom! delineate. 

“*QOne of his most remarkable, and, if I may 
so say, one of his fundamental qualities, is his re- 
gard for truth, so constant, so absolute, so scru- 


pulous, that it might seem carried to an exagge- 
ration, were it not for the importance of its prin- 


ciple. Never, under any circumstances, in the 
excitement of an animated story, or in the lively 
flow of pleasantry, does a word escape him, not 
a single word, that is not strictly conformable to 
truth. He has no conception of the pliancy of 
truth; he yields to her on all occasions, because 
nothing is more beautiful in his eyes than truth; 
and because, also, a mind so much enlightened 
by her rays, so capable of discovering her charms 
and extending her reign, is naturally inclined to 
uphold and defend her.—vol. i. pp. 506, 507. 
Mr. Morris married late in life Anne Carey 
Randolph, a connexion formed with his usual 
judgment, and which greatly contributed to his 
happiness. He left one son, who, after his 
mother’s death, is to inherit the property. As- 
tonishment has been expressed at the vast 
amount of Mr. Morris’s accumulations. The 
secret is to be found in the accuracy of his 
judgment, the clearness of his foresight, and 
m his integrity and industry. Numerous vo- 
lumes of business letters, copied in Mr. Mor- 
ris’s own hand-writing, untold a series of en- 
terprizes, commercial schemes, and transac- 
tions in various countries, from which may be 
thered a detailed history of the sources of his 
wealth, and the progress of its acquisition. But 
the chief basis of Mr. Morris’s property was 
his successful speculations in new lands, cop- 
co os 





Valley of the Mississippi. 


tinued for a long term of years, {t, 
mentioned as a lust trait of his gene 
that he leaves in his will an additional 


to his wife in case she should re-ma 
order to defray the increased expenditure whigh 
may attend that connexion.” ne 


—p—— 


From the Quarterly Review. 


VALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPpIs 


We wish Mr. Timothy Flint had fallen i 
our way before we drew up our account ¢ 
Mrs. Trollope ‘On the Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,’ because the two writers travel 
over much of the same ground, and the ¢. 
trasts, as well as the parallels, which their 
scriptions of nature and society present, ap 
full of interest. Having lost the opportuni 
of exhibiting them together—we must be em, 
tented with expressing our hope that thes 
‘Recollections’ may be reprinted in this com 
try, and placed in every library of voyages and 
travels, on the same shelf with those twolitile 
volumes which seem to have proved guch 
bitter chewing to our Radicals and Whi 
With obvious faults, Mr. Flint’s style @ 
marked by countervailing excellences, bej 
lively, flowing, ofien vigorous, and, in a 
quite unaffected; but this is a secondary ment 
These pages reflect a sincere, humane, a 
liberal character, a warm and gentle heat, 
and hardly even a prejudice that is not amiable 

The author announces himself as a 
terian clergyman, a native of New England, 
who left that part of the United States in th 
year 1815, with his wife and children, in the 
hope of establishing himself in his profession) 
capacity somewhere amidst the incipient cub 
tivation of the great western wilderness. He 
seems to have tried one young settlement afer 
another with but indifierent success. Th 
heart for such an adventure must, no doubt, be 
framed of tougher clay thanhis. ‘The wretched 
agues and intermittent fevers of the vast valley 
of the Mississippi appear, however, to have 
severely shaken his constitution at an early | 
period of his wanderings, and this may acconnt 
for many of his professional disappointments 
After ten years of woful enough ups and downs, 
in the course of which Mr. Flint had ample 
opportunities of examining the social conditm 
of the backwoodsmen in every phasis, het 
length found a permanent location as prinel 
of a seminary in Louisiana; but before entry 
ing on the duties of this office he made aghat 
excursion to his native province, in po 
of restringing his nerves in the more hea 
breezes of the north, and that he might # 


——e 





* Recoliections of the Lust Ten Years, passed in oe 
sional Residences and Journ™ ings in the Valley of 
Mississippi, from Pittsburg and the Missouri to the 
Mexico, and from Florida to the Spanish Frontier, 
Series of Letters to the Rev. James Flint of Salem, 
chusetis. By Timothy Flint, Principal of the 
Rapide, Louisiana. Boston. 8vo. 1831. 
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Difficulties of the Western Missionaries. 


once more, and take final leave of, the asso- 
gates of his younger days. To this visit we 
gwe the narrative now before us. ‘The wish 
of kind friends that I should tell the story of 
what [ had seen and suffered, imposed,’ the 
author says, ‘obligations that were to me as 
laws) That my book was written under the 

ure of disease, with a trembling hand and 
a sinking heart, will at least disarm their criti- 
cisin. Such as it is I consign it to them, and 
carry back to my distant home emotions that 
no words could express, and a confident per- 
guasion that friendships, which have been so 
tried, will be renovated and rendered unchange- 
able in a better existence.’ 

These are the words of a melancholy man; 

and truly his picture of clerical life in the 
valley of the Mississippi is such that we should 
have wondered if, even with good bodily health, 
any delicate and feeling mind could have out- 
lived ten years of it without being both sad- 
dened and subdued. ‘There is almost nothing, 
however, of spleen or reproach in this unfor- 
tunate.adventurer’s touching narrative. He 
makes, on the contrary, most liberal allowance 
for the untoward circumstances against which 
he had so long striven in vain ; dwells with de- 
ight and gratitude on the individual kindness 
nh had checquered his ‘map of trouble ;’ 
expatiates with patriotic enthusiasm on the 
civilization and refinement which he doubts 
not will, in due season, overspread the scene 
of his personal sufferings and privations; and 
contemplates a rational system of religious 
faith, and settled order and discipline of reli- 
gious observances, as the best and surest fruits 
of intellectual and social advancement. 

We shal! extract one or two passages illus- 
trative of Mr. Flint’s professional misfortunes. 
The subject is a painful one—but it would be 
uajust to withhold some specimen of the spirit 
in which he uniformly handles it :— 

‘The Atlantic country has heard much, and 
too much, about their willingness to support 
preachers in these regions. ‘There may be a few 
exceptions that have not come to my knowledge, 
widely as [ have travelled; but I feel too well 
assured, all other representations to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the people think in general, 
that attendance upon preaching sufficiently com- 
pensates the minister, No minister of any Pro- 
testant denomination, to my knowledge, has ever 
received asufticient living two years in succession. 
Take these circumstances together, and you will 
then have some idea of a minister's prospect of 
Worldly success and comfort. 


Many faithful, laborious, and patient men, who 


been associated with me in these labours, 
have fallen in these wildernesses, after having en- 
countered all these difficulties. What is worse, 
they have fallen almost unnoticed, and their la- 
bours and sufferings unrecorded. For they toiled 
tnd died, though it may be eight hundred leagues 
Away, in an American desert; and, with such a 
there are connvueted no feelings of ro- 
mance;—while the missionary, who falls in a 
foreign land, is lamented as a hera and a martyr; 


provision is made for his family, and the enthu- 
siasm and regret of romantic sensibility attach to 
his memory. 

‘Have they not been useful?. Have they not 
had success? I would hope both. The precur- 
sors in new regions have generally encountered 
such trials; and, I would hope, not in vain. They 
have drawn sighs that have only reached the ear 
of Heaven; yet not one good word or work has 
been without its impression. The seed, which 
seems to have been scattered in a sterile desert, 
will spring up; though, perhaps, not till a more 
favoured period.’—pp. 114, 115, 


The grand difficulty arises from the perti- 
nacity with which such settlers as have any 
religion at all cling to their own several little 
sectarianisms, in a situation where it is merely 
impossible that each hearer should be indulged 
with a preacher exactly of his own pattern, and 
where, it is plain, real Christians ought to be 
too happy to have the great leading essentials 
presented to themselves and their children, 
without asking whether the good man that is 
willing to spend his strength among them, be- 
longs to this particular denomination or to that. 


‘When (says this Presbyterian missionary) 
will people cease to dogmatize, and define, and 
dispute, and place religion in knowledge, and the 
settling of points? The ethereal essence evapo- 
rates in such a harsh process. The world has 
had enough, and too much, of learned treatises 
upon what is and what is not religion. The ten 
thousand will never have very learned or philoso- 
phical ideas upon the subject; but each one of: 
them can feel compunction, and pour out the soul 
before God. Happy, and thrice happy, in my 
judgment, if men laid less stress upon knowledge, 
and more upon experimental acquaintance with 
the power of religion. 

‘You and I think alike about the monstrous 
absurdities of the Catholic faith; but we differ 
about what it would be if these absurdities were 
laid aside, as I trust they gradually will be. 
There can be no question about the revolting 
contradictions of the real presence, the infallibility 
of the pope, and other additions of the dark ages 
to their faith and ceremonial. But their reveren- 
tial attachment to their ministers, their disposition 
to regard their church and their doctrine every- 
where as one, their unwillingness to dispute about 
the articles of their faith, their disposition to 
sacrifice personal interests to the common cause, 
and the imposing forms of their worship, might 
not be regarded by Protestants without utility. 
When I have seen tranquillity settle on the ex- 
piring countenance of the Catholic, after his min- 
ister has administered extreme unction and said, 
“Depart, Christian soul,” I have regretted the 
condition of those who have always been perplex- 
ing themselves about points that human reason 
has no concern with, and who have nothing but 
doubting for this last solemn hour. 

‘You know that I suffered acute disease re- 
peatedly, and was more than once shaken over the 
grave. My general health was feeble. I had & 
considerable family. In the latter part of my 





ministry there I was unable toendure the fatigue 





incident to the duties of a missionary. For two 
years I derived not support enough from the 
people, though I laboured “in season and out of 
season,” to defray the expenses of my ferriage 
over the rivers. But I saw my happy times, when 
the people seemed affected, and in earnest upon 
the subject of religion. I had my hours, when 
debility, and concern for my family, and trials, 
and opposition, all vanished, and I saw nothing 
but God and eternity. 1 look back with pleasure 
upon many instances in which I was enabled to 
convey charity and relief to the destitute stranger 
in sickness, and consolation to the dying, and de- 
cent and Christian burial tothe dead. 

‘If I could give you details from my daily 
journal, it would only embrace frequent and dis- 
tant journies, the crossing of rivers, forming new 
places of worship, attempts to settle disputes as 
they arose,—in short, such labours as are severe, 
and bring, as the world counts it, neither honour 
nor profit. In looking back upon them, from the 
immense distance where I write this, they assume 
only the appearance of a long and laborious 
dream.’—pp. 117-19. 

Mr. Flint seems to have staid longer at or 
about Jackson, a new town near the mouth of 
the Ohio, than in any other quarter of the 
western world. 

‘Among these people I sojourned, and preached, 
more than a year, and my time passed more de- 
void of interest, or of attachment, or comfort, or 
utility, than in any other part of the country. The 

ple are extremely rough. Their country is a 

he range for all species of sectarians, furnishing 
the sort of people in abundance, who are ignorant, 
bigoted, and think, by devotion to some favoured 


preacher or sect, to atone for the want of morals 
and decency, and everything that appertains to 
the spirit of Christianity. 

*I sheuld not omit, that there is one curiosity 
here,—an isolated but pure German settlement, 
where these people have in fact preserved their 
nationality, and their language more unmixed 


than even in Pennsylvania. They are principally 
Lutherans, and came some of them directly from 
Germany, but the greater portion from North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania. They have fixed 
themselves on a clear and beautiful stream, caJled 
the White-water, which runs twenty-five miles, 
and loses itself in the great swamp. Located 
here in the forest,—a narrow settlement of un- 
mixed Germans, having little communication 
except with their own people, and little intercourse 
with the world, having beside all the coarse trades 
and manufactures among themselves, they have 
preserved their peculiarities in an uncommon de- 
gree. They are anxious for religious instruction, 
and love the German honesty and industry. But 
almost every farmer has his distillery, and the 
pernicious poison, whiskey, dribbles from the corn ; 
and in their curious dialect, they told me, that 
while they wanted religion, and their children 
baptized, and a minister as exemplary as possible, 
he must allow the honest Dutch, as they call 
themselves, to partake of the native beverage.’— 
p- 233. 

The whole account of this little knot of ex- 


‘The vast size of their horses, their owngiem. 


tic size, the peculiar dress of the women, the 
versation, amused me exceedingly. N 
afford a more striking contrast to the uni 

of manners and opinions among their Amen 
neighbours. I attended a funeral, where they 
was a great number of them present. After I hag 
performed such services as I was used to, a Most 
venerable looking old man, of the name of Nyem 
wunger, with a silver beard that flowed down hiy 
chin, came forward and asked me if I were wi 
that he should perform some of their peculige 
rites. I of course wished to hear them, He 
opened Luther’s hymns, and they all began j 
sing so loud that the woods echoed the straig; 
and yet there was something affecting in thes 
ing of these ancient people, carrying one of their 
brethren to his long home, in the use of the lan. 
guage and rites which they had brought wih 
them over the sea from “faderland.” It was 
long, loud, and mournful air, which they sung ag 
they bore the body along. i 


like and unsophisticated simplicity of Noel , 


The words “meig 
Gott,” “ mein broder,” and “ faderland,” died away 
in the distant echoes in the woods, Remem 
brances and associations rushed upon me, and] 
shall long remember that funeral hymn. 

‘They had brought a minister among them, of 
the name of Weiberg, an educated man, butane 
torious drunkard. ‘The earnest manner in which 
he performed divine service in their own ritud, 
and in their own language, carried away all ther 
affections. After service he would get drunk, 
and as often happens among them, was quam. 
some. They claimed indulgence to get drunk 
themselves, but were not quite so clear as 
allowing their minister the same privilege. The 
consequence was, that when the time came round 
for them to pay their subscription, they were dis 
posed to refuse, alleging, as justification, his um 
worthiness and drunkenness. He had for three 
successive years in this way commenced and 
covered suits against them. Then, to reinstate 
himself in their good will, it was only necessary 
for him to take them when a sufficient quantity 
of whiskey had opened their phlegmatic natures 
to sensibility, and give them a vehement discourse, 
as they phrased it, in the pure old Dutch, anda 
German hymn of his own manufacture,—for be 
was a poet too,—and the subscription paper Was 
once more brought forward. They who had lot 
their suit, and had been most inveterate in their 
dislike, were thawed out, and crowded about the 
paper either to sign their name or make thet 
mark,’—pp. 234, 235. 

The following passage is strikingly corrole 
rative of some of the most impugned of Mit 
Trollope’s statements—we mean her extrad® 
dinary chapter on the camp-meeting in & 
woods, and the ‘ serious bench.’ 

‘One general trait appears to me strongly ® 
characterize this region in a religious point @ 
view. They are anxious to collect a great many 
people and preachers, and achieve, if the expre* 
sion may be allowed, a great deal of religion # 
once, that they may lie-by, and be exempt from 
its rules and duties until the regular 





iles is highly picturesque. 


the period for replenishing the exhausted stock. 
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Fanaticiem— Swamps of the Arkansas. 


much appearance and seeming--frequent 

cries, fallings, faintings—and, 

[imagine will be a new aspect of religious 

ee to most of my readers, the religious laugh. 

Nothing is more common at these scenes, than to 

ee the more forward people indulging in what 

geemed to me an idiot and spasmodic laugh, and 

when [ asked what it meant, I was told it was the 

holy laugh ! Preposterous as the term may seem 

to my readers, the phrase, “holy laugh,” is so 

familiar to me, as no longer to excite surprise. 

But in these same regions, and among these same 

le, morals, genuine tenderness of heart, and 

ity to be guided either by reason, persuasion, 

ot the uniform dictates of the gospel, was an 
aflecting desideratum.’—pp. 238, 239. 

We think there is one remark which these 
extracts must have suggested to every candid 
mind. While the religious condition of almost 
limitless provinces of this mighty republic con- 
finves to be such as they indicate, who will 
believe that it is the duty of the really devout 

t of the American population to concern 
themselves so largely as they do with the 
Christianization of the South Sea Islanders? 
Asomewhat similar question, might, no doubt, 
be asked nearer home; but in this case the 

absurdity ‘saute aux yeux.’ After all, 
oe, we have here but one more instance 
of the practical eilect of a social system which 
trusts everything to individual free-will. Any 
attempt to provide the means of regular re- 
ligious instruction for the multitudinous popu- 
lation scattered over the woods and prairies of 
the west, would be an unwarrantable infringe- 
ment of the rights of the American citizen. 


Even Mr. Flint is too good a republican not to 
drop some reflection of this sort every now and 
then, in the midst of those miserable details 
which, d priori, one would have fancied set 
down on purpose to demonstrate the egregious 
folly and cruelty of the system of government 


that permits such things to be. In church and 
in state America presents the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Whiggism. 

Some of the last of the stations at which our 
author pitched his missionary tent were on the 
shores of the Arkansas, where infant settle- 
ments are now rapidly multiplying amongst 
the faint vestiges of Spanish dominion, and in 
spite of a climate still more pestilential than 
that of the Backwoods. His description of the 
scenery here 8 eminently graphic :— 

‘Ata distance of a mile or two from the river, 
there are first thick cane brakes, then a series of 
lakes, exactly resembling the river in their points 
and bends, and in the colour of their waters. 
When the river is high, it pours its redundant 
waters into these lakes and bayous, and the water 
is in motion for a width of twenty miles. These 


lakes are covered with the large leaves, and in the 


Proper season the flowers of the “ nymphea nelum- 
bo,” the largest and most splendid flower that I 

ever seen. I have seen them of the size of 
tthe crown of a hat; the external leaves of the 
‘Wost brilliant white, and the internal of a beauti- 


falyellow. They aré the enlarged copy of the 





New England pond lily, which has always strack 
me as the most beautiful and fragrant flower of 
that country. These lakes are so entirely covered 
with these large conical leaves, nearly of the size 
of a parasol, and a smaller class of aquatic plant, 
of the same form of leaves, but with a yellow 
flower, that a bird might walk from shore to shore 
without dipping its feet in water ; and these plants 
rise from all depths of water up to ten feet. 

‘ Beyond these lakes there are immense swamps 
of cypress, which swamps constitute a vast pro+ 
portion of the inundated lands of the Mississippi 
and its waters. No prospect on earth can be 
more gloomy. The poetic Styx or Acheron had 
not a greater union of dismal circumstances. Well 
may the cypress have been esteemed a funeral and 
lugubrious tree. When the tree has shed its 
leaves,—for it is a deciduous tree,—a cypress 
swamp, with its countless interlaced branches, of 
a hoary grey, has an aspect of desolation and 
death, that, often as I have been impressed with 
it, I cannot describe. In summer its fine, short, 
and deep green leaves invest these hoary branches 
with a drapery of crape. The water in which 
they grow is a vast and dead level, two or three 
feet deep, still leaving the innumerable cypress 
“knees,” as they are called, or very elliptical 
trunks, resembling circular bee-hives, throwing 
their points above the waters. This water is 
covered with a thick coat of green matter, re- 
sembling green buff velvet. The musquitoes 
swarm above the water in countless millions, A 
very frequent adjunct to this horrible. scenery is 
the moccason snake with his huge scaly body 
lying in folds upon the side of a cypress knee ; 
and if you approach too near, lazy and reckless as 
he is, he throws the upper jaw of his huge mouth 
almost back to his neck, giving you ample warn- 
ing of his ability and will to defend himself, I 
travelled forty miles along this river swamp, and 
a considerable part of the way in the edge of it, in 
which the horse sunk at every step half up to bis 
knees. I was enveloped for the whole distance 
with a cloud of musquitoes. Like the ancient 
Avernus, I do not remember to have seen a single 
bird in the whole distance except the blue jay. 
Nothing interrupted the death-like silence but the 
hum of musquitoes.’—p. 269. 


The following passage from the same letter 
may be worthy of some consideration :— 


‘IT was at the town of Arkansas at the setting 
up of the territorial government, and it exhibited 
a scene sufficiently painful and disgusting. Our 
government cannot be supposed to be omnipresent 
or omniscient ; yet if all favouritism were avoided 
in the appointment of officers in these distant 
regions—if they took pains to learn how these 
organs of their will performed their fanctions 
things would be different. But so it is—the re- 
commendations are made by members of congress, 
who have cousins perhaps qualified, but who 
perhaps have been a burden on their hands, and 
they are happy to get rid of them by sending them 
to those remote regions to fill the new offices, 
created by the erection of a territorial government. 
The persons who procured the appointment have 
an interest in withholding unfaveurable views, 
and the parties are not savas to. betray. them- 

T 





selves; and these men, dressed out in a “little 
brief authority,” perform deeds to make “ the high 
heavens weep.” 

‘ They were re-enacting in that distant and tur- 
bulent region, what they would call “the blue 
laws” of old Virginia, relating to gambling, breach 
of the Sabbath, and the like ; and having promul- 

these laws, on the succeeding Sabbath,—in 
the face of their recent ordinances, and of a popu- 
lation who needed the enforcement of them,— 
the legislators and judges would fall to their 
usual vocation of gambling through the day..— 
p- 269. 

Timothy Flint, however, is not without con- 
solation :— 

‘The redeeming influence of American feelings, 
laws, and institutions, was sufficiently infused 
into the new government to carry it into quiet 
effect throughout the country. Courts were es- 
tablished, and, whatever were the character and 
example of the judges, the decisions of those 
courts were respected.’—p. 270. 

To return to the western regions, which, 
after the Arkansas, appear to better advantage 
than before—our author attests, while extenu- 
ating, the very same state of things as Mrs, 
Trollope. 

‘The people here are not yet a reading people. 
Few good books are brought into the country. 
The few literary men that are bere, seeing nothing 
to excite or reward their pursuits, secing other 
objects exclusively occupy all minds, soon catch 
the prevailing feeling. ‘The people are too busy, 
too much occupied in making farms and specula- 
tions, to think of literature.’ 


Not a doubt about it. In such a situation, 
such must be the case—and the only wonder 
is, that anybody should have wondered to find 
the whole affair so described. Mr. Flint pro- 
ceeds :— 


* America inherits, I believe, from England a 
taste for puffing; but she has improved upon her 
model. A liftle subscription school, in which half 
the pupils are abecedarians, is a college. One is 
a Lancastrian school, or a school of “instruction 
mutuelle.” There is the Pestalozzi establishment, 
with its appropriate emblazoning. ‘There is the 
agricultural school, the missionary school, the 
grammar-box, the new way to make a wit of a 
dunce in six lessons, and all the mechanical ways 
of inoculating children with learning, that they 
may not endure the pain of getting it in the old and 
natural way. I would not have you smile ex- 
clusively at the people of the west. This ridicu- 
lous species of swindling is making as much pro- 
gress in New England as here. The misfortune 
is, that these vile pretensions finally induce the 
people to believe that there is a “royal road” to 
learning. ‘The old and beaten track, marked out 
by the only sure guide, experience, is forsaken. 
The parents are flattered, deceived, and swindled. 
Puffing pretenders take the place of the modest 
man of science, who scorns to compete with him 
in these vile arts. ‘The children have their brains 
distended with the “east wind,” and grow up at 
once empty and conceited.’ 


Mr. Flint is only too liberal when he says 





Valley of the Mississippi. 


that, as to this department, his cou : 
ceed the example of old England. tate 
never heard of ‘The University of 

and *‘ The Hamiltonian System ! 


Lei 


‘These founders of new schools, for the be 
part, advertise themselves from London, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and have all 
formed exploits in the regions whence they a 
and bring the latest improvements with them, Ay 
to what they can do, and what they will do, theo 
ject is to lay on the colouring thick and th 
A respectable man wishes to establish himself jg 
a school in those regions; he consults a fr 
who knows the meridian of the country, Thy 
advice is, call your school by some new and ip 
posing name. Let it be understood that you bate 
a new way of instructing children, by which 
can learn twice as much, in half the time, as by 
the old ways. Throw off all modesty, Mow 
the water, and get in while it is moving. In short, 
depend upon the guillidility of the people, 4 
school, modelled on this advice, was instituted g 
St. Louis, while I was there, with a Very ianpo 
sing name. ‘The masters—professors, | shoul 
say—proposed to teach most of the languages 
and all the sciences: Hebrew they would comme 
nicate in twelve lessons; Latin and Greek wih 
a proportionate promptness. These men, wh 
were to teach all this themselves, had read Bre 
mus with a translation, and knew the Greek & 
phabet, and in their public discourses—for 
were ministers—sometimes dealt ver abusively 
with the “king's English.”’ fi 


All this we could, perhaps, match, or 
nearly so, without going beyond the sound 
Bow bells. What follows is more strictly Am 
rican—though, when a new watering-places 
to be forced, the performances of our ownle 
cal doctors are not to be despised. Witnes 
the ‘ Beulah Spa’! 


‘Town-making introduces another species d 
puffing. Art and ingenuity have been exhausted 
in devising new ways of alluring purchases, & 
take lots and build. There are the fine riven, 
the healthy hills, the mineral springs, the cea 
running water, the eligible mill-seats,the valuable 
forests, the quarries of building stone, the fin 
steaim-boat navigation, the vast country adjacet, 
the central position, the connecting point betweet 
the great towns, the admirable soil, and last d 
all, the cheerful and undoubting predictions f 
what the town must one day be. Then the leg 
lature must be tampered with, in order to 
the town either the metropolis or at least the sed 
of justice. In effect, we were told that in Iilinolg 
two influential men, who both had Tadmors # 
be upreared, took a hand of cards, to ascertall 
which should resign his pretensions to legislatit 
aid in building his town in favour of the other 
—pp. 185-187. 

If we have not yet got to competition ft 
‘legislative aid,’ in town-building, we bare 
perhaps had enough of it as to the matterd 
borough-making. Would it astonish any 
to be told that a rattle of the dice-box ® 
Brookes’s had been resorted to, in order 
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ich of two patriotic nobles should have 

jis Tadmor hitched into schedule D! 
" Jeaving these scenes, of which perhaps Mrs. 
has given enough, let us now turn to 
certain letters, in which Mr. Flint introduces 
getoa far different class of topics—-the appear- 
manners, and habits of those last wretch- 
ed relics of the red population, whose ‘ claims’ 
now in the course of being ‘ extinguished’ 
in the valley of the Mississippi. ‘Though the 
reverend author’s verses are bad, he has not a 
little of poetry in his mind, and dwells on 
these primeval races, their fallen fortunes, and 
the utter failure of every attempt to bring 
them within the pale of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, ina manner that must leave a deep 

and most melancholy impression. 

‘During my long residence in the Mississippi 
valley, (says Mr. Flint) I have seen them in every 

int of view, when hunting, when residing in 
their cabins, in their permanent stations—wild 
aod unsophisticated in the woods—in their coun- 
cis and deputations, when making treaties in our 
towns. I have seen their wisest, bravest, and 
most considerate; and I have seen the wretched 
families, that hang round the large towns, to trade 
and to beg, intoxicated, subdued, filthy, and mise- 
mble, the very outcasts of nature. I have seen 
mach of the Creeks and Cherokees, whose civili- 
tation and improvement are so much vaunted. | 
have seen the wretched remains of the tribes on 
the lower Mississippi that stroll about New Or- 
Jeans. I have taken observation at Alexandria 
and Natchitoches of the Indians of those regions, 
and from the adjoining country of New Spain. 
I have resided on the Arkansas, and have been 
conversant with its savages. While I was at St. 
Charles, savages came down from the Rocky 
Mountains, so untamed, so unbroken to the ways 
of the whites, that they were said never to have 
eaten bread until on that trip. While I was at 
St. Louis, a grand deputation from the northern 
points of the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the 
lakes, comprising a selection of their principal 
warriors and chiefs, to the number of eighteen 
hundred, was there for a length of time. ‘They 
were there to make treaties, and settle the rela- 
tions, that had been broken during the war, in 
which most of them had taken a part hostile to 
the United States. ‘Thus I have inspected the 
northern, middle, and southern Indians, for a 
length of ten years; and I mention it only to 
prove that my opportunities of observation have 
been considerable, and that I do not undertake to 
form a judgment of their character, without at 
least having seen much of it. 

‘T have been forcibly struck with a general re- 
semblance in their countenance, make, conforma- 
tion, manners, and habits. I believe that no race 
of men can show people, who speak different lan- 
guages, inhabit different climes, and subsist on 
different food, and who are yet so wonderfully 
alike, You may easily discover striking differences 
in their stature, strength, intellect, acuteness, and 
consideration among themselves; but a savage of 
Canada, and he of the Rio del Norte, have sub- 
Wantially the same face, the same form, and if I 
May so say, the same instincts, They are all, in 





my mind, unquestionably from a common stock, 
What wonderful dreams they must have had, who 
supposed that any of these races were derived 
from the Welsh or the Jews! Their languages, 
now that they are more attentively examined, are 
found to be far less discordant than they have 
been generally supposed. In the construction, in 
the manner of forming their verbs, their nuine- 

rals, especially, there is a great and striking ana- 

logy. Nor will it explain this to my mind, to 

say that, their wants and modes of existence be- 

ing alike, their ways of expressing their thoughts 

must be so likewise. They have a language of 
signs, that is common to all from Canada to the 

western sea. Governor Clark explained to me a 

great number of these signs, which convey ex- 
actly the same ideas to those who speak different 

languages: but, in fact, with the command of 
four dialects, I believe that a man could make 

himself understood by the savages from Maine to 

Mexico. 

‘They have not the same acute and tender sen- 
sibilities with the other races of men. They seem 
callous to every passion but rage. The instances 
that have been given in such glowing colours, of 
their females having felt and displayed the pas- 
sion of love towards individuals of the whites, 
with such ardour and devoted constancy, have, I 
doubt not, existed; but they were exceptions, 
anomalies from the general character. In all the 
positions in which I have seen them, they do not 
seem susceptible of much affection, even for their 
own brethren. They are a melancholy, musing 
race, who appear to have whatever they have of 
emotion or excitement on ordinary occasions, go- 
ing on in the inner man. Every one has re- 
marked how little surprise they express for what- 
ever is new, strange, or striking. Their continual 
converse with woods, rocks, and sterile deserts, 
with the rear of the winds, and the solitude and 
glooin of the wilderness, their alternations of sa- 
tiety and hunger, their continual exposure to dan- 
ger, their uncertain existence, which seems to 
them a forced and unnatural state, the little hold 
which their affections seem to have upon life, the 
savage nature that always surrounds them,—these 
circumstances seem to have impressed a steady, 
unalterable gloom upon their countenance, If 
there be here and there a young man, otherwise 
born to distinction among them, who feels the 
freshness and the vivacity of a youthful existence, 
and shows anything of the gaiety and volatility 
of other animals in such circumstances, he is de- 
nounced as a trifling thing, destitute of all dig- 
nity of character, and the sullen and silent young 
savage will ‘be advanced above him. They con- 
verse very little, even among themselves. They 
wish to have as few relations as may be with any- 
thing external to themselves,’ 


Mr. Fiint’s language reaches, occasionally, 
a tone of eloquence, of which the following 
paragraph isan example :— 


‘ Their impassable fortitude and endurance of 
suffering, which have been so much vaunted, are, 
after all, in my mind, the result of a greater de- 


gree of physical insensibility. It has been told 
me, and I believe it, that in amputation, and other 
surgical operations, their nerves do not shrink, do 
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not show the same tendency to spasm, with those 
of the whites. When the savage, to explain his 
insensibility to cold, called upon the white man 
to recollect how little hisown face was affected by 
it, in consequence of its constant exposure—he 
added, “ My body is all face.” This increasing in- 
sensibility, transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, finally becomes inwrought with the whole web 
of animal nature, and the body of the savage seems 
to have little more sensibility than the hoof of 
horses. No ordinary stimulus excites them to 
action. None of the common excitements, en- 
dearments, or motives, operate upon them at all. 
They seem to hold most of the things that move 
us in proud disdain. ‘The horrors of their war- 
fare, the infernal rage of their battles, the demo- 
niac fury of gratified revenge, the alternations of 
hope and despair in their gambling, to which they 
are addicted far beyond the whites,* the brutal 
exhilaration of drunkenness—-these are their ex- 
citements. ‘These are the things that awaken 
them to a strong and pleasurable consciousness of 
existence. When these arouse the imprisoned 
energies of their long and sullen meditations, it 
is like Bolus uncaging the whirlwinds. The 
tomahawk flies with unpitying and unsparing 
fury. The writhing of their victims inspires a 
terrible joy. Nor need we wonder at the enmity 
that exists between them and the frontier people, 
when we know how often such enemies have been 
let loose upon their women and children.’ 


He goes on to contrast the red men with the 
black population—now multiplying all over the 
southern states, in a ratio that seems to leave 
even Malthusian calculations in the rear—and 
is beginning to fix the attention of all think- 
ing persons in the republic more than any 
other feature of their economical condition. In 
the Indian and the African races, he says, it 
has always appeared to him as if ‘the two ex- 
tremes of human nature’ were brought under 
his eye together. 

‘ The negro, easily excitable, in the highest de- 
gree susceptible of all the passions, is more espe- 
cially so of the mild and gentle affections. ‘To 
the Indian, stern, silent, moody, ruminating, ex- 
isténce seems a burden. ‘To the negro, remove 
only pain and hunger, it is naturally a state of 
enjoyment. As sovn as his toils are for a mo- 
ment suspended, he sings, he seizes his fiddle, he 
dances. When their days are passed in continued 
and severe labour, their nights—for, like cats and 
owls, they are nocturnal animals—are passed in 
wandering about from plantation to plantation, in 
visiting, feasting, and conversation. 

‘Every year the negroes have two or three 
holidays, which, in New Orleans and the vicinity, 
are like the “ Saturnalia” of the slaves in ancient 
Rome. The great Congo-dance is performed. 
Everything is license and revelry. Some hun- 
dreds of negroes, male and female, follow the 
king of the wake, who is conspicuous for his 


* * The tribes from the upper Mississippi aud the lakes 
gamble with our playing cards. They put their rations, 
their skins, their rifles, their dogs, and sometimes their 
aquaws, at stake ; and they often commit suicide in despair, 
oo they have gambled away everything but iife.’—p 
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youth, size, the whiteness of his eyes, and thy 
blackness of his visage. For a crown be hag 
series of oblong, gilt-paper boxes on hig bead, 
tapering upwards, like a pyramid; from the endy. 
of these boxes hang two huge tassels, like 
on epaulets. He wags his head and makes 
maces. By his thousand mountebank tricks ang 
contortions of countenance and form, he 

an irresistible effect upon the multitude, All the 
characters that follow him, of leading estima 
have their own peculiar dress and their own eg. 
tortions. They dance, and their streamers 
and the bells they have hung about them tj 
Never will yousee gayer countenances, demonsip. 
tions of more forgetfulness of the past and the fy. 
ture, and more entire abandonment to the joyous 
existence cof the present moment. [| have see 
groups of the moody and silent sons of the foreg 
following these merry bacchanalians in their dance 
through the streets, scarcely relaxing their grim 
visages to a sinile, in the view of antics that co, 
vulsed even the masters of the negroes wih 
laughter.’—pp. 136—140. 

Mr. Flint has an interesting chapter on the 
attempts that have been made to christiapigs 
these ‘ moody sons of the forest,’ and consider 
ing the pious, even enthusiastically pious, tag 
of his mind, the result of all his statements qm 
this head is extremely disheartening, Th 
names of Eliot* and Brainerd are hallowed jg 
universal veneration; but notwithstanding all 
those blessed men did, the efforts of Protes 
ants in this walk have, he is obliged to my, 
met, in the long run, ‘with no apparent sue 
cess.’ Nor does he seem to think very diffs 
ently of the result of two Romanist missions 
of which glowing and animated accounts have 
recently issued from the press. 

‘The Catholics have caused many to hangs 
crucifix around their necks, which they shows 
they do their medals and other ornaments; bat 
this too often is all that they have to mark them 
as Christians. I have conversed with many te 
vellers that have been over the Stony Mountains 
into the great missionary settlements of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. These travellers,—and some d 
them were professed Catholics,——unite in afim 
ing that the converts will escape from the missio 
whenever it is in their power, fly into their natin 
deserts, and resume at once their old modes d 
life. ‘The vast empire of the Jesuits in Paraguy 
has all passed away, and, we are told, the d 
scendants of their convert Indians are no way d® 
tinguished from the other savages. It strikes™ 
that Christianity is the religion of civilized mat, 
that the savages must first be civilized, and tht 
as there is little hope that the present generatiea 
of Indians can be civilized, there is but little mam 
that they wll be Christianized.’—p. 145. 


There are, however, some detached passage 
which indicate a change, even as to relign® 





* Mr, Carne, the able author of ‘ Letters from the Baty 


has recently published a ‘ Lite of Fliot,’ which, 
loosely written, shows so much of heart and good 
as well as of diligent research, that we are sure it 
very popular. We hope he means to give us & 
Missionary Plutarch. Such a work has long been & 
deratum in the literature of Protestantism. . 
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Anecdotes of Indians. 


feeling, going on among these people, in the 
interior of their scattered communities—from 
which perhaps it is more rational to anticipate 
eventual consummation, so devoutly 

to be wished for, than from the direct efforts of 
-<iqnaries, whether Protestant or Catholic. 


Mr. Flint says, for example— 

‘When the Cherokees left their old country 
east of the Mississippi, and went to the upper re- 

«ng of the Arkansas, I saw the emigrating por- 
tion of the nation. They came in two or three 
divisions, and might amount in all to eight hun- 
dred or a thousand. I was formally introduced 
o the leading chief. He told me by the interpre- 
ter that he had a number of wives, by whom he 
had more than thirty childrea. He wore the same 
inflexible, melancholy countenance, which has 
strack me as so characteristic of the race. He 
had a meagre, but very large and brawny frame, 
was in appearance between eighty and ninety 

ears of age, and wore a great number of the 
common Indian insignia, and particularly huge 

ts in his ears. When asked in what light 
he regarded schools, and those missionary efforts 
that were then contemplated to be commenced in 
the country to which he was moving, he replied, 
thet for the true Indians the old ways were the 
best; that his people were getting to be neither 
white men nor Indians; that he conceived that 
hie nation had offended their gods by deserting 
their old worship; and that he, for his part, wished 
that his people should be always Cherokees, or, as 
hecalled it, Chelokees, and nothing else.’—p. 148, 

What follows is, in our opinion, even more 
important. 

‘Many of these people had a number of slaves, 
fine horses, wagons, ploughs, and implements of 
husbandry and domestic manufacture.’ 

He adds, ‘ Whatever may be the estimate of 
the Indian character in other respects, it is with 
me an undoubting conviction, that they are by 
nature a shrewd and intelligent race of men, in 
no wise, as regards combination of thought or 
quickness of apprehension, inferior to uneducated 
white men. This inference I deduce from having 
instructed Indian children. I draw it from hav- 
ing seen the men and women in all situations 
calculated to try and call forth their capacities. 
When they examine any of our inventions, steam- 
boats, steam-mills, and cotton factories, for in- 
stance-—when they contemplate any of our in- 
stitutions in operation—by some quick analysis, 
or process of reasoning, they seem immediately 
tocomprehend the principle and the object. No 
spectacle affords them more delight than a large 
and orderly school. They seem instinctively to 
comprehend—at least they explained to me that 
they felt—the advantages which this order of 
things gave our children over theirs.’ 

Mr. Flint gives elsewhere an amusing anec- 
dote of the red people’s tact, in estimating the 
real station and importance of individual wiites. 


‘When a tribe from the remotest regions ar- 
at one of the towns, it is obvious how im- 
ly, and, it would seem, from the first 
they select from the crowds, which are 
about them by curiosity, those that have 
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weight and consideration; how readily they fix 
upon the fathers, as they call them, in distinc- 
tion from all pretenders to weight and influence. 
I will record an instance of this kind, from many 
that I have seen. Manuel Lisa, the great Spanish 
fur-dealer on the Missouri, brought down a depu- 
tation of Indians from the Rocky Mountains to 
St. Louis. They had the appearance of being 
more unsophisticated and panther-like, than any 
savages I had seen. ‘They landed at St. Charles 
from the barges that brought them down. A 
crowd, as usual, gathered about the landing. In 
that crowd was a trifling man, recently from 
New England, a man of that class of which Dr. 
Dwight speaks with such deserved contempt,— 
one oppressed with the burden of his fancied ta- 
lents and knowledge, and who had come to this 
dark country, not to put his light under a bushel, 
but to let it shine, that men might see it. This 
sight was to him a novel and imposing spectacle. 
Among the people on the bank were men of the 
first standing in the country. It is customary for 
such to commence the ceremony of shaking hands 
with the savages. This man wished to introduce 
himself to the notice of the people by anticipa- 
ting them in this thing. He walked on board 
their boats, and went round offering them his 
hand. A sneer was visible on their countenances, 
while they gave him a kind of awkward and re- 
luctant shake of the hand. When he was passed, 
they laughed among themselves, and remarked, 
as the interpreter told us, that this was a little man, 
and no father. They then came on shore them- 
selves, went round, and with an eager and -re- 
spectful manner, and certainly without any prompt- 
ing, began to shake hands with the fathers in 
their estimated order of their standing. It was 
remarked at the time, that we, who knew the 
standing of these men, could not have selected 
with more justice and discrimination.’—pp. 151, 
152. 

Our author furnishes, as we shall show by 
and bye, many curious facts, as to the evidence 
of a vast population having in distant times 
covered what the first English settlers found 
the mere hunting-grounds of comparatively in- 
significant tribes. Mr. Pritchard, indeed, will 
do well to study this book, before he sends an- 
other edition of his elaborate Treatise to the 
press. Mr. Flint seems to have no doubt that 
the existing races of red men were conquerors 
who supervened on and exterminated an abo- 
riginal nation, infinitely more advanced in the 
arts of life than themselves; and that as soon 
as they possessed the soil, they split into hos- 
tile communities, who would, by this time, if 
no whites had ever visited North America, 
have thinned each other’s numbers at least as 
largely as these have, under actual circum- 
stances, been reduced. 


‘ No fact is more unquestionable, than that ages 
before the whites visited these shores, they were 
divided into a thousand petty tribes, engaged,— 
as but for our government they would be now,— 
in endless and exterminating wars, in which they 
dashed the babe into the flames, and drank the 
warm Blood of their victim, or danced and yelled 
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around the stake where he was consuming in the 
fire. The process of their depopulation had been, 
n all probability, going on as rapidly before the 
discovery of the country by the whites, as since. 
Certain it is, that war is the instinctive appetite 
of the race, and that a state of peace is a forced 
and unnatural one.’—p. 157. 


Perhaps Mr. Flint’s book had fallen in Mr. 
Cooper’s way before he wrote his novel bear- 
ing the absurd name of ‘ ‘I'he Wept of Wish- 
tonwish,’—one, however, of the really excel- 
lent productions of his pen, to the number of 
which he has not added by certain recent at- 
tempts on Italian and German materials. The 
story of Baptiste Roy, at all events, must have 
been in the novelist’s recollection :— 

‘The narrations of a frontier circle, as they 
draw round their evening fire, often turn upon 
the exploits of the old race of men, the heroes of 
the past days, who wore hunting-shirts, and set- 
tled the country. In a boundless forest full of 
panthers and bears, and more dreadful Indians, 
with not a white within a hundred miles, a soli- 
tary adventurer penetrates the deepest wilderness, 
and begins to make the strokes of his axe resound 
among the trees. The Indians find him out, am- 
bush, and imprison him. A more acute and des- 
perate warrior than themselves, they wish to adopt 
him, ind add his strength to their tribe. He 
feigns contentment, uses the savage’s insinua- 
tions, outruns him in the use of his own ways of 
management, but watches his opportunity, and 
when their suspicion is lulled, and they fall asleep, 
he springs upon them, kills his keepers, and 
bounds away into unknown forests, pursued by 
them and their dogs. He leaves them all at fault, 
subsists many days upon berries and roots, and 
finally arrives at his little clearing, and resumes 
his axe. In a little palisade, three or four reso- 
lute men stand a siege of hundreds of assailants, 
kill many of them, and mount calmly on the roof 
of their shelter, to pour water upon the fire, which 
burning arrows have kindled there, and achieve 
the work amidst a shower of balls. A thousand 
instances of that stern and unshrinking courage 
which had shaken hands with death, of that en- 
durance which had defied all the inventions of 
Indian torture, are recorded of these wonderful 
men. The dread of being roasted alive by the 
Indians, called into action all their hidden ener- 
gies and resources.’ 

‘I will relate one case of this sort, because I 
knew the party, by name Baptiste Roy, a French- 
man, who solicited, and, I am sorry to say, in 
vain, a compensation for his bravery from Con- 
gress. It occurred at “Cote sans Dessein,” on 
the Missouri. A numerous band of northern 
savages, amounting to four hundred, beset the 
garrison-house, into which he, his wife, and ano- 
ther man had retreated. They were hunters by 
profession, and had powder, lead, and four rifles 
in the house; they immediately began to fire 
upon the Indians. The wife melted and moulded 
the lead, and assisted in loading, occasionally 
taking her shot with the other two. Every In- 
dian that approached the house was sure to fall. 
The wife relates, that the guns would soon be- 
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ter was necessary to cool them. It 

on the second day of the siege that Roy’s 
ant was killed. He became impatient to 

the scene of execution, and see what 

done. He put his eye to the port-hole, and 
aimed shot destroyed him. The Indians 
ceived that their shot had taken effect, and 

a yell of exultation. They were encouraged 
the momentary slackening of the fire, to ap 

the house, and fire it over the heads of Roy and 
his wife. He deliberately mounted the 
knocked off the burning boards, and escaped yj. 
touched from the shower of balls. What Tut 
have been the nights of this husband and wig? 
After four days of unavailing siege, the Indiang 
gave a yell, exclaimed, that the house wag, 
“grand medicine,” meaning, that it was charme 
and impregnable, and went away. They left be 
hind forty bodies to attest the marksmanshipg 
the besieged, and a peck of balls collected frog 
the logs of the house.’-—p. 162, 


The author found among the emigrating 
Cherokees, already noticed, a very lovely young 
woman of pure Anglo-American blood, Whoa 
peared to feel not only comfortable but prog 
in her situation as wife of one of the principal 
warriors; but this, he says, was almost the 
only instance of the kind that he had me 
French girls, on the contrary, are very oftea 
induced to form alliances of this kind. Be 
tween the Anglo-Americans and the Indian, 
there seems, he says, to be ‘a fixed and uml 
terable antipathy.” Peace there often is be 
tween them, but any thing like affectionate ix 
tercourse is so rare, that an instance is never 
spoken of without astonishment. Wheres 


‘The French settle among them, learn ther 
language, intermarry, and soon get smoked tothe 
same copper complexion. A race of half-breeds 
springs up in their cabins. A singular-caste is 
the result of the intermarriages of these half 
breeds, called quarteroons. The lank hair, the 
Indian countenance and manners predominate, 
even in these. It is a singular fact, that the la. 
dian feature descends much farther in these inter 
mixtures, and is much slower to be amalgamaied 
with that of the whites, than that of the negro, 
Prairie du Chin, on the upper Mississippi, 84 
sample of these intermixtures; so are most of the 
French settlements on the Missouri, Illinois, and, 
in short, wherever the “ petits paysans” comeia 
contact with the Indians. It would be an inte 
esting disquisition, and one that would throw true 
light upon the great difference of national char 
ter between the French and Anglo-Americaty 
which should assign the true causes of this aff 

. . J 
nity on the one part and antipathy on the other, 


We shall not at present enter upon the ‘iit 
teresting discussion’ which Mr. Flint thusme 
destly avoids; for we wish to keep room fit 
some extracts from that curious part 
book to which we have already alluded, namely, 
the author’s remarks on the existing 
ments of a vast primeval pore in N 
America. Indeed we shall 
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part of the work, than we should have thought 
ghybad it been reprinted in this country. 
-o4 From the highest parts of the Ohio to where 
Pam now writing, and far up the Mississippi and 
ri, the more the country is explored and 
peopled, end the more its surface is penetrated, not 
only are there more mounds brought to view, but 
other jncontestible marks of a numerous popula- 
tion. Wells artificially walled, different struc- 
tures of convenience or defence, have been found 
in such numbers as no longer to excite curiosity. 
Omaments of silver and of copper, pottery, of 
which I have seen numberless specimens on all 
these waters, not to mention the mounds them- 
selves, and the still more tangible evidence of hu- 
pan bodies found in a state of preservation, and 
of sepulchres full of bones, are unquestionable 
demonstrations that this country was once pos- 
sessed of a numerous population. Some of the 
mounds, such, for example, as those between the 
two Miamies, those near the Cahokia, and those 
far down the Mississippi, in the vicinity of St. 
Francisville, must have been works of great la- 
pour. Whatever may have been their former ob- 
ects and uses, they all exhibit one indication of 
art. All that I have seen were in regular forms, 
generally cones or parallelograms. If it be re- 
marked that the rude monuments of this kind, 
those of the Mexican Indians even, are structures 
of stone, and that these are all of earth—lI can 
only say, that these memorials of former toil and 
existence are, as far as my observation has ex- 
tended, all in regions destitute of stones; and 
that the mounds themselves, though of earth, are 
not those rude and shapeless heaps that they have 
been commonly represented tobe. ‘These mounds 
must date back to remote depths in the olden 
time, From the ages of the trees on them, and 
from other data, we can trace them back six hun- 
dred years, leaving it entirely to the imagination 
to descend deeper into the time beyond. And 
yet, after the rains, the washing, and the crum- 
bling of so many ages, many of them are still 
twenty-five feet high ;—some of them are spread 
over an extent of acres. I have seen, great and 
small, I should suppose, an hundred. Though 
diverse in position and form, they ull have an uni- 
form character. ‘They are, for the most part, in 
tich soils, and in conspicuous situations. ‘Those 
on the Ohio are covered with very large trees. 
But, in the prairie regions, where I have seen the 
greatest numbers, they are covered with tall grass, 
and generally near trenches, which indicate the 
former courses of the rivers, in the finest situa- 
fions for present culture. ‘The greatest popula- 
tion clearly has been in those very positions, 
where the most dense future population will be.’ 


Tt. 165, 166. 

_ The author delights to expatiate on this sub- 
ject; and if there be any thing in the tone of 
the following paragraph offensive to any En- 


glish readers, we can only assure him that we 


ae not among the number. On the contrary, 

We take part with him cordially against cer- 
narrow-minded tourists and others, that 
ly, however, scarcely merited his notice. 
he English, when they sneer at our country, 

speak of it as sterile in moral interest. It has, 
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say they, no monuments, no ruins, none of the 
massive remains of former ages; no castles, no 
mouldering abbeys, no baronial towers and dun- 
geons, nothing to connect the imagination and 
the heart with the past. But I have been at- 
tempting sketches of the largest and most fertile 
valley in the world, larger, in fact, than half of 
Europe, all its remotest points being brought into 
proximity by a stream, which runs the lengthof 
that continent, and to which all but two or three 
of the rivers of Europe are but rivulets. Its fo- 
rests make a respectable figure, even placed be- 
side Blenheim Park. We have lakes which could 
find a place for the Cumberland lakes in the hol- 
low of one of their islands. We have prairies, 
which have struck me as among the sublimest 
prospects in nature. ‘There we see the sun rising 
over a boundless plain, where the blue of the 
heavens in all directions touches and mingles 
with the verdure of the flowers. It is to me a 
view far more glorious than that on which the 
sun rises over a barren and angry waste of sea. 
The one is soft, cheerful, associated with life, and 
requires an easier effort of the imagination to 
travel beyond the eye. The other is grand, but 
dreary, desolate, and always ready to destroy. In 
the most pleasing positions of these prairies, we 
have our Indian mounds, which proudly rise 
above the plain. At first the eye mistakes them 
for hills; but when it catches the regu'arity of 
their breastworks and ditches, it discovers at once 
that they are the labours of art and of men. 
When the evidence of the senses convinces us 
that human bones moulder in these masses, when 
vou dig about them and bring to light their do- 
mestic utensils, and are compelled to believe that 
the busy tide of life once flowed here, when you 
see at once that these races were of a very differ- 
ent character from the present generation, you 
begin to inquire if any tradition, if any of the 
faintest records can throw any light upon these 
habitations of men of another age. Is there no 
scope, beside these mounds, for imagination, and 
for contemplation of the past? ‘The men, their 
joys, their sorrows, their bones, are all buried to- 
gether. But the grand features of nature re- 
main. There is the beautiful prairie,over which 
they “strutted through life’s poor play.” The 
forests, the hills, the mounds, lift their heads in 
unalterable repose, and furnish the same sources 
of contemplation to us that they did to those ge- 
nerations that have passed away.’ 

The most liberal American, however, can 
rarely close, without betraying a little of the 
sourness that leavens the general tone of their 
disquisitions as to the former and present state 
of things on this side the Atlantic. Tho- 
roughly sympathising in the feelings which he 
has hitherto been describing, we are pulled up 
in considerable disgust, when we find Mr. 
Flint seriously talking as if he fancied it possi- 
ble that these mound-strewn prairies had been, 
in the olden day, the abodes of nations, not 
only equal, but in various respects superior to 
the Europeans of the middle ages. Of such 
poor bigotry, based on such solid ignorance, we 
should never have expected to discover a spe- 
cimenmin the same book with the beautiful pas- 





is the Yankee mark. 


‘It is true, we have little reason to suppose 
that these mounds were the guilty dens of petty 
tyrants, who let loose their half-savage vassals to 
burn, plunder, enslave, and despoil an adjoining 
den. There are no remains of the vast and use- 
less monasteries, where ignorant and lazy monks 
dreamed over their lusts, or meditated their vile 
plans of acquisition and imposture. Here must 
have ‘been a race of men on these charming 
plains, that had every call, from the scenes that 
surrounded them, to contented existence and 
tranquil meditation. Unfortunate, as men view 
the thing, they must have been. Innocent and 
peaceful they probably were ; for had they been 
reared amidst wars and quarrels, like the present 
Indians, they would doubtless have maintained 
their ground, and their posterity would have re- 
mained to this day. I cannot judge of the re- 
collections excited by castles and towers that I 
have not seen; but I have seen all of grandeur 
which our cities can display. I have seen, too, 
these lonely tombs of the desert,—seen them rise 
from these boundless aud unpeopled plains. My 
imagination had been filled, and my heart. has 
been full. The nothingness of the brief dream 
of human life has forced itself upon my mind. 
The unknown race to which these bones belong- 
ed had, I doubt not, as many projects of ambi- 
tion, and hoped as sanguinely to have their names 
survive, as the great of the present day.’ 


He seems to admit, then, that these ancient 
American worthies had their ambitions, in all 
likelihood quite as vivid and stirring as our 
own poor Gothic forefathers, who, by the bye, 
were his also; and it would appear, from his 
very next page, that, accepting his own inter- 
pretation of what he had before his eyes, his 
primeval innocents of the prairies had their 
blows and blood-shedding too. It is, in fact, 
very difficult to account for the immense ac- 
cumulation of mouldering bodies that he de- 
scribes, and the mark and importance of the 
mounds consecrated to their repose, otherwise 
than by supposing each gigantic tumulus to 
be the monument of a battle. At all events, 
this is much the most natural interpretation. 


‘The more the subject of the past races of 
men and animals in this region is investigated, 
the more perplexed it seems to become. The 
huge bones of the animals indicate them to be 
vastly larger than any that now exist on the 
earth. All that I have seen and heard of the re- 
mains of the men, would seem to show that they 
were smaller than the men of our times. All the 
bodies that have been found in that state of high 
preservation in which they were discovered in 
nitrous caves, were considerably smaller than the 
present ordinary stature of men. ‘The two bo- 
dies, that were found in the vast limestone cavern 
in Tennessee, one of which I saw at Lexington, 
were neither of them more than four feet in 
height. It seemed to me that this must have 
been nearly the height of the living person. The 
teeth and nails did not seem to indicate the 
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we had been quoting. Here, however, 









ing process by which they were preserved, 
bok commend to have been sandy, ori ' 
yellow. It is well known that nothing is 59 95 
form in the present Indian as his lank } i= 
From the pains taken to preserve the bodies» 
the great labour of making the funeral robs’ 
which they were folded, they must have 
the “ blood royal,” or personages of great 
deration in their day. The person that Vigy 
had evidently died by a blow on the skullsty 
blood had coagulated there into a mass of ajy 
ture and colour sufficiently marked to show thai 
had been blood. The envelope of the body yy 
double. ‘T'wo splendid blankets, completely Woven 
with’ the most beautiful feathers of the wild typ 
key, arranged in regular stripes and 
ments, encircled it. The cloth, on which thes 
feathers were woven, was a kind of linen of ney 
texture, of the same kind with that which isngg 
woven from the fibres of the nettle. The 
was evidently that of a female of middle age, aj 
I should suppose that her majesty weighed, whe 
I saw her, six or eight pounds.’—>p. 173, 
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During the author’s stay near Marameg, ip 
the county of St. Louis, another huge cay 
was opened, and found to contain a great amy 
ber of stone coffins, the skeletons within whig 
were in general entire. Mr. Flint says the 
coffins were, on an average, scarcely mp 
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than four feet in length; and speculates their 
on what the situation of so truly Lilliputiana HB othe 





human race must have been, if they wer, 
which he scarcely doubts, the contemporaries 
of the mammoth. He describes the vesselsof 




















pottery-ware found in these stone coffins asep . 
dently moulded with the hand, in imitatiog mr 
natural forms, chiefly those of the gourd tribe; the 1 
and we wish he had given us a wood-cuta@ been 
two, both of them and the coffins that conta» the 
ed them. He might also have been expec #43); 
to say something as to the workmanship ofle #4, 4, 
coffins themselves; but really the wholed # 5... , 
this subject may as well be deferred, untl ® Hynix, 
have before us the evidence of some witness of the 
gularly trained in anatomical knowledge. & besa 
though it is entirely impossible to hese B 4, , 
about adopting Mr. F'lint’s opinion, that ther letios 
mounds and their contents furnish perfect pra the v 
of the existence of a vast and, comparativey vy 
speaking, a civilized primeval population & * 
these regions, we must confess we have site tende 
lurking suspicion as to the Lilliputian remails 
In describing the exhumated relics of oned _ 
the principal tamuli that came under his vie, _ 
he says that ‘the teeth were long, sharp, a via 
separated by considerable intervals, revivig inn ' 
the horrible images of the nursery tales . 
ogres’ teeth.’ This casual observation, taka is Ly 





along with things that must have suffici 
arrested our reader’s attention, makes us 










for further light before we adopt the 7 
sweeping conclusions about the existence _ 
his pigmy empires. After all, in short, were Hg. 4" 
not without a suspicion, that these stor a 





fins, like many of the Egyptian mummy 
may have been framed for the recepli 









shrinking of the flesh from them in the desiccat- 


holy monkeye. 
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/ MATERIALS FOR HISTORY.* 
“Pus public records of this country, undet 
j may be included all those doct- 
which contain the materials for forming 
ue illustrating English History, have long ex- 
cited the interest and engaged the attention of 
al] who have reflected upon their worth and 
ce, and who feel how much the na- 
tional credit is concerned in their preservation. 
jt has been asserted by writers whose laborious 
sadies and accurate knowledge give unques- 
tinable authority to their opinions, that in 
number, value, antiquity, and authenticity, the 
iplomata, and other historical remains pos- 
gsed by us, surpass those of any other coun- 
; and the proof, as far as it has hitherto 
been applied to these assertions, bears them 
oat fully. From so early a period as the reign 
of Edward the Second, their arrangement and 
security was provided for by the royal care ; 
and in the reign of Edward the Third, if not 
before, the attention of the Legislature was 
directed to the same object. The Tower was 
glected as the place for depositing them, where 
their custody was commitied to an officer ap- 
pointed expressly for that purpose; and they 
were regarded with all the solicitude which 
their acknowledged importance as the evidence 
ofthe people’s rights entitled them to. At va- 
rious subsequent periods of our history, provi- 
sions were made for their preservation and 
arrangement. In more recent times, and more 
especially in our own days, their inestimable 
worth, as the only accurate sources from whence 
the materials of our history can be drawn, has 


been more generally understood ; and some of 


the most distinguislied members of the political 
and literary world have laboured in the attempt 
to draw them from the obscurity and neglect 
into which they had fallen, and to make them 
wniversally accessible ; while the countenance 
of the Government, and the public money, have 
been bestowed with munificent liberality upon 
the encouragement of the same useful and 
honourable desien. 
the worth and importance of the object, a hap- 

er and more beneficial result might have 

n reasonably expected, than has hitherto at- 
tended it; and the nation ought to have been 
spared the mortifying reflection, that in no 
country are the public records kept in a man- 
ner so improper and injudicious as in England ; 
nowhere are their contents less generally 
known, or less accessible to the public; while 
a3 yet the instances in which their contents 
lave been made available to the general pur- 
poses of history, have been extremely rare and 
inconsiderable. ‘To trace the causes by which 
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With this recognition of 
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bli¢ Wrong has been committed, and discredit 

rought upon the national reputation, would 
be an ungracious,—perhaps an useless | T; 
but to demand strenuously that those @auses 
should be no longer permitted to exist, and 
that the treasures we possess should be resorted 
to with proper and becoming zeal, and made 
to serve the important purposes of which they 
are capable, is at once reasonable and neces 
sary. 

‘a the public records of this country, no one 
will doubt that the materials for that history of 
England which, for the honour of England, 
ought not to remain unwritten, are contained. 
The origin of our most venerated and valuable 
institutions, the progress of that varied and 
eventful march in which the energy, courage, 
patience, and intelligence of our ancestors, led 
them from obscurity and insignificance to the 
worthy and proud rank which our country oc- 
cupies in the civilized world, are to be traced 
in those documents which have been laid up 
with so much care for the information and ex- 
ample of posterity. From the same sources 
may we best follow out the workings of that 
love of freedom, which, even in its earliest and 
most helpless time, braved the wildest rage of 
power and oppression, and which waged the 
unequal conflict, until it was terminated by 
the triumphant establishment of social liberty 
upon the ruins of feudal domination. The 
small beginnings of that commerce which En- 
glish enterprise has spread over the whole uni- 
verse, and which collects from the uttermost 
parts of the earth their rich and uncompelled 
tributes; the rise and gradual progress of arts ; 
the feats by which the national renown was 
won; and the forcible examples which teach 
how that renown, so honourably achieved, may 
be maintained with no less honour, are chroni- 
cled in the same rolls. Those tales of virtue 
and valour which cannot die, and the relation 
of which stirs the heart like a trumpet’s sound 
—those lessons of practical wisdom which the 
times past afford to the time present, and which 
utter the precepts of the mighty dead, like the 
admonitions of parental authority—these rich 
and moving stores, and more than these, are 
contained in the history of that country which 
we exult in calling our Fatherland. 

All that has hitherto been done towards 
writing the history of England—however great 
the merit of the various authors who have ex- 
erted their powers upon this subject, and great 
that merit has been in many instances, and 
none of them would we willingly seek to dis- 
parage—has fallen far short of what our history 
ought to be, and is capable of being made. 
With reference to the materials with which 
such writers have had to deal, many of them 
have surpassed all the expectations that could 
reasonably have been formed of them; but that 
they are often inexact, and uninformed of facts, 
the knowledge of which is indispensable to tl e 
composition of a satisfactory history, is too no- 
torious to be disputed. Nor could this defect 
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be hitherto avoided. In a field so vast as that 
to which their toils were directed, it Was im- 

ible that any one man’s exertions, however 
indefatigable, or that his powers of observation, 
however minute, could reach every part ; and 
yet every part should have been visited, and 
must yet be visited, before such a history shall 
be written as will be worthy of the country to 
which it is to be dedicated. No less obvious 
is it that the first steps to be taken towards the 
formation of such a history, consist in a careful 
collection and able examination of all the do- 
cuments, public and private, in which our na- 
tional depositories are so rich. The extensive 
nature of this task demands much time, and 
many hands. When completed, it will not 
form of itself a history, but it will furnish to 
the future historian the materials upon which 
he may work, and without which all his efforts, 
however assiduous, all his talents, however 
brilliant, will be spent in vain. 

In other countries this truth has been most 
sensibly felt; and much has been done, in al- 
most all the continental nations at least, to col- 
lect and arrange the various documents and 
records of which they are possessed, and to 
make them as public as possible. In France, 
the study of the national history and antiqui- 
ties was first encouraged; and it was pursued 
with so much ardour, and with such signal suc- 
cess, that the works produced under its influ- 
ence may be referred to as some of the most 
elaborate and meritorious that anywhere exist. 
The circumstances under which they were 
entered upon, were, it must be admitted, sin- 
gularly favourable; and although the political 
convulsions by which that country has been 
assailed, and which have shaken her institu- 
tions ‘to their very bases, have sometimes sus- 
pended the operations which had been com- 
menced; still, in each succeeding interval of 
tranquillity, they have been renewed, while 
the public interest and respect which these 
monuments of the nation’s history have inspired, 
has protected them, 


——“ when temple and tow’r 
Went to the ground.” 


The project of making a general collection 
of all the authentic documents which bore re- 
Jation to the history of France, engaged the 
attention of the learned in that country many 
years ago; and Colbert and d’Aguesseau were 
among the first who laid the foundation for such 
a collection. In 1759, the establishment of the 
Depot des legislation, in which all the written 
Jaws of the kingdom, including those in the 
Chancellerie,and in the Archieves Royales— 
or, as we should say technically, among the 
State Papers—were gathered, suggested the 
expediency of making a similar assemblage of 
all the historica)] documents which it was then 
possible to discover; and in 1762, by a royal 
ordonnance of Louis XV., this suggestion was 
carried into effect. The manner in which the 
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“ 
ducted, and the means by which the expeng 
of them should be defrayed, were rego 
orders of the Royal Council ; but it wag 
public spirit which the announcement of 
project excited, and the zealous co-operatigg 
those persons w hose acquirements best q 
them for the discharge of the services 
lunteered, that gave vigour to the undertakj 
and ensured its suecess. Several years were 
spent in discussing the principles, and tracug 
out the plan, upon which the necessary j 
ries should be conducted; and, in 178%, the. 
clergy lent the full force of their assistans 
and influence to the work. They engagedy 
provide from their own funds no inconsidenbe 
share of the necessary expenses, and copt, 
buted still more efficiently by the assistance 
some of their most learned members. Thefy. 
ternities of St. Maur and St. Vannes en 
with the utmost ardour, in this worthy pursuit, 
They despatched some of the ablest of ther 
congregation to those places in which search 
were to be made; while others were occupied in 
arranging and extracting the information whic 
the labours of their brethren had procured, 
Their example was followed not only by 
churchmen, but by many public bodies in the 
provinces, who slhowetl themselves sensi) 
alive to the known advantages to be derived 
from its prosecution; and who contributed 
largely to the collection and editing of suchd 
the materials as related to their several districts 
An essential service to the design was alsorem 
dered by the transmission, through the seven] 
intendants of provinces, of lists of all the dep 
sitories of records and historical manuscripts, 
and of their several contents, within the limits 
of their jurisdictions, 

The royal authority, and the influence of the 
various eminent persons who were interested 
in the work, insured for the learned men who 
had undertaken the task of exploring them,a 
ready access to all these documents. In Brit 
tany, under the auspices of M. Georgelin, as 
ciety was formed for the purpose of collecting 
materials for the history of that province. I» 
dividuals of great learning, and of no less zeal, 
were in most places found to assist these oper 
ations; and where there happened to be none 
such, or when the searches required extrac 
dinary skill and knowledge, the Benedictines 
readily supplied the assistance of their frater 
nity. While the werk was proceeding rapidly 
and vigorously in France, it was carried @ 
with no less energy in other countries. M.de 
Bréquigny was sent to London, and M. la 
Porte du Theil to Rome, to prosecute 
es in the public depositories there; while other 
well qualified persons employed themselves ia 
making similar searches in Catalonia, in the 
Low countries, and in some of the Germance 
ties. It had been intended, when these labous 
were commenced, that the funds necessary 
defraying the expense incident to them, 
have been furnished by the Government; bat, 





searches for these documents were to be con- 


the patriotism of individuals, and the assistan, 
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ihe ecclesiastical and civil bodies, was so 
jently bestowed, as to lighten most mate- 
Sally the burden which these charges would 
ve otherwise occasioned. A sum less than 
sterling, per annum, was paid by the 
an, and was applied, with strict and 
wise economy, as the reward of meritorious 
isbours. An establishment was provided for 
receiving the fruits of all the searches which 
had been instituted; and the arrangement of 
them in convenient order was conducted under 
the superintendence of M. Moreau, then histo- 
riographer of. France ; while the royal favour 
was bestowed upon the several contributors to 
the work in the shape of honourable and grati- 
fying distinctions. it 
By such means, this vast and difficult lite- 
qty enterprise was brought im a very short 
time toa satisfactory result. The very activity 
which was displayed in its management, seemed 
to be the only material obstacle it encountered. 
Asto the royal archives, a catalogue of their 
contents was all that was necessary ; because 
it furnished to students and enquirers of all 
kinds a familiar means of consulting such of 
the various documents as it was necessary to 
refer to. Of the records and papers deposited 
in other places, a full copy of the titles, with a 
dmwing of the seal, if there happened to be 
oe, and a traced copy of the writing, was in 
the first instance required ; but it being found 
that some of these had been published in former 
collections, a general catalogue of all the re- 
cords which had been printed, was prepared at 
the expense of the king, and distributed to 


each of the persons occupied in making the 
searches. Three folio volumes of this catalogue 
were completed under the superintendence of 
M. de Brequigny, beginning with a letter of 
Pius I. to the Bishop of Vienna, supposed to be 
of the year 142 or 166, and finishing with the 


reign of Louis VIII., in 1179. The printing 
ofthe 4th volume had been carried as far as 
the year 1213, when this and the other works 
which had been undertaken, were interrupted 
by the Revolution. 

The main object of the collection had been 
at the same time pursued with unremitting ar- 
dour; and it soon presented a numerous assem- 
blage of original charters, and of accurate copies 
of charters, and other historical instruments; 
of descriptive catalogues of the contents of 
other depositories ; ancient terriers; collections 
formed by private individuals, and the notes 
tnd memoranda of learned men, who had been 
engaged in analogous researches, including 
several curious and interesting manuscripts, 
relating to the history of France. Among these 

t was the magnificent manuscript, on vel- 
lum, containing the proceedings against Joan 
Arc, a Life of Gaston de Foix, a History of 

jon, a manuscript concerning the murderers 
Duke of Orleans, the proceedings relative 

Pope John XXIL, and several other works, 
though not strictly falling within the 
tape of the original design of the collection, 
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were funtly thought to be so valéalile) that 


their acquisition ought not to be neglected. 
It was intended to publish the wholgglec 
tion of the records which had thus pro- 


cured. The first volume of the ‘ Collection 
des Chartes,’ and the two first volumes of the 
‘ Letters of Pope Innocent the Third’—the 
most able jurisconsult of his times, and Y 
possessed a very extensive influence over 

aflairs of France, as well as with regard to the 
other States of Christendom—were the earliest 
publications which appeared, the former having 
been prepared for the press by M. Bréquigny, 
and the latter by M. La Porte du Theil, who 
had collected at Rome the materials of which 
it was composed. But the impulse which the 
formation of the collection had given to the 
study of history in France, produced results 
infinitely more extensive than the founders had 
calculated upon. The reputation and import- 
ance which it had acquired, gave birth to se- 
veral of those grand historical works which 
redound to the lasting honour of French liter- 
ature, and will remain as models for the imi- 
tation of every people who are as solicitous as 
they ought to be of their country’s renown, 
The treasures which this collection included, 
furnished materials for the ‘ Recueil des Or- 
donnances,’ the ‘Recueil des Historiens de 
France, * L’Art de Verifier les Dates,’ and 
the new ‘ Collection des Conciles.’ At this 
period, one of the most memorable in the lite- 
rary history of France, under the protection of 
the government, and by means of the royal en- 
couragement, were produced those four grand 
collections, the merit of which is equal to their 
extent. At the same time, the ‘ Gallia Chris- 
tiana,’ the ‘Collection des Chartes,’ the ‘ Let- 
tres Historiques des Papes,’ the ‘* Table 
Chronologique des Chartes Imprimées,’ the 
‘Histoire Litteraire de la France,’ and the 
Histories of several of the Provinces, by the 
Benedictines of St. Maur, the ‘ Glossaire ee 
cais of Ste Palaya and Mouchet,’ the complete 
edition of ‘ Froissard, by M. Dacier,’ the ‘ No- 
tices et Extraits des Manuscrits,’ and the 
‘ Memoires de ‘Academie des Belles Lettres ;’ 
—all works of extraordinary learning and ac- 
knowledged merit—were in progress. In 1786, 
these were proceeding with such energy and 
activity as promised the most brilliant success ; 
in 1791, nothing remained of them but the me- 
lancholy reflection that enterprises so grand 
and so useful had been crushed under the po- 
litical convulsions which ensued. The per- 
sons who had been engaged upon them were 
dispersed, and the materials themselves con- 
signed to neglect, until quieter and less busy 
times drew the public attention to their value 
While, in the frenzy which possessed the na- 
tion at the Revolution, the repositories in the 
provinces from which these materials had been 
collected were mercilessly destroyed, those of 
the metropolis were left unhurt, almost un- 
touched; and their value has now greatly in- 
creased by their having become the only 
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sources from which the ravages committed in 
the delirium of popular excitement can be re- 
i A commission appears to have been 
the National Assembly, directed to 
ce terary men and academicians, authoriz- 
ing them to select from the national repositories 
such articles as might belong to French histo- 
ry, and directing, that whatever appeared to be 
-—_ great merit should be destroyed. The 
latter part of the order was carried into effect 
at the Place Vendéme; but the collections of 
historical materials which were spared, and 
which filled from seven to eight hundred boxes, 
were lodged in the Bibliotheque du Roi, where 
they now remain. 
he value of these materials to the future 
historians of France will be incalculable; but 
the greater part of that value is to be attributed 
to the generous and sagacious protection afford- 
ed by the government, and to the prudent and 
zealous care with which the collection was 
made, and was rendered accessible and useful 
for the purposes of history. Among its con- 
tents are a catalogue and copies of documents 
which relate to France, existing in the archives 
of the Austrian Low Countries, consisting of 
210 volumes in folio, made by order of the King 
in 1746, and the two following years, by Cour- 
chelet d’Esnans, Conseiller au parlement de 
Besancon ; the collection of original documents, 
or ancient copies of the President Fontette, in 
66 portfolios,—a portion of the catalogue of 
which is contained in the Bibliothéque du Pére 
Le Long; the collection made by M. de Bré- 
quigny in London, from various depositories, 
and which consists of 90 folio volumes; a col- 
lection, in 52 vols. 4to, of such of the letters of 
the Popes of the 13th and 14th centuries, as 
relate to the history of France, made by M. 
La Porte du Theil during his residence of se- 
ven years at Rome,—independently of 20,000 
extracts from, or notices of, historical pieces 
drawn also from the same sources; catalogues 
of the ancient archives of the principal cities 
in France; collections relating to the particu- 
lar histories of separate provinces, Picardy, 
Burgundy, Franche Comte, Languedoc, &c. ; 
the greater part of the labours of the Benedic- 
tines, yet remaining in manuscript, on the 
civil or literary history of Gaul and France; 
and a great quantity of records and docu- 
ments collected in various parts of the king- 
dom at the time of their dispersion in the 
commencement of the Revolution, and from 
that period to the present. Some of those 
works which the Revolution interrupted have 
been since resumed; but the greater part of 
them remain suspended until some more fa- 
vourable period shall arrive, when the spirit 
which once animated the French to be fore- 
most in the study of the history of the Middle 
Ages shall revive. The works which have 
been continued under the superintendence of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, are ‘ Les Histo- 
riens de France,’ ‘ Les Ordonnances de la 
Troisiéme Race,’ ‘ L’Histoire Litteraire de la 
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France,’ and ‘ Les Extraits et Notices: jy 
Manuscrits.’ 
The greater part of the collections gins” 
were thus made in France, and the gu 
which were founded upon them, were gif 
undertaken directly by the Benedic 
were carried on with their co-operation: 
it should seem that works of a similar kind cap 
never be so well performed as by a society) 
co-operation ; the constitution of which 
vents the operation of those accidents by which 
the enterprises of individuals are go 
thwarted. In the fraternities which havebeg 
mentioned, there were, besides the learned ani 
experienced persons to whom the most impart 
ant parts of the task were itrusted, no lack¢ 
younger men, who, having been educated 9 
the same studies, and being familiar with the 
same pursuits as their superiors, were able 
take upon themselves the laborious duties g 
searching for and transcribing documents, ay 
of rendering effectual assistance to the mop 
learned members in their lifetime, and of fj 
up their places when they had become yacag 
Thus, upon the death of the ablest of the body, 
the fruits of his exertions were not lost; hy 
papers and manuscripts passed into the haps 
of a pupil whom he had probably trained p 
similar studies, and who himself, in his tam 
qualified other pupils to succeed to his pu 
when he should occupy it no longer. In onder 
to supply a somewhat similar machinery tothe 
continuation of those historical works—te 
commencement of which had reflected so much 
glory upon the nation, that the Frenchmen 
the present day are unwilling to see it depart 
from them,—an institution has been formel 
under the title of L’ Ecole des Chartes, for the 
purpose at once of instructing young meni 
the language and characters of the ancient d> 
cuments which are preserved in the public 
positories, and of qualifying them to contin 
the publication of the stores which yet remain 
unexhausted. The utility of such an institp 
tion is apparent; and if applied to the recon 
of our own country would be at once the real 
est, the most rapid, and the most economical 
mode of accomplishing those objects which the 
interests of the national literature demand 
It would dissipitate that notion which has bea 
so successfully inculcated by the persons inter 
ested in having it believed, that the task ofde 
ciphering ancient writings requires extraoni: 
nary skill; and would prevent the abuse whit 
has been too often practised here, of exacting 
for labour performed by mere clerks, remunes 
ation which would be exorbitant, even if it bal 
been bestowed upon real talent and rare i 
quirements. In some departments of the sty 
of records, such talents and acquirementsae 
essential; wherever they are emplo ed, thet 
value will be recognised; nor is there ay 
reason to apprehend that either the re 
the fame which belong to them will be: 
held. But the true respectability and d 


of literature are disgraced, as much 4% 
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‘syblic confidence is abused, by practices which 
ye been permitted, but which can now never 
Nhe safely repeated. 
© The example of France has been successfully 
Phllowed by other continental nations, who have 
Wof late evinced a very earnest desire to make 
guch materials as they possess available to the 
rposes of history, and the interests of general] 
literature. Several publications are now be- 
fore us, which give tokens of the workings of 
this spirit, and which are not less creditable to 
the learning and taste of the persons by whom 
they have been executed, than they are credit- 
able to the governments under whose auspices 
they have been entered upon, At Frankfort 
on the Maine, a society has been formed, con- 
sisting of some of the most distinguished lite- 
rary men of every part of Germany, for the 
purpose of seeking out, from the original 
sources, the history of Germany during the 
middle ages. ‘T'wo folio volumes, under the 
tile of ‘Monumenta Germanie Historica,’ 
have appeared, containing the annals and chro- 
nicles of the earliest of the monkish writers, 
and the works of other historians, and which 
are edited by M. G. IE. Pertz, the keeper of the 
records at Hanover. But tie value or the ac- 
tivity of this society is not to be judged of by 
this publication alone. ‘They have ransacked, 
with the stanch zeal of true antiquaries, and 
with judicious care, the public libraries of al- 
most every nation in Europe. 
their proceedings aitest the diligence with 
which they have sought out the treasures that 
lie concealed in England, France, Italy, Swit- 


zerland, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia; many 
of which will prove of excellent use to all stu- 


dents of the history of the middle ages. The 
several governments of Germany have contri- 
buted to the expense of this important work ; 
and the archives and public depositories of re- 
cords,—including among them the state-paper 
office of Vienna,—have been freely opened to 
their research. 

In Sweden, the “ Diplomatarium Sueca- 
num,’ edited by Joh. Gust. Liljegren, a collec- 
tion of diplomata, beginning with the year 
819, has recently been published. At about 
the same time appeared at Buda, the ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus Hungariw, ecclesiasticus ac ci- 
vilis,’ by George Fejer, the King’s librarian. 
Still more recently, the Prussian government 
has caused the ‘Codex Diplomaticus Bran- 
denburgensis,” which was commenced in 1785, 
to be resumed ; the first volume of which was 
published in the course of the last year at Ber- 
lin. Nor should there be omitted from this 
scanty enumeration of the works connected 
with this subject, which have recently appear- 
ed, Dr. Bihmer’s elaborate and useful publica- 
tion, entitled, ‘Regesta Chronologica Diplo- 
‘matica Regum atque Imperatorum, inde a 
Monrado I. usque ad Henricum IIL:’ a work 
eminently calculated te assist the prosecution 
of inquiries into that period of modern history 
which it embraces. The government of Rus- 
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sia has recently given directions for the ar- 
rangement of all the Sclavonic and other docu- 
ments which relate to the history em- 
pire; in Lusatia, a private selecti simi- 
lar kind has been formed; and in Bavaria, and 
other smaller states, the classification of the 
public archives has been engaged in with a 
degree of ardour which manifests the general 
sense that is entertained of the importan@@ of 


‘| the subject. 


If, from the contemplation of all that has 
been done and is in progress abroad, we turn 
to an inquiry into the use which in England 
has been made of the materials in which we 
are so rich, or into the contributions which we 
have made to the general history of the mid- 
dle ages, or even to the accurate history of 
England, the contrast must needs be as morti- 
fying to our national pride, as it is disgraceful 
to our reputation. More than thirty years 
have elapsed since, by a Royal Commission, full 
authority was given tocarry into execution the 
measures which: it had been ascertained were 
expedient for the preservation of the public re- 
cords of the kingdom. Sums of money, toa 
very large amount in the whole, have since 
been voted by Parliament, to effect the objects 
for which that Commission was appointed. 
Notwithstanding these means, and although 
the assistance and superintendence of some of 
the most eminent men in the country were 
given to the plan which was then laid down, 
the work has not prospered in any degree com- 
mensurate with the expense which has been 
incurred. 

An edition of the Statntes of the Realm has 
been published, but it is neither complete nor 
correct; a new edition of Rymer’s Feedera has 
been partially published; but it turns out to 
be so full of errors, that it cannot be proceed- 
ed in. A great part of the contents supposed 
to be new, had been frequently printed before ; 
many important documents were omitted ; some 
of those which the new edition contained had not 
been collated with the originals,and were conse- 
quently in many respects erroneous. When the 
present Commissioners took up the considera- 
tion of this subject, the work had proceeded to 
ihe sixth year of the reion of Richard the Se- 
cond (1383.) They found that to continue it 
would be worse than useless; to commence a 
new edition, toocostly and extensive an under- 
taking, having regard to the other subjects 
which had a paramount claim to their atten- 
tion; while the quantity of inedited materials 
was so vast, that they were compelled to post- 
pone the consideration of the best means by 
which they could supply the deficiencies of 
the expensive publication which had been com- 
menced, and make the documents which had 
been transcribed for its continuation available 
to the public. The first appears almost a hope- 
less task; the latter might be easily effected 
by publishing in volumes of a moderate size, 
and at such prices as would place them within 
general reach, the inedited documents which 
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have been drawn from the Tower, the Rolls 
Chapel, the Chapter House, and the State Pa- 
a! ; and which would, in that shape, 
ful supplement to the Fodera, and 
val tributions to the materials for Eng- 
lish History. In the mean time the Commis- 
sioners have stopped the progress of the work, 
the uselessness of which they had detected. 
iy publication of the ‘ Parliamentary Writs’ 
also been suspended. No difference of 
Opinion appears to be entertained as to the skill 
and ability with which the editor of this work 
has performed his task; but the great expense 
with which it has been, and, if it were to be 
continued upon the same scale, would in future 
be attended, has suggested very reasonable 
doubts of the propriety of pursuing it. The 
cost, too, of this work has a pernicious effect 
by way of example; and if in the future pro- 
ceedings of the Record Commission it should 
be considered as a standard for the remunera- 
tion of the persons employed, the extent of 
the Commissioners’ labours will be most inju- 
riously circumscribed, and the funds placed at 
their disposal will fall far short of the purposes 
to which they might be made to extend. The 
form of publication is upon the face of it waste- 
fal. The utmost luxury of printing and paper 
is thrown away upon such works; and upon 
this subject a useful lesson might be learnt 
from the practice of other nations ;—an apt il- 
lustration of which occurs in an elaborate 
work, of a somewhat similar character with 
that on the ‘ Parliamentary Writs,’ respecting 
the Feudal Titles of France ;* two modest oc- 
tavos, closely printed, here containing a mass 
of historical and antiquarian information, the 
result of very extensive research, digested 
with remarkable ability. 

The most important duties of the Commis- 
sioners seem to be, to make inquiry into the 
state of the Record Offices; the salaries of 
the officers; the rules and regulations of the 
various depositories ; and whether any and what 
reforms and improvements may be beneficially 
introduced, therein. Short though the period 
has been during which the present Commis- 
sioners have addressed themselves to the dis- 
charge of these duties, they have done enough 
to show that they are fully sensible of their 
importance, and that they are in no respect 
open to the charge of indifference or neglect. 

The most serious complaint that can be al- 
leged against the present state of our Records 
is, that they are scattered in various parts of 
the metropolis; that some of them are so il] 
kept} as to render it extremely probable that 
they will be wholly lost, unless they shall be 
immediately rescued from the setll ta which 








* Noms Feodaux ; ou noms de ceux qui ont tenu fiefs 
eo France, depuis le XII. Siecle, jusque vers le milieu du 
XVII ; extraits des archives du Royaume, par un Mem- 
bre de I Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. Pa 
ris, 1825. 

t The Pipe Rolls are in great danger of being wholly 
spoilt by the dampness of the cellar in which they are 
kept; while some of the most valuable records in the 
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they are placed; that they are for the grass 
part unarranged, and without indexes; 
that the access to all of them is either 
convenient or so expensive, as to prohibit thy 
who are not in the possession of great 
from availing themselves of their contentg. 

The public records of England may beg 
vided into two classes;—the one comprehend. 
ing those documents which relate to our & 
mestic history ; the other those which illustrat 
the foreign transactions and the various try 
ties and negotiations which have taken plac 
between this and other countries. The places 
in which they are deposited are so varionsas 
to make it impracticable for any one to undep 
take a complete search among them for the 
materials which probably only require seek 
in order to be found. ‘I'hese are the Chapter 
House at Westminster, the Tower of Lon‘, 
the Parliamentary Depositories, the State Py 
per and other State Offices, the Rolls Chapel, 
the Archives of the various Courts of Justice, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical, the Cathedrals, the 
Universities, the Inns of Court, the Librarig 
at Lambeth, and the British Museum, and thog 
belonging to the Royal and Antiquarian So 
eties. It has been admitted in the moste 
press terms, and is of itself sufficiently obvious, 
that in order to make the miscellanevus andy 
ried contents of these depositories useful tothe 
public, whose absolute property many of them 
are, and in all of which they have an interes 
that will not be disputed, the first step tobe 
taken will be the classifying and arranging 
them in chronological order ; and the next, the 
publication of accurate and full indexes of the 
materials of which they consist. To enum. 
rate the several depositories in which this i» 
dispensable proceeding remains yet to bea 
complished, would be to occupy a much larger 
space than can here be devoted to such a sub 
ject; but one instance may suffice to show with 
how much reason a remedy for this grievance 
is called for. 

The Tower of London, from the nature an 
extent of its contents, may be justly said tote 
the most important of them all. In the yew 
1800, the Select Committee appointed to i» 
quire into the state of the public records, 
commended that indexes and calendars should 
be forthwith completed. Something, nodovbt, 
has been done in compliance with this recom 
mendation, but so imperfectly, that such 
calendars as have been published must be 
reconstructed before they can be usefully re 
sorted to. Of these, the Calendars of the 
Charter Rolls are extremely imperfect; and 
although the errors and omissions up to the 
latter part of the reign of Edward the Second 
have been supplied by the officers in that este 
blishment, these Calendars still remain wholly 
insufficient. The Calendar to the Patent Rolk 
is in a similar state; and although a new 
lendar has been begun, it does not extend 
ond the 38th of Henry the Third. Thee 
endars of the Close Rolls do not notice oe 
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ipstrament out of ten; and the new Calendar 
peaches only to the end of the reign of King 
», To the Almain Rolls there is only a 
sctive Calendar; nor are those of the 

h, Norman, and Gascon Rolls, which have 

Neen printed by Carte, more free from errors 
and imperfections. The ‘ Inquisitiones post 
m’* have Calendars in which the names 
ofthe heirs found by the inquisition,—generally 
the most valuable part of the information, — 
have been omitted; a circumstance which the 
gtmost extent of charity can hardly refer to ac- 
cident. The Fine, Liberate, Redisseisin, Par- 
lament, Welsh, and Roman Rolls, the Forest 
eedings, the numerous bundles and files of 
writs of Certiorari and the returns, and the 
vate petitions to Parliament, remain unin- 
dexed. In short, to use the words of the pre- 
sent keeper of the Records in the Tower, ‘ with 
‘gespect to the Calendars to the Records in the 
‘office, it may be observed, that they are all 
‘more or less defective. They were for the 
tgreater part formed in the 17th century, with 
ithe sole object, it would seem, of enabling the 
‘officers to satisfy inquiries relating to subjects 
‘of general interest,—such as grants of land or 
‘offices in perpetuity, titles of honour, creations 
‘and privileges of corporations, grants of fairs 
‘and markets, and free warren, foundations 
‘and endowments of monasteries, descent of 
‘land, &c,; and the notices excerpted for this 
‘purpose were generally as brief as possible,— 


‘amere indication being all that they them- 
‘selves required for the purpose of reference.’ 
In pursuing the object above-mentioned, many 


classes of Records were left wholly without 
Calendar or Index; and of those which had 
any apparatus of this sort, generally by far the 
arrer portion of the instruments on the several 
Rolls, &c., were left unnoticed ; as being either 
ofa personal, or, with reference to the object 
of those officers, of an unimportant description. 
The value of these documents for the general 
purposes of history, is too apparent to require 
any observation; but it will be remembered 
that this is not their only value. They are in 
many instances the only evidence of private 
titles; and the right of the public generally to 
have access to them, as well for the purpose of 
searching, as of making copies, has been recog- 
nised ever since the reign of Edward III. (See 
Rot. Parl. 46 Ed. IIT. p. 314.) The manner 
in which that right is abridged under the ex- 
isting system, has been stated in forcible terms, 
bya gentleman whose practical knowledge and 
g experience of the subject gives great 
weight to his opinions. Mr. Illingworth, in 
his Report to the Commissioners, says, ‘ Under 
present want of copious public indexes in 
‘many of the record offices, not only the public 





* These Records. considering their vast importance, not 
> evideucing the descents of peerages, and of families 
fiction, but as regards manorial rights in general, 
ae in such a state, from the manner in whieh the bundles 
Me squeezed and folded up, as to be in very many instan- 
es totally illegible.—.Mr. Illingworth's Report to the Re- 
Commissioners, %th May, 1831. 





‘at large, but even solicitors, are, in general, 
*at a loss how or where to obtain inft ion, 
‘so constantly required in tithe and its, 
‘and in deducing titles through th n, 
‘without calling in the assistance 
‘termed Record Agents, or Antiquaries, who 
‘have made this branch of the law their more 
‘ particular study ; of these, there are not above 
‘eight, and of whom only four are regular 
‘professional men. Whereas, if proper indexes 
‘were made in every office, and circulated by 
‘means of the press, great labour and expense 
‘would be saved to suitors and others; who, 
‘by themselves or their immediate attorneys, 
‘would be enabled to gain the required infor- 
‘mation, without the intervention of such mid- 
‘dlemen of antiquaries.’ If the evil were con- 
fined to the mere inconvenience of expense, it 
would be sufficiently reprehensible; but it is 
said there have been instances in which it has 
assumed a graver shape ; and that, it being ob- 
viously in the power of the clerks, who are 
employed as record agents, to withhold from 
the parties opposed to their clients informa- 
tion of which, for want of public indexes, 
these clerks are alone possessed, and also to 
communicate to such clients the evidence 
which the opposite party is seeking for, or per- 
haps may have obtained, they have upon cer- 
tain occasions availed themselves of this power. 
The possibility also of suppressing, if not of 
destroying records, the production of which 
would be inconvenient, is fraught with too 
much danger to be longer permitted. The 
practice of exacting large fees for searching, 
and enormous payments for having copies made 
of the records, is an abuse which one would 
think was too much for the endurance of the 
people in the nineteenth century, when in the 
fourteenth it was ordained, in the words of the 
Parliamentary provision of Edward III. before 
referred to, ‘par Estatut, q Serche et Exem- 
‘plification soient faitz as tout gentz de que- 
‘conq’ Recorde q les touche en ascun maniere, 
‘auxi bien de ce q chiet encontre le Roi come 
‘autres gentz.’ It must be confessed, however, 
that the keepers of these records evince un- 
questionable impartiality in the manner of en- 
forcing their demands; and that the King is as 
little exempt from their exactions as any private 
individual. When upon a recent trial of the 
right of the Crown to certain copper mines in 
Cornwall, it was necessary to make searches 
at the Tower, although the person ee 
these searches produced to the keeper officia 
orders, by which he was directed not to pay 
any fees, that functionary prohibited his ie 
any future searches in that establishment, til 
the fees demanded from the Crown had been 
paid. The consequence was, that the fees 
were paid, under a protest, indeed, on behalf of 
his Majesty, which was as little regarded as 
most other protests commonly are. 

To the historian, or to the student, the de- 
mand of such, or almost of any fees, would 
amount to a prohibition; and even if the fees 
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were abolished, the want of indexes and calen- 
da ld prove a great, if not an insuperable, 
oye their making use of the treasures 

in the Record offices. To collect 
sufficient materials for a note of half a dozen 
lines, illustrating a passage of history, might 
cost weeks of research, and more money to 
boot, than the author’s remuneration could 
amount to; while such a document as might 
be most usefully printed in an appendix, 
would be to be bought at hardly a less rate 
than its weight in gold. It is in vain there- 
fore to expect, while such a system shall exist, 
that any extensive addition can be made to the 
history of the country; and yet the slightest 
consideration of the contents of these deposi- 
tories is sufficient to prove, that they are capa- 
ble of throwing the most interesting and valu- 
able light upon those portions of our annals 
which remain in the deepest ob-curity. The 
familiar and prominent facts of our history 
have been repeated by one author after another, 
the groundwork being the same always, and 
the versions differing only in proportion to the 
genius and accomplishments of the several 
writers. The matchless style and profound 
sagacity of Hume have shed a lustre upon ma- 
terials which no powers short of his could have 
rescued from the dulness and darkness with 
which neglect or accident had overshadowed 
them ; but was it for such a writer as Hume to 


waste his rare talents upon the irksome task of 


ransacking the mouldering stores which choke 
up our public repositories! Al] that can be 
hoped for is, that when the materials for our 
history shall have been elucidated and arranged ; 
when students may learn in their own closets, 
from accurate calendars, the existence of al] 
that may seem to be available for their pur- 
poses, and shall be enabled by gratuitous and 
convenient access to the particular documents 
to ascertain their actual value, some persons 
will be found competent to the task of painting 
‘our fathers as they lived.’ 

Among the stores in the Tower of London 
lie the means of effecting this object, particu- 
larly with reference to the earlier and most 
obscure portions of our history. An immense 
collection of royal letters and state papers, mis- 
cellaneous rolls relating to the revenue, expen- 
diture, debts and accounts of the Crown, New 
Year’s gifts, the royal household, mint, foreign 
bills of exchange, military and naval affiirs, 
instruments relating to treaties, truces, and in- 
fractions of peace, chiefly between England 
and France; mercantile matters, foreign pos- 
sessions of the Crown, proceedings in the Ad- 
miralty, military and other courts of the great 
officers of the Crown, pardons, protections, pe- 
titions, subsidy rolls, Scotch homage rolls, 


pardon rolis, privy seals, signet bills, writs of 


various descriptions from Edward I. to Edward 
IV., exist there, without calendar or index; 


and in such masses as to defy the patience of 


any inquirer, however ardent. {[t need not be 
said that in such a variety of documents their 
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value must vary considerably, or that i 
them are of little use; but each of them i 
least worthy of being examined ; and the 
few of them which, if properly scrutinigal 
apt labourers, would not at least contribute - 
the elucidation or ratification of some } 

of history. Some of them would render 
more important services; and, by Pointing ty 
the daily habits and most familiar OCCUFTeNGgy 
of the lives of our kings and other eminente, 
sonages who figure in our history, lead US tog 
much more accurate estimate of' their Le Ding 
than any that has hitherto been formed. Wid 
this view, the close rolls are among the Mex 
minute and interesting of those documeny 
which remain unexplored. The character ¢ 
King John has had but scanty justice doney 
it; and perhaps those who have formed th 
notions of that monarch from the ordinaryy, 
counts of him, will be surprised to find big 
writing to the Abbot of Reading to acknowledy 
the receipt of * six volumes of books, containy 
‘the whole of the Old Testament, ¥ 
‘Hugh de St. Victor’s Treatise on the Sip 
‘ments, the Sentences of Peter Lombard, 

‘ Epistles of St. Augustine on the City of & 
‘and on the 3d part of the Psalter, Valeriang 
‘ Moribus, Origen’s Treatise on the Old Tea. 
‘ment, and Candidus Arianus to Marius/. 
and that on another occasion shortly afterwany 
he acknowledges the receipt of ‘his cod 
Pliny,’ which had been in the custody of th 
same Abbot. Still less does it consist witht 
commonly adopted notions of his selfish tyrany, 
that he should address Bryan ce Insulan 
terms like the following: ‘ Know that we m 
‘quite willing that our chief barons, concen. 
‘ing whom you wrote to us, may hunt whik 
‘passing through your bailiwick, provided tht 
‘you know who they are and what they take; 
‘for we do not keep our forests, nor our best, 
‘for our own use only, but for the use alod 
‘our faithful subjects. See, however, thatthe 
‘are well guarded on account of robbers, fr 
‘the beasts are more frightened by robbers the 
‘by the aforesaid barons.’ Of the reignd 
Henry III. the particulars are still more mite 
Notwithstanding its connexion with supe 
stitions which exist no longer, we may symm 
thize with the pious charity that suggested the 
monarch’s order ‘for feeding as many pat 
‘persons as can enter the greater and lew 
‘hall at Westminster on Friday next afterte 
‘octaves of St. Matthew, being the anniversiy 
‘of Eleanor, the King’s sister, formerly Ques 
‘of Scotland, forthe good of the said Eleanrt 
‘soul.’ His taste for the fine arts, and his® 
couragement of its professors, are frequently ® 
be traced in the entries upon these rolls it 
one of them he gives directions for having t 
great chamber at Westminster painted witht 
good green colour after the fashion of a a 
tain; and in the great gable of the a® 
chamber near the door this device to be paititl 
— Ke ne dune ke ne tine, ne prent ke desitt 
and another runs thus,—‘The King, im 
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tgence of Master William the painter, @ monk 
sof Westminster, lately at Winchester, con- 
ttrived and gave orders for a certain picture to 
‘the. made at Westminster in the wardrobe 
‘\where he was accustomed to wash his face, 
‘representing the King who was rescued by 
shis dogs from the seditions which were plotied 
segainst that King by his subjects, respecting 
ech same picture the King addressed other 
‘Jetters to you Edward of Westminster. And 
‘the Kiag commands Philip Lavel his treasu- 
‘rer, and the aforesaid Edward of Westminster, 
‘to cause the same Master William to have 
shis costs and charges for painting the afore- 
‘said picture without delay ; and when he shall 
‘know the cost, he will give them a writ of 
‘liberate therefor.’ For the illustration of the 
elder historians, and as a means of ascertaining 
how far narrations of events which appear 
doubtful or improbable, are correct, these and 
other buried documents possess great value. 
That blackest charge against the memory of 
"King John, by which he is implicated in the 
/qurder of his nephew Prince Arthur, has been 
prought forward in forms so various, that com- 
mon charity has induced many men to withhold 
their credence from an accusation which rests 
on vague and uncertain traditions. It is said, 
however, that Arthur’s death, by whatever 
means it was brought about, took place at 
Ronen ; it has been ascertained very lately for 
the first time, by inspection of the attestations 
of records, that John was at that place on that 
day; a circumstance not in itself enough to 
lead men to a very violent suspicion of his 


guilt, ifthe manner of the Prince’s death had 
not been sudden and mysterious; but which, 
bringing the charge at least somewhat nearer, 


may probably lead to further discoveries. Of 
less importance, but yet not without interest,— 
if it be interesting to know accurately the early 
manners of a people, and to trace their progress 
from periods when those lights of science which 
are now beaming in full radiance over the land, 
bad just begun to glimmer above the horizon, 
—is the following instance. Mathew Paris 
relates, that in 1255, an elephant was sent by 
the King of France to Henry IIL, and that it 
being the first animal of that species that had 
been seen in England, the people flocked in 
great numbers to behold it. Upon the close 
rolls is entered a writ tested at Westminster 
the 8d of February, 39 H. III. (1255,) direct. 
ing the sheriff of Kent to ‘go in person to 
‘Dover, together with John Gouch the King’s 
‘servant, to arrange in what manner the King’s 
‘elephant, which was at Whitsand,* may best 
‘and most conveniently be brought over to 
‘these parts, and to find for the same John a 
ship and other things necessary to convey it; 
‘and if, by the advice of the mariners and 





* The shortest and most convenient passage from France 
to’England appears to have been from Whitsand !o Dover 
tenure of certain lands in Coperland near Dover, was 

the service of holding the King's head between Dover and 





hitsand whenever he crossed there. 
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‘others, it could be brought to London by 
‘water,’ directing it to be so brought. That 
the stranger arrived safely, is evide a 
similar writ, dated the 23d of the th, 
commanding the Sheriffs of Londo cause 
‘to be built at the Tower of London, a house 
‘forty feet in length and twenty in breadth, 
‘for the King’s elephant.’ Economy however, 
it seems, was not neglected by the, monarch in 
his menus plaisirs; for the Saerifis are ex- 
pressly charged to see that the house be.so 
strongly constructed that, whenever there 
should be need, it might be adapted to and 
used for other purposes; and the costs are to 
be ascertained ‘by the view and testimony of 
‘honest men.’ 

The authenticity of the entries on these rolls 
is from their very nature beyond dispute. They 
contain the enrolment of the royal commands 
given to the Chancellor, either personally’ by 
the King, or transmitted to him, by messengers, 
under the warrant of the King’s Signet, or 
the Privy Seal. As the Chancellor was com- 
monly with the King, and personally cognisant 
of the occasions which suggested the royal 
mandates, the greater portion of them were 
communicated per ipsum regem. Having 
issued the letters, patent or close, as the nature 
of the command required, by which obedience 
to them was exacted, those letters were entered 
upon the rolls, which thus became an authentic 
record of all the matters which they contained. 
From the substance of these rolls, and the 
manner in which they were kept, they form in 
some sort a diary of the proceedings of the 
sovereigns and their courts through the reigns 
to which they relate; and, however triflmg 
some of them may seem, they cast, in the whole, 
so much light upon the domestic and personal 
history and biography of many individuals, and 
indicate with such clearness and accuracy the 
forms of government, politics, arts, opinions, 
modes of living, costumes, and manners of our 
ancestors during the periods over which they 
extend, that no historian can safely omit to 
consult them. A complete transcript of them 
has been lately made, and is now preparing for 
publication, under the direction of the Record 
Commission; so that in this instance, at least, 
the two first complaints, which have hitherto 
prevailed, of the manner in which the public 
documents have, been sealed up and hidden 
from public inspection, will be removed. 

The masses of correspondence relating to 
the foreign transactions of the nation, will also 
prove a fruitful source of information whenever 
they shall be laid open. Besides these, the 
proceedings before the Privy Council, in those 
periods of our history when the interference of 
the monarch was invoked and exercised upon 
occasions which no longer fal] within the scope 
of the royal authority, wil] supply many defi- 
ciencies and rectify many inaccuracies with 
which our public and private history abounds; 
and these, excepting the rare visits which have 
been paid to them by some modern writers who 





have possessed sufficient influence to procure, 
by great favour, that opportunity of consulting 
ich ought to be acceded to every in- 

1: i ain untouched and almost unknown. 
hat a more liberal and wise system formerly 
prevailed is sufficiently evident. The present 
secretary to the existing Record Commission, 
to whose labours the public is already indebted 
for the suspension of some of the most noto- 
rious abuses, makes, in the work which has 
given rise to these observations, some remarks, 
im the justice of which it is impossible not to 
concur. ‘The existence of numerous trans- 
*cripts and abstracts of records made during 
*the course of the 16th and 17th centuries by 
‘private individuals, for their own use, sufli- 
‘ciently proves that in those days the offices 
* were accessible to the antiquarian and histo- 
* rian willing to explore their recesses; and 
‘that the guardianship of the sources from 
‘which the only correct information respecting 
‘the rise and the course of our civil institu- 
‘tions can be derived, was not then intrusted 
‘to keepers and clerks, privileged to debar al! 
‘approach to those unwilling to bestow a bribe, 
* while none but the wealthy collector can afford. 
‘Some modification of the system of the 

‘ offices is probably not far distant; which will 
‘once more place them within the pale of our 
* national literature, and unlock their stores for 
‘the investigation of the learned. Such a 
* change, it has been sometimes said, would be 
‘incompatible with the safety of the Records; 
‘but the evils anticipated cannot lead more 
‘surely to their destruction than do the exist- 


*ing abuses; and the whole of these evils may 


‘ be averted by suitable regulations. The com- 
‘ piler, indeed, is convinced that such a reform 
‘would be the surest and cheapest measure 
* that could be adopted for the ultimate preser- 
*vation of the Records. A large portion of the 
‘most valuable of our monuments has, since 
‘the reign of Elizabeth, mouldered and perished 
‘under the eyes of successive careless, ava- 
‘ricious, or ignorant keepers; and their con- 
‘tents are now known only from the exscripts 
‘and abstracts that we owe to the unlimited 
‘zeal or liberality of some of the ancient offi- 
‘cers. Open the mines of the Record Offices 
‘to literary men, and there will not be want- 
‘ing Dodsworths and Cartes, whose diligence, 
‘immeasurable by the standard of public and 
‘ official labour, shall, in less than twenty years, 
‘have examined their contents, and separated 
‘the dross from the metal; and have trans- 
* mitted, by means of transcription or the press, 
‘for the use of our remotest descendants, all 
* the materials that can serve to illustrate the 
‘antiquities, and the general and local history 
‘of the country.’ 

But although much remains to be done with 
the materials we possess, there exist in other 
countries documents not less valuable, and 
ay indispensable to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the objects connected with the English 
history. There are periods of our history, as 
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yet almost wholly untouched, in Which’ 
policy and interests of this country and 
France were so interwoven, that the may 
said to have been the same; while de 
of many of our institutions, and some of oa 
most ancient usages, is to be traced in, andeyy 
be best illustrated by, those of our other conti, 
nental neighbours. To the earlier portiong 
our annals, this observation more strip 
applies; and in much later times, in those pe. 
riods upon which it appears to have beg 
assnined, that we have obtained all the inf. 
mation that can be derived, the true Picture of 
the state of affairs cannot be finished withog 
the lights which ‘documents, the existence of 
some of which is known, and others. have yet 
to be discovered, are capable of furnishing, Ty 
point them out particularly, would be tog 
over a very wide space, inclnding nearly the 
whole series of our history: but it cannot hay 
escaped the most superficial historical] inquirer, 
that the period of the Black Prince’s soygij 
reignty in Guinea, of Henry the Fifth’s ¢ 
quests in France, and of the Duke of Bedfort 
Regency, which succeeded them, have as yet" 
been traced only in the merest outline, Ag 
who can doubt, that if we were in possessiay 
of all that may be to be procured respecti 
the residence of the latter members of the 
Stuart family in France, the intrigues of 
which they were the objects, and which 
and their adherents so industriously fostered, 
an extensive and valuable addition would be 
made to our history? How many profitable 
lessons might be learned by posterity, if we 
could trace accurately the workings of that 
party spirit which induced the corrupt and dis 
appointed adherents of those monarchs who 
were most inveterately hostile to the liberties 
of this country, to engage in treasonable prac. 
tices as base as they might have been danger 
ous ;—that political profligacy which prepared 
such men to barter, with malignant selfishness, 
all the treasures of freedom for the corrupt 
gain they hoped would be the reward of ther 
treachery! How just is it that posterity should 
know the extent of the guilt of those bad men, 
and the amount of the danger which the inte 
rity and energy of the champions of the com 
stitution, in that day, were happily enabled to 
avert! Let us consider only as an instance, the 
share which Bolingbroke must have taken in 
some of the measures to which we allude ; and 
see how scanty a light any published history 
throws upon them. Little more is known of it 
than that which he has himself stated in his 
letter to Sir William Wyndham ; and who can 
read that tract without feeling an unconquer 
able craving to know much more than it dis 
closes of the designs that were a-foot at that 
time in the French court, where, in his om 
words, such as ‘could write had their letters 
‘show; and such as had not arrived at that 
‘ pitch of erudition, had their secrets to whisper” 
It was this desire which, several years ago, 





induced Mr. Fox to take measures for procuring 
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the public depositories of France trans- 
&. of such of their contents as could eluci- 
date that portion of the history of England 


which he had then formed the intention of 


iting, and of which so small a portion was 
eted. The short duration of the peace 
vented the fulfilment of his intentions, and 
Fis object remains still to be accomplished. 
Those now at the head of the Record Com- 
mission have availed themselves of the favour- 


able opportunity which the actual condition of 


the Continent presents, to procure from the 
French archives and other repositories, copies 
of such of the records and documents they con- 
tain as belong to English history. Catalogues 
have been made in Paris of all these documents, 
which are now in course of publication, and 
will be followed speedily by the printing of 
such of them as seem best calculated to supply 
the deficiencies that have hitherto existed. 
Under the same auspices, an extensive corres- 
mndence has been entered into with the keeper 
Poublic libraries and other functionaries, and 

hh the persons most distinguished for their 
aintaince with the history of the middle 

in the various cities of the Continent, for 

the purpose of ascertaining what materials ex- 
istin the several depositories, or within the 
knowledge of the persons whose assistance has 
been thus invoked, that can bear upon the same 
interesting subject. Already it has been dis- 


covered, that materials to a much more vast 
extent than has hitherto been supposed, are 
scattered about in various remote quarters, and 
that they may be obtained readily and wiihout 


any great expense. 

The nature and value of these documents is 
extremely various. Of the earliest kinds, the 
Lives of Saints are the most numerous. If 
they did no more than chronicle the personal 
history of the individuals to whom they relate, 
—the selfdenying lives, and miraculous attri- 
butes with which superstition has invested 
them,—their worth, in an historical point, 
would not be very considerable; but it must 
be remembered, that many of these sons of the 
Church played important parts, and that the 
biography of such personages cannot fail to 
abound with references to the character and 
conduct of the princes whose favour they en- 
jpyed, or whose persecution threatened them, 
and of their contemporaries generally, and the 
spirit of the times in which they flourished. 

The correspondence which was kept up be- 
tween the ecclesiastics of England and those 
of other countries, is, for a similar reason, not 
to be neglected; and even if none of them 
thould be found to contribute very largely to 
the illustration of politics and manners, their 
use in rectifying dates is beyond dispute. Upon 
the literary history of Europe, they have, how- 
e¥er, a direct and important bearing, in which 

share of England is by no means inconsi- 
derble. The value which was attached at a 
very early period to the Scottish manuscripts 
deposited in the Monastery of St. Gall, is suf- 





ficiently attested ;* and the catalogue of its 
contents, recently published by Haenel, proves 
that they y am the estimation i i 
they were held. Mathias Corvinu of 
Hungary, famous for his encou of 
learning, and for the ardour with which he 
collected the productions of literature, is said 
to have procured from England some of the 
best scribes and illuminators, by whom the 
works composing his library were executed. 
A literary intercourse between France and 
Ireland was kept up at so early a period as the 
7th century, through the means of St. Ger- 
trude; and in the Sth century, the Abbey at 
York was the place from which the Ecclesi- 
astics of France derived the treasures of the 
monastic libraries of Scotland and Ireland. 
The encouragement bestowed by Charlemagne 
upon literary pursuits has been judiciously re+ 
garded in the light of a continuation of that 
impulse which was first given by the school in 
which Alfred, Beda, and Alcuin, were formed ; 
and among the proofs adduced in support of 
this theory, it has been established that Cle- 
ment, a Scottish monk, was among the most 
distinguished of those persons who aided the 
restoration of letters under Charlemagne; and 
that a British bishop, named Mark, at the invi- 
tation of Charles the Bald, with other learned 
men accompanying hin, established himself at 
the Abbey of St. Gall, the library of which he 
enriched by a legacy of several books. A col- 
lection similar to that made in Rome by M. du 
Theil for the French government, is now in 
England. When Mr. Hamilton was returning 
trom his mission to Naples, in 1824, he obtain- 
ed from the Pope permission fur the Abbate 
Marini to supply the British government with 
copies of ancient letters registered in the Vati- 
can, and addressid by the Papal See to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. <A collection of 
transcripts, consisting of about thirty-five vo- 
lumes, or bundles, was accordingly furnished 
by the Abbate, at the expense of this govern- 
ment; and the last portion having arrived in 
England, in 1829, they were deposited in the 
State Paper Office, where they remain. The 
examination and arrangement of these docu- 
ments, and the formation of » catalogue of 
their contents, is among the tasks which now 
invite the labours of the Record Commissioners. 
Treaties, and diplomatic papers of all kinds, 
however minute in themselves, and however 
obscure the powers to which they relate, are 
of essential importance. Their value is recog 
nised in Rymer’s Feedera, which, with all its 
defects, is one of the most useful aids that has 
been afforded to the study of history, There 
is another description of collections in which 
the foreign depositories are known to be ex- 
tremely rich, and which exceed perhaps all 
the rest in interest and value—the memoirs 


* Tanto in pretio fuerint libri sic (Scotice) scripti, vel - 
inde patet quod postea, in eodem catalogo, notetur Cara- 
lum Magnum unum, Seotice scriptum, pro dono gratanter 
accepisse.—Gerberius, /ter Alemannicum, p 97. 
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and |e ome of ambassadors and minis- 
ters from foreign states who have visited Eng- 
land. 9Of these, many have been published ; 
and some of the most curious and novel illus- 
trations of our history, have been afforded to 
such writers as have consulted those which re- 
main in manuscript. [t is obviously the main 
business of persons filling the character of am- 
bassador, to collect all possible information re- 
specting the nations they visit. The narra- 
tions of such men must, almost of necessity, 


present a picture, the liveliness and fidelity of 


which is always striking, and often surpassing 
the accounts given by persons more closely 
connected with the events they describe. Thus 
the court of Queen Elizabeth, in the later 

ears of her reign, is nowhere described in co- 
— so vivid as in the despatches of the 
Comte de Beaumont, who was [lenry the 
Fourth’s ambassador here; and the correspon- 
dence of La Boderie throws a similar light 
upon that portion of the reign of James the 
First, in which he resided at the Euglish court 
in a similar capacity. To place such materials 
within the reach of the historical student, and 
to associate them with the stores of which we 
are the possessors, is one of the objects which 
engage the attention of the Record Commis- 
sion at this moment, and which cannot fail to 
be attended with happy results, if diligently 
pursned, aided, as their efforts have been, and 
are, by the co-operation of the persons in au- 
thority abroad. 

Unless, however, a wholly different method 
of keeping the collection which will thus be 
formed, shall be adopted, the labours of the 
Commission will have been in vain—a result, 
however, which there is now no reason to fear. 
One of the most important measures for facili- 
tating the public access to records, is to assém- 
ble them, or at least all such of them as can 
be required for reference, in one edifice. If it 
were necessary to expend some portion of the 
public money for this purpose, its importance 
and utility would justify such a measure; but 
it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that no 
such necessity exists. In the second of the 
works placed at the head of this article, are 
detailed the means by whicha General Record 
Orifice, capable of containing all records of a 

blic nature, may be erected. Such an esta- 

lishment, of the best description, and which 
is fortunately under the direction of one who 
has contributed essentially, by his various la- 
bours, to promote the objects of the Record 
Commission, we possess in Scotland. The spot 
proposed for the new erection, in England, is 
that plot of ground called the Rolls Estate, in 
Chancery Lane; a great part of which is 
wholly vacant, and the remainder is occupied 
by the Rolls-house, and some public offices, 
and by buildings of little value. It has been 
estimated, and the calculation appears to be in 
no degree exaggerated, that upon this spot a 
Record-Office, courts for the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Master of the Rolls, during 
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their sittings out of term, public offices, 
chambers for professional men, may be 

in such a manner, that the rental will be 
cient to defray all the expenses of the bul 
ing, and, at the same time, secure to the sup, 
cessive Masters of the Rolls the same j 
which is at present derived from the esta 
The money requisite for carrying this deg 
into execution, may also be obtained wij 
calling for any assistance from the Tr 

by borrowing from the suitors’ fund in ty 
Court of Chancery, upon the security of th 
buildings, such sums as their erection will 
quire. ‘That fund consists of accumulations 
interest upon monies unclaimed, the ownen¢ 
which are uaknown, and will probably remig 
so for ever. ‘To these accumulations, even if 
the principal should be claimed, no one cy 
ever pretend any right; they form public pp 
perty, and so much of them as has hither 
been applied, has been devoted to public py, 
poses, of which none can be conceived m 
worthy than that at which the proposal aj 
Such records as are of a purely literary nag 
ought to be transferred to the British Muse 
already rich in such stores, where the presen 
vation will be ensured, and where public » 
cess to them will be convenient and familiar 
Those of a legal character should be deposite) 
in the building here described, or in some sin} 
lar establishment; and the authority of th 
legislature may as easily as properly be & 
tained, to avoid the possibility of their value 
in the shape of evidence being diminished ly 
their change of custody. 

The detects of the former system having 
been exposed, there remains little difficulty ia 
applying an adequate remedy. The first pur 
pose to be accomplished is the opening of the 
Record Offices, and making the public 
quainted with their contents by means of co 
rect indexes. The next is to complete thoe 
contents by the addition of all such materals 
as can be drawn from the foreign depositories 
—an object which the proceedings already it 
stituted by the present Board, are calculated 
to accomplish at no considerable expense, and 
without delay. For what has hitherto been 
done, the public thanks are deserved by the 
Commissioners; and there is no reason to doult 
that their future exertions will ke equally cr 
ditable to them. 


—>—__ 


From the Spectator. 
TAYLOR’S RECORDS OF MY LIFE 


Everysopy knew Jack Tayior, and everp 
body liked him. He was known by the familar 
diminutive of his Christian name on accoult 
“ of his love of goodfellowship and wit”—to 
Mr. Moore’s phrase; and was the associatel 
some of the brightest men of his time, wie 
“brightness” was the great study and 
of the day. Everybody loved Jack Taylor: 
was thoroughly harmless—a kind and affte 
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wate creature, with all kinds of light plea- 
autry fluttering across his butterfly brain : 
WWhen you do an ill-natured thing,” said 
Sheridan to him, “ chaos is comeagain.” And 
it was true. Through a long life, Jack Taylor 
yas always doing kind little offices, and saying 
easant little speeches, — His benefits were 
necessarily of the small kind, and his wit was 
not of a high cast ; but then, life is composed of 
small deeds, and filled up with small talk. 
Jack Taylor was a Tory, but of the very 
ntlest kind : his politics were rather an affair 
of feeling than opinion: loyalty seemed to him 
to imply peace and pleasantness—the reign of 
the social affections—the triumph of the intel- 
lectual enjoyments: the rude and boisterous 
temperament of a republic would have been 
fatal to his talents and his pleasures: a man of 
his calibre would have perished in a_ political 
¢orm. Inasmuch as the strong hand of abso- 
lute monarchy, while it quenches the more 
igorous efforts of men, favours the exercise of 
Seemaller and more social faculties, he leaned 
fhe idea of a king as on a rock of security. 
his is the creed of a large mass of citizens, 
who would gladly purchase the pleasures of 
settled society by the abandonment of all po- 
litical influence, which is ignorantly supposed 
not to affect the private condition of the citizen. 
Asa proof that Mr. Taylor's Toryism was 
altogether passive, he associated indiscrimi- 
nately with men of all parties: and as the Op- 
position of that day was composed of the most 
brilliant men of the age, he lived even more 
with them than their antagonists. But Jack 
Taylor was not a mere fair-weather companion 
—his good-nature outlasted the storms and vi- 
cissitudes of his life: he had a pun always 
ready over the glass, but then he had a tear for 
the garret. He never deserted his friends till 
they were laid in the grave; and this last duty 
he seems to have taken a sort of melancholy 
pleasure in performing. It would be curious to 
know how many funerals good-natured Jack 
Taylor had attended in the course of his long 
life. He saw nearly all his old friends out: 
we meet in these volumes with scarcely a name 
of living men, with the exception perhaps of a 
few such Nestorian youths as Lord Eldon and 
his brother Lord Stowell: but Taylor recol- 
lected Thurlow, if not an attorney’s clerk, at 
least a student in the Temple. 
Mr. Taylor reminds us a good deal of a 
Frenchman: he had more mercurial qualities 
than commonly fall to the lot of our country- 
men; he was not ambitious; he was more than 
ordinarily regardless of the outward circum- 
stances of his friends ; he was a worshipper of 
intellectual superiority ; and above all, he was 
a thoroughly social creature—he lived by con- 
Want contact with his like;—and all this is 
nch. He was altogether a citizen, a wan- 
derer among bricks and mortar. He was born 
at Highgate ; and perhaps that was his first 
ind last rural excursion. Soon after his birth, 
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Hatton Garden, where he lived and died: be- 
tween Hatton Garden and Covent Garden, his 
son oscillated for upwards of three quarters of a 
century ; and they were probably the greenest 
places in his recollection, unless perhaps Vaux- 
hall Gardens might put in aclaim. We never 
heard Jack Taylor “babble o’ green fields;” 
though we believe he had repeatedly been to 
Bagshot, was familiar with Kensington, and used 
frequently to dine at Bayswater. We say of 
residents in Paris, they are Parisians: Jack 
Taylor was not a Cockney, and yet he was a 
thorough Londonian. His pride wasa recontre 
of wits at the Turk’s Head or elsewhere, At 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane he was also 
great, both before and behind the scenes: at 
the latter place, whenever Shaw, the leader of 


‘|the band, observed his presence, he would al- 


ways play a particular concerto between the 
acts, because he knew it was a favourite: here 
was distinction! Then he was the great pro- 
logue and epilogue manufacturer of the day: 
everybody came to him for the finishing-stroke, 
and Jack Taylor never refused anybody any 
thing : impromptus and epigrams he had equally 
at the service of his friends: no one in need of 
verse ever applied to Jack Taylor in vain. His 
Monsieur ‘Tonson is his ground of immortalit 
—a very smal] spot of Pierian earth, but still 
large enough for a poet to stand tiptoe on— 
stans pede in uno—making verse at the rate 
of a line a second. He was the editor and pro- 
prietor of the Sun for many years; and in his 
hands it was seen how very harmless and in- 
offensive a daily paper might be. Somehow 
or other, he contrived to get himself ousted by 
some anonymous scoundrel—so he considers 
him—a proprietor of one tenth, and editor by 
agreement. Taylor was obliged to sell his 
shares; and after the separation, we believe 
neither he nor the paper ever prospered. 

Mr. Taylor had a kind of celebrity for witty 
sayings, smart replies, and a flow of gentle 
buffoonery, powerful at melting the reserve of a 
party of wits sitting in mutual awe of each 
other’s reputations. Taylor sprung in with a 
hop, skip, and jump, and pushed the punctilious 
from their stools of formality. Records of My 
Life contain some of these sayings, but they 
are chiefly the sayings and doings of those 
with whom he spent his life. Names and 
persons are naturally the ideas mostly occupy- 
ing a brain of his description: it was, therefore, 
his most natural plan of writing his life, to put 
down the names of all the remarkable persons 
he had ever known, and, under each head, 
ledgering all he recollected concerning them. 
Thus, these Records are the index of Jack 
Taylor’s friends for threescore years and more. 
They form a pretty good picture of the society 
of London wits, theatrical and political, during 
the latter part of the last century and the be- 
ginning of this: and everybody interested ia 
the time, or indeed those whose acquaintance 
with his heroes is but slight, cannot fail to be 





his father, a celebrated oculist,- removed to 
Museum.—Vol. XXIL 





amused by the good stories he tells of them al’, 
No. 128.—X 
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Mr. Taylor was by profession an oculist, and 
enjoyed, along with his brother, the honorary 
appointment of oculist to the King: this had 


been the profession of the family for three if 


not four generations. Mr. Taylor's grandfather 
was the famous Chevalier ‘l'aylor, oculist to 
every crowned head in Europe,—a beau, a 
scholar, a wit, and a quack, the horror of Dr. 
Johnson, and the delight of the ladies. His 
grandson forsook his profession for that of the 
press, thinking that opening the intellectual 
eyes of the public was more likely to lead to 
fortune than that of relieving their physical 
vision. He proved in this matter, as in others, 
shortsighted : it was the blind leading the blind. 

These Records are in point of fact as near to 
a French collection of Ana as possible, and are 
as little like Records as they are much like 
gossip. As they are written without order, 
we must extract from them without it. The 
author runs from one century to the other with 
pertect indifference ; so that the last page of 
his work may or may not be the earliest in 
chronological order. The only exception to 
this is, that the commencing chapters are, as 
in private duty bound, devoted to his own 
family. It originally sprung from Norwich— 
the land of Taylors. Here the author’s great- 
grandfather practised medicine, and with so 
much success as to be taken for a conjuror. 
He seems to have possessed the family humour. 
This is the manner he followed to convince a 
countryman of his time that he was not so 
gifted as it had been imagined— 

Dr. Monsey related the following story as a 
proof of my great-grandfather’s reputation for su- 
pernatural knowledge and wisdom. A country- 
man had lost a silver spoon; and, excited by my 
venerable grandsire’s reputed powers above the 
ordinary race of mankind, waited on him, re- 
questing to know whether or not the spoon had 
been stolen, and, if so, desiring that he would 
enable him to discover the thief. The old gen- 
tleman took him into a garret which contained 
nothing but an old chest of drawers, telling the 
simple rustic, that in order to effect the discovery, 
he must raise the Devil, and asking him if he had 
resolution enough to face so formidable and terrific 
an appearance. The countryman assured him 
that he had, as his conscience was clear, and he 
could defy the Devil and all his works. The sur- 
geon, after an awful warning, bade him open the 
first drawer, and tell what he saw. The man did 
so, and answered “ Nothing.” “ Then,” said the 
reputed scer, “he is not there.” The old gentle- 
man, again exhorting the man, in the most 
solemn manner. to summon all his fortitude for 
the next trial, directed him to open the second 
drawer. The man did so with unshaken firm- 
ness, and in answer to the same question, repeated 
“Nothing.” The venerable old gentleman simply 
said, “ Then he is not there,” but, with increased 
solemnity, endeavoured to impress the sturdy hind 
with such awe as to induce him to forbear from 
further inquiry, but in vain ; conscious integrity 
fortified his mind, and he determined to abide the 
event. My worthy ancestor then, with an as- 
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sumed expression of apprehension himself, 

him to prepare for the certain appearance of 
evil spirit on opening the third drawer, 
countryman undismayed, resolutely pulled 
the drawer, and being asked what he saw. «: 
“I see nothing but an empty purse.”—«Wys 
said the surgeon, “ and is not that the Devil” 
The honest countryman had sense enough tone 
ceive the drift of this ludicrous trial, and imap 
diately proclaimed it over the city of Norwich 
The result was, that my venerable and hy 
ancestor was never again troubled with an 

to his divining faculty and magical power, by, 
was still more respected for the good sense yj 
whimsical manner in which he had annihilata 
his supernatural character, and descended intoy 
mere mortal. 


Mr. Taylor’s father was one of the first why 
carried the operation of couching to the extey 
of restoring sight to the born blind : Cheseldey's 
famous case preceded one of his only a shor 
tine. Ofthis youth the following Curious stay 
is told— 

My father’s patient was a native of Igtham 
Kent, and a young musician, who, though b 
used to perform during the seasons at Tunby 
and other places. - My father published an aceouy 
of this case, and it excited nearly as much atte, 
tion in the medical world as that of Mr, Chesh 
den. A few of the effects of the case may ly 
here properly mentioned. After the boy had ob 
tained some power of distinguishing extemd 
objects, by feeling them for some time, and lok 
ing hard at them when presented to him, itwa 
long before he had any notion of distances, ff 
he wanted to take hold of any article that heav 
on the table, he generally made a snatch atitand 
on such occasions darted his hand beyond th 
object or before it, and seldom reached it till afer 
many attempts. The success of the operatin 
excited great attention in the neighbourhood wher 
my father resided. 

An alarming proof of the patient's ignorancvdl 
distances occurred one night, which was fore 
nately observed by the watchman. The boy wa 
going, as he stated afterwards, to step from the 
top of the house in Hatton Garden over to Bat 
lett’s Buildings, to catch hold of the moon. Th 
watchinan, an intelligent man, who had heard d 
the case, luckily saw him as he was on the poitt 
of stepping forward, and uttered a loud shout 
bidding him get back into the house immediately, 
The boy obeyed, much terrified, and retreated int 
the garret. The watchman instantly apprised 
the family of what had happened, and care wa 
taken to secure the boy from the recurrence d 
any such danger. The boy, after he became fr 
miliar with his own reflection in a mirror, wes 
fond of looking at his image, which he used t 
call his man, and said “I can make my mand 
every thing that I do but shut his eyes.” This 
case excited so much curiosity and attention, th 
Worlidge, an eminent artist then in London, 

a drawing of the patient, from which he made 
etching and published it. 


Of Mr. Oldys, the literary antiquary, whe 





appears to have been an early friend of ls 











family, and almost an inmate of it, we have 
curious and characteristic particulars, 
of literary history. Oldys was the 
ithor of the well-known verses, 










aM, sa) ’ 
r was «Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Denil” Drink with me, and drink as I,” &c. 
shtoms HH He often had in his mouth these ungallant 
id imap lines, which may serve on a saucy occasion to 
Norwich ath 

UMorogy «]f women were are little as they are good, 

ID appeal A peasecod would make them a gown and a hood.” 
wer, but 





The various and frequent mention, in these 
volumes, of celebrated women of light reputa- 
tion, or, a8 he calls it, purchasable virtue, 
though of course introduced with the utmost 
decorum, is an indication of the morals of the 
times The Kitty Fishers and Lucy Coopers 









elder' of the present day, if there be such Aspasias 
P existent, will gain no niche in contemporary 





memoits: is it that we are grown more virtuous, 
ormore hypocritical! We shall not quote any 
f the stories about this class of women, though 
ey appear to have occupied so much public 
éttention in their day ; but proceed to an anec- 
dote of another class of character, which is 
really and truly extinct. The following story 
of Maclaine implies a state of manners we can 
hardly conceive. Mr. Donaldson was a gen- 
tleman of taste and education, and the early 
friend of Mr. Taylor. 
























ternal 
| look. Mr. Donaldson was in real danger from another 
it was highwayman, who was celebrated in his day, and 
“, If known as a fashionable man by the name of Mac- 
¢ 87 laine. This man came from Ireland, and made a 
it, and splendid figure for some time ; but as his means of 
dd the support were not known, he was generally con- 
after sidered as a doubtful character. He was by all 
ration accounts a tall, showy, good-looking man, and a 
where frequent visitor at Button’s Coffee-house, founded, 
as is well known, by Addison, in favour of an old 
nev of servant of the Warwick family, but never visited 
fortu. by him, when driven from his home by the ill- 
; Was humour of his wife: he then resorted to Will’s, 
1 the on the opposite side of the same street, that he 
Bart might not be reminded of domestic anxieties, 
The Button’s was on the south side of Russell Street, 










rd of Covent Garden ; and Will’s in the same street, at 
vont the corner of Bow Street. Button’s became a 
10Ut, private house, and Mrs. Inchbald lodged there. 
tely, Mr. Donaldson, observing that Maclaine paid par- 
into ticular attention to the bar-maid, the daughter of 
raed the landiord, gave a hint to the father of Maclaine’s 






The father cautioned his 





dubious character. 






was 
eof daughter against the addresses of Maclaine, and 
fe imprudently told her by whose advice he put her 
was on her guard; she as imprudently told Maclaine. 






The next time Donaldson visited the coffee-room, 
and was sitting in one of the boxes, Maclaine 
entered, and in a loud tone said, “ Mr. Donaldson, 
Iwish to spake to you in a private room.” Mr. 
Donaldson being unarmed, and naturally afraid of 
being alone with such a man, said in answer, that, 
&s nothing could pass between them that he did 
not wish the whole world to know, he begged 
leave to decline the invitation, “Very well,” 












Anecdotes of Donaldson, John Kemble, §-c. 





said Maclaine, as he left the room, “ we shall mate 
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again.” A day or two after, as Mr. Donaldson 
was walking near Richmond in the evening, he 
saw Maclaine on horseback, who on perceiving 
him spurred the animal and wasrapidly approach- 
ing him: fortunately, at that moment a gentleman’s 
carriage appeared in view, when Maclaine imme- 
diately turned his horse towards the carriage, and 
Donaldson hurried into the protection of Rich- 
mond as fast as possible. But for the appearance 
of the carriage, which presented better prey, it is 
probable that Maclaine would have shot Mr. 
Donaldson immediately. Maclaine a short time 
after committed a highway robbery, was tried, 
found guilty, and hanged at Tyburn. The public 
prints at the time, I understand, were full of ac- 
counts of this gentleman highwayman, and I re- 
member the following two stanzas of a song that 
was current at the time— 

“Ye Smarts and ve Jemmies, ye Ramillie beaux, 

With golden cock’d hat and with silver-lac’d clothes, 
Who by wit and invention your pockets maintain, 


Come pity the fate of poor Jemmy Macilaine. 
Derry down. 


“He robb’d folks genteelly, he robb’d with an air, 
He robb'd them so well that he always took care 
My lord was not hurt, and my lady not frighted ; 
And instead of being hang’d he deserv'd to be knighted. 
Derry down.’’ 


The anecdotes of John Kemble, with whom 
the author was very intimate, are numerous 
and amusing : we select the following pleasant 
gossip. 


I was in the habit of constantly visiting Mr. 
Kemble on a Sunday morning for many years, 
and if I saw him in the intermediate days, he al- 
ways said, “'l'aylor, remember the hebdomadal.” 
I found him generally with some book or manu 
script before him relative to his art. Sometimes 
he was cold, negligent, and less courteous than at 
others; and then feeling disgusted, I resolved to 
forbear my visit the next week ; but the pleasure 
I always found in his company overcame my 
temporary spleen. He was fond of Dryden, and 
sometimes read to me passages from that admira- 
ble poet. I do not think he was a good reader, 
for he generally read in a tone either too low or 
too high. There is obviously but one tone in 
reading or acting that excites the sympathy of the 
hearer, and that is the tone which feeling suggests 
and expresses ; and such was the charm of Garrick, 
which rendered his acting in tragedy or comedy 
impressive in the highest degree. There were 
many of Kemble’s visiters who made court to him 
by telling him of faults in Garrick’s acting, or of 
the unsuitableness of his person for some of the 
characters which he represented: for instance, Sir 
Charles Thompson, afterwards Hotham, a respec- 
table old baronet, told Kemble that Garrick always 
gave him the idea of a little butler. Kemble 
generally told me what was said to him of this 
kind, not as appearing to believe such remarks, 
but to know whether they received a confirmation 
from me. On such occasions, I never abated my 
reverence for Garrick, but always discountenanced 
such insidious flattery, and to the best of my re- 
collection and ability, asserted the wonderful 
powers of the departed actor. Kemble always 
listened to my panegyric on his great predecessor 
with apparent conviction; but I cannot help 
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believing that he would have liked me much bet- 
ter if I had never seen Garrick. 

Kemble, with all his professional judgment, 
skill, and experience, like all other mortals, was 
sometimes induced to mistake the natural direc- 
tion of his powers, and to suppose that he was as 
much patronized by the comic as by the tragic 
muse. When I called on him one morning, he 
was sitting in his great chair with his night cap 
on, and, as he told me, cased in flannel. Imme- 
diately after the customary salutation, he said, 
“Taylor, I am studying a new part in a popular 
comedy, and I should like to know your opinion 
as to the manner in which I am likely to perform 
it.” “As you tell me it is a comic part,” said I, 
“T presume it is what you style intellectual co- 
medy, such as the chief characters in Congreve, 
Wycherley, and Vanburgh.” “What do you 
think,” said he, “of Charles, in the School for 
Scandal!” “Why,” said I, “ Charles is a gay, 
free, spirited, convivial fellow.” “Yes,” said he, 
‘but Charles is a gentleman.” He tried the part, 
but his gayety did not seem to the town to be of 
“the right flavour.” It was said by one of Mr. 
Kemble’s favourable critics in a public print, that 
his performance was “ Charles’s restoration,’ and 
by another, that it was rather “Charles’s mar- 
tyrdom.” 

Another time he attempted a jovial rakish cha- 
racter in one of Mrs. Behn’s licentious comedies, 
from which, however, he expunged all the offen- 
sive passages; but he was not successful.* I met 
to dress for 


w os! wes horrying Sow 
dinner abroad ; and he strongly pressed me to go 
and dine with him, alleging that as Pop (Mrs. 
Kemble) was out of town, he should be lonely 
and dull. I told him I was positively engaged, 
and should hardly be in time. “ Well, then,” 
said he, “I'll go home and study a pantomime.” 
It is hardly possible to conceive so grave a cha- 
racter contemplating new tricks and escapes for 
harlequin, and blunders for the clown. 

He had determined to act Falstaff; and I was 
in the green-room at Covent Garden Theatre one 
Saturday, when, after his performance of some 
character which I do not recollect, three beards 
were brought to him, that he might choose one 
for Falstaff. We were invited to dine the next 


him ane dew 
A. ae Sey 


* Kemble certainly believed that be possessed comic ta 


Tents; and as far as a strong sense of humour and a dis 
position to enjoy jocularity could tend to excite such a 
conviction, he might naturally yield to seli-deception. My 
lively friend, George Colman, whose exuberant gayety 
spares nobody, and to whose satirical turn I have ofte 
been a witness and a victim, being asked his opinion of 
Kembie's Don Felix, said that it displayed ioo much of the 
Don and too litle of the Felix. Kemble could bear jocular 
remarks on his acting with unaffected good-humour. 1 
remember that after we became tolerably well acquainted 
and were one day talking on the subject of his Hamlet, I 

perhaps too freely, said, “Come, Kemble, I'l! give an imi 

tation of your Hamlet.” “I'll be glad,” said he, “ to im 

prove by the refilection.”’ I then raised my right hand ever 
my forehead, as connoisseurs do when looking at a pic 

ture ; and looking intently as if some object was actually 
before me, and :eferring to the platform scene, exclaimed, 
* My father !’’ and then bending my hand into the form 
of an opera-glass and peeping through it, continued, ‘‘Me 

thinks I see my father **’ He took this freedom in good 
part, and only said, ‘‘ Why, Taylor, | never used sach an 
action.’* “ No,” said I, “‘ but from your first action every 
body expected that the other would follow.’ Whenever 
he spoke of his great predecessor, he never failed to say 
“ Mr. Garrick.” 
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day with the late Dr. Charles Burney, Rectory 
Deptford. Kemble took me in his chariot, 
we talked on the road of his intended F, 
He said that he had resolved to attempt the 
but was afraid that when “he came to the py 
his heart would fail him.” A ludicrous INeiden, 
happened at this dinner. The Doctor, in help 
Kemble to part of a pudding, gave him 
large portion; which induced me to say, “By, 
ney, you do not observe Kemble’s rule iN you 
ample allotment to him.” “ What is that!” gij 
the Doctor. “ Why,” said I, “when I last ding 
with him, I was as javish as you in distributj 
a similar dish. Kemble said, ‘'T'aylor, don’t 
so much to an individual, for if you do it will yg 
go round the table.” Being somewhat in ty 
habit of imitating Kemble, I spoke these wordsiy 
his manner forgetting that he was before ny, 
“Now,” said Kemble, “ he thinks he is imitating 
me—I appeal to the lady ;” and these words) 
delivered so much in the manner which I had» 
sumed, that Mrs. Burney and the Doctor co 
not help laughing; Kemble gave way to the sam 
impulse, and I was relieved from embarrassmen, 
I was one night in a box with him when the 
theatre was illuminated preparatory to the opp 
ing for the season, and a Mr. Rees was employed 
to give imitations, in order to try the effect of te 
voice. Kemble was one of the persons imitate); 
and while the man was delivering an imitation d 
him, Kemble, in a little above a whisper, knock 
ing his stick on the ground, said, with perked 
eood-humour, “Speak louder. you rascal, speak 
louder.” The man did not hear, nor did Kembe 
intend he should. 


Stephen Kemble told the author the fallow. 
ing incident in the life of a manager. 

Mr. Kemble used to relate an incident ofa 
more whinisical description. He said that whik 
he was manager of a theatre at Portsmouth, whid 
was only opened twice or thrice in the week,a 
sailor applied to him on one of the nights wha 
there was no performance, and entreated him 
open the theatre ; but was informed that, as the 
town had not been apprized on the occasion, the 
manager could not risk the expense, “ What 
will it cost to open the house to-night, for 
morrow I leave the country, and God knows if! 
shall ever see a play again,” said the sailor. Ms. 
Kemble told him that it would be five guiness 
“ Well,” said the careless tar, “I will give it upon 
this condition, that you will let nobody into te 
house but myself and the actors.” He was thea 
asked what play he would choose. He fixed upm 
Richard the Third. The house was immediately 
lighted, the rest of the performers attended, and 
the tar took his station in the front row of the 
pit; Mr. Kemble performed the part of Richari, 
the play happening to be what is styled one of the 
stock-pieces of the company. The play was pe 
formed throughout; the sailor was very atter 
tive, sometimes laughing and applauding, but fe 
quently on the /ook-out lest some other audi 
might intrude upon his enjoyment. He retired 
perfectly satisfied, and cordially thanked the m 
nager for his ready compliance. It may seem 
strange that a sailor, who in general is reputed 





be a generous. character, should require so 
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Anecdotes of Thomson, Porson, &c. 


an indulgence ; but it hardly need be observed, 
that whims and oddities are to be found in all 
classes of 80 changeable a being as man. 
Horne Tooke’s advice on the subject of com- 
mitting matrimony, is a good specimen of that 
atleman’s grave facetiousness: it is con- 


ceived on the principle of the old and well- 
known recipe for dressing cucumber— 


[once called on him in Richmond Buildings, 
with Mr. Merry the poet, just as the latter was on 
the eve of being married to Miss Brunton the 
actress. In the course of conversation, Mr. Tooke 
adverted to this intended marriage, and directing 
his discourse to me, said, “I told this gentleman 
that I was once as near the danger of matrimony 
as he is at present, but an old friend to whom I 
looked with reverence for his wisdom and experi- 
ence, gave me the following advice. You must 
first, said he, consider the person of the lady, and 
endeavour to satisfy yourself that if she has ex- 
ated, she is likely to secure, your admiration. 
You must deeply scrutinize her mind, reflect 
whether she possesses a rate of intellect that would 
be likely to render her an intelligent companion ; 
if you are satisfied she does, you are to examine 
ber temper, and if you find it amiable, and not 
likely to irritate your own on any occasion, you 
must proceed to obtain all the information you 
can procure respecting her parents and other re- 
latives, and if you have no reason to object to 
their being your relations and companions, you 
must then inquire who and what are her friends, 
for you must not expect her to sacrifice all her 
old connexions when she becomes your wife, and 
if you find them agreeable people, and not likely 
to be hurdensome or intrusive, and are quite satis- 
fied with the prospect, you may then order your 
wedding clothes, and fix the day for the marriage. 
When the bride is dressed suitable to the occa- 
sion, the friends at church, and the priest ready 
to begin, you should get upon your horse and 
ride away from the place as fast and as far as 
your horse could carry you.” “ This counsel,” 
added Mr. Tooke, “ from one who was thoroughly 
acquainted with the world, made me investigate 
the nature of wedlock; and considering the diffi- 
culties attending the advice which he recom- 
mended, made me resolve never to enter into the 
happy state.” 

The following is a curious anecdote of the 
life of Thomson the poet, “if true”’— 

The most extraordinary fact in the history of 
this excellent poet I derived from my late friend 
Mr. George Chalmers, whose industry, research, 
and learning are well known. It was Mr. Chal- 
mers’s intention to write the life of Thomson, but 
whether to introduce into his elaborate work, 
“Caledonia,” or not, I do not recollect; he told 
me, however, the following remarkable fact, on 
which he assured me I might confidently depend. 
Mr. Chalmers had heard that an old housekeeper 
of Thomson’s was alive and still resided at Rich- 
mond. Having determined to write a life of the 
celebrated poet of his country, he went to Rich- 
mond, thinking it possible he might obtain some 

account of the domestic habits of the poet, and 
other anecdotes which might impart interest and 
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novelty to his narration. He found that the old 
housekeeper had a good memory, and was of a 
communicative turn. She informed him Thom- 
son had been actually married in early life, but 
that his wife had been taken by him merely for 
her person, and was so little calculated to be in- 
troduced to his great friends, or indeed his friends 
in general, that he had kept her in a state of ob- 
scurity for many years; and when he at last, from 
some compunctious feelings, required her to come 
and live with him at Richmond, he still kept her 
in the same secluded state, so that she appeared 
to be only one of the old domestics of the family. 
At length his wife, experiencing little of the at- 
tention of a husband, though otherwise provided 
with every thing that could make her easy if not 
comfortable, asked his permission to go for a few 
weeks to visit her own relations in the North. 
Thomson gave his consent, exacting a promise 
that she would not reveal her real situation to any 
of his or her own family. She agreed; but when 
she had advanced no farther on her journey than 
to London, she was there taken ill, and in a short 
time died. ‘The news of her death was immedi- 
ately conveyed to Thomson, who ordered a de- 
cent funeral; and she was buried, as the old 
housekeeper said, in the churchyard of old Mary- 
lebone church. 

Mr. Chalmers, who was indefatigable in his in- 
quiries, was not satisfied with the old woman’s 
information, but immediately went and examined 
the church register; where he found the follow- 
ing entry—* Died, Mary Thomson, a stranger”— 
in confirmation of the housekeeper’s testimony. 

The extraordinary circumstance meritioned 
in the following paragraph, is not to be found, 
we think, in any of the biographers of Porson. 

When I first knew Mr. Perry, he lived at a 
house in the narrow part of Shire Lane, Temple 
Bar, opposite to the lane which leads to the stairs 
from Boswell Court. He lodged with Mr. Lu- 
nan, a bookbinder, who had married his sister. I 
knew her very well. She was a mild, amiable, 
and agreeable woman. When her brother left 
Shire Lane, and took chambers in Clement’s Inn, 
she went to apartments in George Street, York 
Buildings, where I occasionally called on her; 
and as she lived single, I concluded that Mr, Lu- 
nan was dead, or, not succeeding in business, had 
gone abroad; but I did not inquire. 

A few years after, I saw the newspapers an- 
nounce the marriage of Professor Porson with 
this lady, who I therefore naturally concluded had 
become a widow. Not long after, as I was coming 
over Westminster Bridge, I was saluted by Mr. 
Lunan, the former husband of this lady. After 
the usual courtesy, I said, “ How is this, my 
friend?—why I saw lately in the newspapers 
that your wife is married to Professor Porson ; 
and if I had met you at twelve at night instead 
of twelve at noon, I must have taken you for a 
ghost.” It was true, he said, that Porson had 
married his wife; and that he had also been mar- 
ried again several years. I inquired no farther, 
but parted with him in Hungerford Market, where 
he appeared to reside. I concluded that as they 
were both born in Scotland, some ceremony had 
passed between them in that country, which they 

x 2 
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did not think binding in this; not that they had 
acted upon the principle of Archer in the play :— 


Consent, if mutual, saves the lawyer’s fee, 
Consent is law enough to set you free. 


I never saw Porson or the lady after this extra- 
ordinary marriage, but I remember her with re- 
spect, and think she was thrown away, as she 
was a very amiable woman, upon such a sybarite. 


The author, who knew everybody, was an 
intimate friend and counsellor of Mrs. Inch- 
bald,—a woman remarkable not only for her 
abilities, but for the purity and simplicity of 
her character: she was an original somewhat, 
and chose to live in a garret, for which she 
was maligned. Mr. Taylor considered it his 
duty to communicate to her the scandal her 
mode of life gave occasion to: she returned 
for answer the following admirable letter— 


My pear Sin—lI read your letter with grati- 
tude, because I have had so many proofs of your 
friendship for me, that I do not once doubt of 
your kind intentions, 

You have taken the best method possible, on 
such an occasion, not to hurt my spirits; for had 
you suspected me to be insane, or even nervous, 
you would have mentioned the subject with more 
caution, and by so doing, might have given me 
alarm. 

That the world should say I have lost my 
senses, I can readily forgive, when I recollect that 
a few years ago it said the same of Mrs. Siddons. 

I am now fifty-two years old, and yet if I were 
to dress, paint, and visit, no one would call my 
understanding in question; or if I were to beg 
from all my acquaintance a guinea or two, as 
subscription for a foolish book, no one would ac- 
cuse me of avarice. But because I choose that 
retirement suitable to my years, and think it my 
duty to support two sisters instead of one ser- 
vant, I am accused of madness. I might plunge 
in debt, be confined in prison, a pensioner on 
“The Literary Fund,” or be gay as a girl of 
eighteen, and yet be considered as perfectly in 
my senses; but because I choose to live in inde- 
pendence, affluence to me, with a mind serene 
end prospects unclouded, I am supposed to be 
mad. In making use of the word affluence, I do 
not mean to exclude some inconveniences an- 
nexed, but this is the case in every state. I wish 
for more suitable lodgings, but I am unfortunately 
averse to a street, after jiving so long in a square ; 
but with ail my labour to find one, I cannot fix 
on a spot such as I wish to make my residence 
for life; and till I do, and am confined to London, 
the beautiful view from my present apartment of 
the Surry hills and the Thames, invites me to re- 
main here, for I believe that there is neither such 
fine air nor so fine a prospect in all the town. I 
am, besides, near my sisters here; and the time 
when they are not with me is so wholly engrossed 
in writing, that I want leisure for the convenience 
of walking out. Retirement in the country would, 
perhaps, have been more advisable than in Lon- 
don, but my sisters did not like to accompany me, 
and I did not like to leave them behind. There 
is, besides, something animating in the reflection 
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that [ am in London, though partaking’ of nog 
of its festivities. 

In the midst of the serenity I have been boys 
ing, | own that I have one sorrow that wej 
heavy upon me. Much as it is supposed tha] 
value money, I would gladly give up all T amy 
present earning, and something added to it, that 
I had never engaged in those unwieldy Preface, 
I have had my Memoirs, in four volumes, fy 
years lying by me. A large sum has been offered 
for them, yet, though I am charged with loyj 
money, I never hesitated when I conceived thy 
my reputation was in the balance. I accepts 
the offer made to me to write these things as fy 
the less evil of the two, indeed as no evil; by 
now I fear that [ should not have encounterj 
more odium had I published my life; and yet, 
great deal of dilliculty might have been avoided 
in arranging the former for publication to my a 
vantage, by a proper assortment of subjects, As 
it is, I must submit, for I am bound in honour 
obey. E. Ivcusau, 


Mr. Taylor adds these remarks on the le 
ter— 

It may be thought that I was officious in gir 
ing occasion for the foregoing letter; but, as | 
have said, hearing her character arraigned fy 
avarice and meanness among the theatrical com 
munity, I deemed it right to adopt an intrepid 
sincerity, such as friendship demanded. I me 
member that my friend Mr. Richardson, whom | 
have before mentioned, soon after we became a 
quainted, on his leaving St. John’s College, Cam. 
bridge, exacted a promise from me that I would 
tell him whatever I might hear to his disadvay 
tage, that he might reform if the charge was just, 
or defend himself if false. This rule I havea 
ways observed with those dear to me. 

Mrs. Inchbald lived at this time on the south 
side of the Strand, opposite the New Church, and 
her apartment was an attic ; and thus did she deny 
herself many of the comforts of life from motives 
of affection to relations who required pecuniary 
assistance. Such a letter does honour to he 
feelings, and I am proud of having tempted her 
to write it. The Prefaces which she mentions, 
were to accompany a new edition of “ The Br 
tish Drama,” and they prove her pure taste and 
sound judgment in her critical remarks on the 
respective productions. Her novels of “ A Simple 
Story” and “ Nature and Art,” manifest a full 
knowledge of the depth of the human heart, and 
of the changes of disposition to which it is ® 
frequently subjected by the vicissitudes of for 
tune. ‘I'hese novels will live like those of Smo- 
let and Fielding, though of a very different de 
scription, and with respect to profound knowledge 
and moral tendency, more in analogy with the 
works of Richardson. What are the boasted ne 
vels of the present, even the most celebrated, 
compared with the four greater writers above 
mentioned !—mere phantoms of an hour. 


The value of these Ana is not merely that 
they are amusing, but when regarded as 4 sue 
cessful attempt at recalling the memory of a 
age fast fading from the public mind, and asa 
excellent illustration of obsolete manners and 
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rs, they really assume the importance 
—, Where, for instance, will you 
such an admirable sketch as the account 


of Bibb, a character no longer in, natura re- 


rum! 

One of the last original characters which Lewis 
was Jeremy Diddler, in the humorous 
farce of Raising the Wind. The farce was 
brought forward on a Saturday night, and on that 
night died the person who was justly consi- 
dered the hero of the piece: this was no other 
than Bibb, a well-known character at that time, 
who accompanied Shuter in his expedition to Pa- 
ris to Win a wager. Though the person in ques- 
tion was not & theatrical performer, yet he was 
s much connected with theatrical performers, 
snd acted so singular a part in the drama of life, 
that I may not improperly introduce him on the 
nt occasion. He was the son of a respecta- 
ble sword-cutler in Great Newport Street. The 
father was a grave and prudent man, who gave 
his son a good education, and afterwards articled 
him toan engraver. Bibb practised the art some 
ears; and I remember a print which he engraved, 
representing the interior of the Pantheon in Ox- 

ford Street. 

Bibb’s print was not a work of high professional 
skill, but, from the number of the figures and the 
large size of the plate, displayed more industry 
than could have been expected from a character 
that was afterwards marked by idleness and dis- 
sipation. I knew him very early in life, and oc- 
casionally saw him until near his death. He was 
much inclined to gaming, and took me once to a 
hazard-table in Gerrard Street, Soho; where I 
saw Dr. Luzzato, an Italian physician, who visit- 
ed my father, and was a very agreeable and intel- 
ligent man. Baddeley the actor was also there. 
A dispute arose between Baddeley and the Doc- 
tor, which was likely to terminate seriously ; but 
the rest of the assembly interposed, lest the cha- 
racter of the house should be called in question, 
and their nocturnal orgies suppressed. The house 
went under the name of the Royal Larder ; which 
was merely a cover to conceal its real purpose, 
that of a place for the meeting of gamesters. 

I was very young at the time, and being igno- 
rant of the game, I had not courage to engage at 
the hazard-table. It was a meeting of a very in- 
ferior kind, for a shilling was admitted as a stake. 
Thad a very few shillings in my pocket, which 
Bibb borrowed of me as the box came round to 
him, and lost every time. ‘The house was kept 
by a man named Nelson, who afterwards was 
landlord of the George Inn, opposite to Wych street, 
Drury Lane. I shall have occasion to mention 
this man again. 

How Bibb supported himself, having relin- 
guished engraving, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive, if he had not levied taxes upon all whom 
he knew, insomuch that, besides his title of Count, 
he acquired that of “ Half-brown Bibb,” by which 
appellation he was generally distinguished ; and 
tccording to a rough, and perhaps fanciful esti- 
mate, he had borrowed at least 2,000/. in half- 
crowns, 

Iremember to have met him on the day when 
the death of Dr. Johnson was announced in the 
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newspapers, and, expressing my regret at the loss 
of so great a man, Bibb interrupted me, and spoke 
of him as a man of no genius, whose mind con- 
tained nothing but the lumber of learning. I was 
modestly beginning a panegyric upon the Doctor, 
when he again interrupted me with, “Oh! never 
mind that old blockhead. Have you such a thing 
as ninepence about you!” Luckily for him I had 
a little more. 

There was something so whimsical in this in- 
cident, that I mentioned it to some friends; and 
that and others of the same kind doubtless in- 
duced Mr. Kenny to make him the hero of his 
diverting farce, called Raising the Wind, already 
mentioned. Another circumstance of a similar 
nature was told me by Mr. Morton, whose dra- 
matic works are deservedly popular. He told me 
that Bibb met him one day after the successful 
performance of one of his plays, and, concluding 
that a prosperous author must have plenty of 
cash, commenced his solicitation accordingly, and 
ventured to ask him for the loan of a whole 
crown. Morton assured him that he had no more 
silver than three shillings and sixpence. Bibb 
readily accepted them, of course, but said on 
parting, “Remember I intended to borrow a 
crown, so you owe me eighteen-pence.” This 
stroke of humour induced Morton to regret that 
Bibb had left him his debtor. 

Bibb, in his latter days, devised a good scheme 
to raise the supplies. He hired a large room for 
the reception of company once a week, which he 
paid for only for the day. He then, with the 
consent of his friends, provided a handsome din- 
ner, for which the guests paid their due propor- 
tion. There can be little doubt that many extra- 
ordinary characters assembled on these occasions. 
He told me his plan, and requested I would be 
one of the party. I promised I would attend, and 
regret that I was prevented, as so motley an as- 
semblage must have afforded abundant amuse- 
ment, 

Bibb’s father, knowing the disposition of his 
son, left him an annuity, which was to be paid at 
the rate of two guineas a week, and which never 
was to be advanced beyond that sum. This 
was, however, probably dissipated the next day; 
and, when expended, he used to apply to his sis- 
ter, a very amiable young lady, who was married 
to a respectable merchant. Having been tired by 
frequent applications, the husband would not let 
him enterthe door. Bibb then seated himself on 
the steps, and passengers seeing a man decently 
dressed in that situation, naturally stopped, and 
at length a crowd was collected. The gentleman 
then, desirous of getting rid of a crowd, and pro- 
bably in compliance with the desire of his wife, 
found it necessary to submit to her brother’s re- 
quisition. 

When I first became acquainted with Bibb, he 
had the manners of a gentleman with easy gaye- 
ty, having recently returned from travelling, as 
companion to a person of fortune. His conver- 
sation was enlivened with humour, and, perhaps, 
I might add with wit; but as he gradually de- 
parted from genteel society, and associated chiefly 
with gamblers, if not sharpers, his manners pro- 
portionately degenerated ; and once, sitting nearly 
opposite to him at a public dinner, having re- 
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ceived a ticket from one of my friends, I was sur- 
prised to observe that all Bibb said, was accom- 
panied by nods, winks, and by thrusting his 
tongue into his cheek. I could hardly believe that 
I had remembered him with a pleasing vivacity 
and well-bred manners. 

Nothing could subdue the spirit of his charac- 
ter; for he would make a joke of those necessities 
under which others would repine, droop, and de- 
spair. His death was fortunate at the period 
when it happened ; for it not only relieved him in 
old age from probable infirmities, which, if they 
had confined him at home, would doubtless have 
deprived him of all resources of an eleemosynary 
nature, but would have reduced him to absolute 
starvation. It was also, as I have before observed, 
fortunate, for he escaped the mortification of see- 
ing his character brought upon the stage. The 
public journals of the Monday after his death 
were full of anecdotes of his extraordinary life. I 
may fairly add, that if he had been a man of for- 
tune, with his talents, promptitude, and humour, 
he might have made a very respectable figure in 
life, and have been a useful member of society. 

There are doubtless many in this metropolis 
who lead a life of expediency, like Bibb, but few 
who can support their difficulties with such forti- 
tude and cheerfulness as he did ; or who, like him, 
can sport with fortune, and rather submit to live 
by degrading supplications, while cautiously avoid- 
ing to incur the severities of law. 

POPE, PRIOR, BOLINGBROKE, &c, 

‘In the early part of my life I became ac- 
quainted with a widow of the name of Bembridge. 
She was the mother of Mr. Bembridge, who held 
a good situation in the Army Pay Office. * * * 
I understood from her that it was the custom in 
her early days for gentlemen to take their female 
friends with them to their tavern dinners; and 
she told me, that upon an occasion of this nature 
she was present when Lord Bolingbroke, Pope, 
Prior, and other distinguished wits were of the 
company ; she was introduced by a near relation, 
being anxious to witness such a scene. 

‘Mrs. Bembridge informed me that at a later 
period she had a house at Twickenham, so near 
to that of Pope's that their gardens were close to 
each other. She had no intercourse with her 
neighbour, but was one day surprised by a note 
from Mr. Pope, importing that, with her consent, 
he would have the pleasure of taking tea with 
her. She of course signified that she should be 
proud of the honour of receiving him. He came, 
and desired to take a walk in her garden. ‘The 
lady accompanied him, and, as he was attracted 
by some object, he advanced a few steps before 
her, but suddenly turned and said, “ Madam, I 
beg ten thousand pardons, you had a shocking 
prospect before you,” obviously alluding to the 
deformity of his person.—*‘ Ah, Master ‘T'aylor,” 
said the old lady, “it was then I felt my defi- 
ciency; I wanted to say something about the 
honour of having a visiter of his genius and fame, 
but I could only blush and look foolish.” 

‘Mrs. Bembridge described Mr. Pope as having 
been very talkative at the tavern dinner mentioned 
before; but that Lord Bolingbroke was reserved, 
thoygh attentive to all that passed, and at times 
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cast around him such penetrating glances a wim 
calculated to excite awe wherever they were & 
rected.’ 

MR. G. LEWIS, 

‘His father held a high situation ip the Wy 
Office, and allowed his son 800/. a-year, While ty 
latter was in parliament. His parents had ber 
separated some years, and as the mother's alloy 
ance was scanty, the son, with true filial affegs 
gave a moiety of his income for her gy 
When the father heard of this act of filial aij 
tion, he observed, that if his son could five 
400/. a-year, he should reduce his income to thy 
sum. ‘The son then, at the hazard of a sigiy 
reduction, again divided his income with his 
mother. Such conduct ought to be recorded, 

USHER, THE ACTOR, 

‘This gentleman was respected for his liter 
talents, and according to report, was the auth 
of an elegant little tract, entitled “ Clio, or, aD 
course on Taste,” which I remember to haverg 
in early life, and which afforded me pleasure aj 
instruction. * * * 

‘ Considering Mr. Usher as a literary man, by 
may be considered as having devised a strang 
expedient for the improvement of his fortune. fe 
purchased a great number of wheelbarrows, whi 
he let every day to the itinerant daughters of 
mona, who drive these carriages through th 
streets of London. ‘They were obliged to retun 
these vehicles every night and pay for their hin, 
What space he had to dispose of these travelling 
machines on their nocturnal return, I never kner, 
but, according to report, he lost so many of then 
by the dishonesty of these fair votaries of th 
goddess of vegetable luxuries, that he abandone 
the scheme as a ruinous speculation.’ 

DERRICK, THE POET, 

‘ My father was intimate with Derrick the poe, 
as he was then called, and Derrick introduced a 
lady to my father and mother as his wife, whoit 
afterwards appeared, was not so. * * * 

‘This lady, many years after, appeared on th 
stage under the name of Mrs. Lessingham, al 
was a comic actress of merit, as well as a vey 
pretty woman, She was an extraordinary ce 
racter, and one of her whims was to assume mans 
attire, and frequent the coffce-houses, after be 
separation from Derrick. ; 

‘As Derrick wholly depended on_ his liteny 
talents, he could not afford an expensive habite 
tion, and therefore resided with Mrs. Lessinghaa, 
his nominal wife, in a floor, two pair of sas 
high, in Shoe Lane, Holborn. During theirree 
dence in this place, as the lady felt a strong pre 
pensity towards the stage, Derrick took great 
pains to prepare her for the theatrical prole 
om*** 

‘When Derrick used to visit my father's o 
tage at Highgate, after a rural walk by hime 
as there was no spare bed in the house, he was 
accustomed to sleep in my cradle, with his leg 
resting on a chair at the bottom. He was a vy 
little man. : 

‘As his supposed wife was very pretty, andm 
likely to hold out against a siege of gallantry, * 
is not surprising that she was tempted to deserts 
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poat poet and a two pair of stairs floor, in a low 
: ood. * * * One circumstance of her 
conduct ought to be mentioned, as it illustrates 
the character of women of her description, and 

y operate as @ Warning to those who are likely 
io be ensnared by purchaseable beauty. She had 
teen separated from Derrick many years. In the 
mean time he had become generally known, and 
was countenanced by Dr. Johnson. * * * 

‘Mrs. Lessingham had risen on the stage, and 
was reported to be a favourite with the manager. 
She kept an elegant house in a fashionable part 
of the town. Derrick, at this time, was able to 

rt himself by his connexion with the book- 
sellers, and by his literary productions ; and with- 
out any pecuniary views, he was desirous to 
renew an acquaintance with his former pseudo 
He therefore called on her, and sent up 

his name by her superb footman. The lady de- 
dared that she knew no person of that name, and 
ordered the servant immediately to dismiss him. 
Derrick, conceiving that the man must have com- 
nitted some mistake, insisted on seeing the lady. 
Atlength she came forward in sight of Derrick, 
called him an impudent fellow, and threatened to 
send for a constable unless he left the house. * * 

‘Derrick, after his separation from Mrs. Les- 
singham, or rather her desertion of him, lived in 
respectable society, and must have conducted him- 
self properly, as he formed many fashionable con- 
pexions, who exerted themselves with so much 
zeal in his favour, as to procure for him the situ- 
ation of Master of the Ceremonies at Bath. He 
had previously published a votume ui ius poems, 
and as there were a considerable number of sub- 
seribers, they afford an evident testimony in favour 
of his character. 

‘Like most of those who rise from obscurity, he 
was, on his elevation at Bath, very fond of pomp 
andshow. His dress was always fine, and he 
kept a footman as fine as himself. When he 
visited London his footman always walked behind 
him, and, to show that he was his servant, he 
generally crossed the streets several times, that the 
man might be seen to follow him.’ 

KINGS, LORDS, AND 
PARTY IN 


COMMONS, AT A 
THE FLEET PRISON. 


DINNER 


‘Colonel Frederick, whom I have mentioned 
before, as the son of Theodore, King of Corsica, 
Was a particular friend of mine. He told me he 
was once in so much distress, that when he 
waited the result of a petition at the Court of Vi- 
enna, he had actually been two days without 
food. On the third day a lady in attendance on 
the Court, whom he had previously addressed on 
the subject of his petition, observing his languid 
and exhausted state, offered him some refresh- 
ment ; he of course consenting, she ordered him a 
dish of chocolate, with some cakes, which rendered 
him more able to converse with her: in a short 
time they conceived a regard for each other, and 
were afterwards married. * * * 

‘He said that while his father was in the Fleet 
prison for debt, Sir John Stewart was a fellow- 
Prisoner on the same account. The latter had a 
turkey presented to him by a friend, and he in- 
vited King Theodore and his son to partake of it. 
lady Jane Douglas was of the party, She had 
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her child, and a girl with her as a maid servant, to 
carry the child; she lived in an obscure lodging 
at Chelsea. In the evening, Colonel Frederick 
offered to attend her home, and she accepted his 
courtesy. The child was carried in turn by the 
mother, the girl, and the colonel. On their 
journey he said there was a slight rain, and com- 
mon civility would have induced him to call a 
coach, but that he had no money in his pocket, 
and he was afraid that Lady Jane was in the same 
predicament. He was therefore obliged to sub- 
mit to the suspicion of churlish meanness or 
poverty, and to content himself with occasionally 
carrying the child to the end of the journey. 

‘The colonel used to consider that child as the 
rightful claimant of the property on which he was 
opposed by the guardians of the Duke of Hamil- 
mS 

‘The colonel related to me another curious 
anecdote, on which I rely, as J always found him 
consistent in his narrations. When Prince Po- 
niatowski, who was afterwards Stanislaus, the last 
King of Poland, was in this country, his chief, I 
might perhaps truly say, his only companion, was 
Colonel Frederick. They were accustomed to 
walk together round the suburbs of the town, and 
to dine at a tavern or common eating-house. On 
one occasion the prince had some bills to discount 
in the city, and took Frederick with him to trans- 
act the business. The prince remained at Bat- 
son’s Coffee-house, Cornhill, while Frederick was 
employed on the bills. Some impediment occurred, 
which prevented the affair from being settled that 
day, and they proceeded on their usual walk bo- 
fore dinner, round Islington. After their walk 
they went to Dolly’s in Paternoster Row. ‘Thoir 
dinner was beef-steaks, a pot of porter, and a 
bottle of port. The bill was presented to the 
prince, who, on looking over it, said it was rea- 
sonable, and handed it to Frederick, who concur- 
red in the same opinion, and returned it to the 
prince, who desired him to pay. “I have no 
money,” said Frederick. “ Nor have I,” said the 
prince. “ What are we to do?” he added. 
Frederick paused a few moments, then desiring 
the prince to remain until he returned, left the 
place, pledged his watch at the nearest pawn- 
broker’s, and thus discharged the reckoning. * * 

‘ The prince, after he became monarch of Po- 
land, occasionally kept up an intercourse with 
Frederick, and in one of his letters asked the 
latter if he remembered when they were “in pawn 
at a London Tavern.’ ” 


It will be but a melancholy termination to 
these anecdotes to add, that Colonel Frederick 
became involved in some bill transactions, and, 
apprehensive of the consequences, borrowed a 
pistol of a friend, and shot himself one evening 
in St. Margaret's church-yard. 


Of the late Lord Erskine— 


“ Here I may relate a circumstance which mani- 
fests an extraordinary revolution in the life of a 
conspicuous character. A lieutenant in the royal 
navy had written a political pamphlet, but being 
called to his duty, was. not able to see it through 
the press. He therefore placed it in the hands of 





a bookseller, desiring that he would give it to 
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some literary man, who, for duly preparing it for 
publication, should have half the profits. The 
bookseller gave it Mr. Cooke, who soon discharg- 
ed his duty. The work was published, and the 
profits were thirty pounds, all of which was given 
to Mr. Cooke, who took his portion, and reserved 
the other half for the author whenever he should 
call for it. Many years elapsed, and he heard 
nothing of him. At length a gentleman called 
on him, told his name, and declared himself to be 
the author of the pamphlet, telling him he knew 
that fifteen pounds were due to him on account 
of the pamphlet, and adding, he was ashamed to 
take it, but that ‘his poverty and not his will’ 
consented, as he had a wife and an increasing 
family. Mr. Cooke had the money ready for him, 
which the stranger took, and expressed his grati- 
tude at parting. This necessitous author was the 
late Lord Erskine.” 

There is also a good deal respecting Dr- 
Wolcot, the celebrated Peter Pindar, among 
Mr. Taylor’s reminiscences. The account of 
his consenting to take the pay of government 
as a public writer, is, we have reason to be- 
lieve, pretty accurate. It follows: 


“ Here it may be proper to give some account 
of what was called Peter’s pension, of which no 
true statement has ever appeared, though many 
have been published. We were one day dining 
with a gentleman, intimately connected with a 
member of the government at that time, and in 
the course of conversation the doctor expressed 
himself with so much vehemence against the 
French revolution, which was raging at that time, 
and the principles on which it was founded, that 
I jocularly said to our host, ‘The doctor seems to 
shew symptoms of dribadility.” The gentleman 
encouraged the joke, and addressing the doctor, 
* Come, doctor,’ said he,‘ with these opinions you 
can have no objection to support the government 
—shall I open a negotiation?’ The doctor gave a 
doubtful, but not a discouraging answer, and then 
the subject dropped; but the next morning the 
doctor called on the gentleman, and knowing that 
he was in the confidence of government, asked 
him if he was serious in what he had said the 
day before. The gentleman, not being without 
alarm at the progress of French principles, and 
their ensnaring nature ; aware, too, of the power 
of ridicule, and how formidable a weapon it was 
in the hands of the doctor, told him seriously, 
that if he was really inclined to afford the sup- 
port of his pen to government, he thought he 
could procure for him its patronage. The doctor 
said he had several works in preparation against 
ministers individually, which he would suppress, 
if that would do, but was not disposed to be ac- 
tively employed in favour of government. The 
gentleman, with some compliment to his satirical 
talents, told him that he could not negotiate on 
such terms: for, if he published libels, the law 
might be put in force against him; remarking at 
the same time, that by supporting government he 
would be acting upon his own declared princi- 
ples, which were so hostile to those by which the 
French monarchy had been overthrown. After 
farther discussion, the doctor permitted him to 
open the negotiation. Though government had 
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not given the least intimation on the subject, ye 
when so powerful a pen was offered, it Was tp 


well acquainted with the doctor’s powers to negg 
tive the proposal. At length it was settled tha, 
the doctor should have three hundred a-Year 
active services. Wolcot stickled hard for fine 
hundred a-year, but finding that he could Not sue. 
ceed, he consented to the measure, He, ho 
wrote nothing but a few epigrams against 
Jacobins, which he sent to the editor of the Sy 
newspaper. This, however, not being deemed y 
adequate service, I frequently advised him tol 
more active; but a sort of shame hung about hin 
for having engaged in support of a governmey 
which he had so often abused, or rather its meg. 
bers, and I never could rouse him into action, | 
should mention, that a difficulty had arisen a8 9 
the medium through which he was to receive thy 
recompence. The gentleman who had 9 
the negotiation positively declined the office, and, 
as the doctor was prohibited from going himsef 
to the quarter where it was to be received, my. 
ters seemed to be at a stand; however, as I wy 
really an ‘alarmist,’ to use Sheridan's word, a 
thought highly of the advantage which might) 
derived from the doctor’s talents, I offered toy 
the channel of remuneration. Wolcot, though 
he really did nothing more than what I hy 
above mentioned, was constantly urging me ‘ft 
bring the bag,’ as he styled it. Reluctant, hoy. 
ever, to ask for money which he had donem 
thing to deserve, I delayed my application so long 
that he grew impatient, and asked me if he might 
go himseif to the quarter in question. T answeri 
that I thought it was the best way, for I had m 
son to believe he considered he was really to haw 
five hundred a-year, and that the gentleman why 
had negotiated the business and myself wert 
divide the other two. The doctor then angrily 
applied to the fountain-head, and on_ inguiring 
what sum he was to have, was told that it ws 
to be three hundred a-year, and that I had spoke 
of his talents in the highest terms, and of the ab 
vantages which might be expected from them. He 
then declared that he should decline the busines 
altogether, and returned the ten pounds which le 
had taken of our host, as he said, to ‘bind the 
bargain.’ Disgusted with his suspicion, I» 
proached him on the occasion, and we separsiel 
in anger. As I knew the doctor was too apt 
give a favourable colouring to his own cause, and 
that he had represented the whole transaction # 
a trap to ensnare him, though the overture bal 
actually come from himself, I addressed a lett 
to him, and faithfully and fully detailed the whale 
affair, telling him that I kept a copy of my leet 
to read wherever I heard that he had mistepe 
sented the matter. Many years of separaim 
passed ; but hearing he was blind, infirm, lame, 
and asthmatic, I resolved one Monday mommy 
to begin the week with an extinction of all & 
mity between us, and went to his lodgings 
Somers’ Town on that day. I addressed him 
the most friendly tone, but he did not recolled 
my voice; and when he understood who | ws 
he appeared delighted, pressed me to have a gis 
of brandy and water, though it was morning, 
said that if I would stay, I should have s beet 
steak, or anything else I could desire. In short, 
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we were reconciled in a moment, and I repeated] we received from our enemies, and seldom 
visits as often as convenient to me, promising | c@ied from the superior models captured from 

that 1 would positively drink tea with him on|the enemy. 

qery Saturday. I found his faculties as good as} 3rd. That although other nations were al- 

ever, and his poetical talents in full vigour.” ways in advance of us in this science, that 
The death of this satirist is thus described:| latterly our ship-builders have retrograded, 
«Asa proof that he was a kind and conside- instead of having advanced in their construction 


master, when one of his servants came to 
tell me that he had been taken ill, and was deli- 
fous when she left him, she wept all the time 
that she described his situation. I went as soon 
4s [ could in the afternoon, and then learned that 
be had recovered his faculties, but was asleep. I 
sat by his bedside, expecting he would awake, 
amusing myself with a volume of his works until 
ten o'clock. He then awoke, and I told him how 
long I had been there, observing that it was a 
way home, and perhaps not quite safe, 
concluding with saying, ‘Is there any thing on 
earth that I can do for you?’ His answer, de- 
livered in a deep and strong tone, was, ‘ Bring 
back my youth.’ He fell into a sleep again, and 
[lethim. On calling on him the next day, I 
found he had died, as might be said, in his sleep, 
and that those words were the last he ever ut- 
. . * 

“The doctor’s love of life was intense. He 
has often said that he would take a lease of five 
hundred years from nature. ‘ What!’ said I, 
‘with all your infirmities ?” ‘ Yes,’ said he ; ‘ for 
while here you are something, but when dead you 
are nothing:’ yet he firmly believed in the exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being. I remember once 
mentioning the doctor’s love of life to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, expressing my surprise. Mr. Sheridan said, 
that he would not only take a lease for five hun- 
dred years, but for ever, provided he was in health, 
in good circumstances, and with such friends as 
he then possessed. Yet, if he had taken due 
care of his health, and prudently managed his 
fortune, he might still be alive and an ornament 
to the country.” 

From a death-scene we make our transit to 
an anecdote connected with birth—the other 
great epoch in human nature. 

“Dr. Monsey told me that he was once in com- 
pany with another physician and an eminent far- 


tier. The physician stated, that among the diffi- 


of ships of war. 
a 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE TWO MONUMENTS. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


Oh! blest are they who live and die like “ him,” 
Loved with such Jove, and with such sorrow mourn'd! 
Wordsworth, 


Banyens hung drooping from on high 
In a dim Cathedral’s nave, 

Making a gorgeous canopy 
O’er a noble, noble grave! 


And a marble warrior’s form beneath, 
With helm and crest array’d, 

As on his battle bed of death, 
Lay in their crimson shade. 


Triumph yet linger’d in his eye, 
Ere by the dark night seal’d, 

And his head was pillow'd haughtily 
On standard and on shield. 


And shadowing that proud trophy-pile 
With the glory of his wing, 

An eagle sat ;—yet seem’d the while 
Panting through Heaven to spring. 


He sat upon a shiver'd lance, 
There by the sculptor bound ; 

But in the light of his lifted glance 
Was that which scorn’d the ground. 


And a burning flood of gem-like hues 
From a storied window pour’d, 

There fell, there centred, to suffuse 
The conqueror and his sword. 


A flood of hues !—but one rich dye 
O’er all supremely spread, 

With a purple robe of royalty 
Mantling the mighty dead. 


pt Me lies of his profession was that of discovering 

ut the maladies of children, as they could not ex- Meet was that robe for Aim whose name 
lial plain the symptoms of their disorders. ‘ Well, Was a trumpet-note in war 

bal said the farrier, ‘ your difficulties are not greater His pathway still the march atten 
lente than mine, for my patients, the horses, are equally His eye the battle star. ™ 
ote tnable to explain their complaints.’ ‘ Ah!’ re- 
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jpined the physician, ‘my brother doctor must 
conquer me, as he has brought his cavalry against 
my infantry,’ ” 


—p_—— 
From the Metropolitan. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 


In this paper it is our intention to prove :— 
Ist. That we have always been inferior in the 
science of Naval Architecture to the French 
tnd Spaniards, and latterly to the Americans. 

24. That our ship-builders and navy-board 
did not pay that attention to the lessons which 





But faintly, tenderly was thrown 
From the colour’d light one ray, 
Where a low and pale memorial stone 

By the couch of glory lay. 


Few were the fond words chisell’d there, 
Mourning for parted worth ; 

But the very heart of Love and Prayer 
Had given their sweetness forth. 


They spoke of one whose life had been 
As a hidden streamlet’s course, 

Bearing on health and joy unseen, 
From its clear mountain source 
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Day is but thy creation! from thy womb 
He rises up, to scatter o’er the world 
His gaudy beams, His empire is but short, 


Whose young pure memory, lying deep 
Midst rock, and wood, and hill, 
Dwelt in the home where poor men sleep,* 


A soft light meek and still : 


Whose gentle voice, too early call’d 
Unto Music’s land away, 

Had won for God the earth’s enthrall’d 
By words of silvery sway. 


These were his victories—yet enroll’d 
In no high song of fame, 

The Pastor of the mountain-fold 
Left but to heaven his name. 


To Heaven and to the peasant’s hearth, 
A blessed household sound— 

And finding lowly love on earth, 
Enough, enough, he found! 


Bright and more bright before me gleam’d 
That sainted image still ; 

Till one sweet moonlight memory seem’d 
The regal fame to fill. 


Oh! how my silent spirit turn’d 
From those proud trophies nigh ; 
How my full heart within me burn’d, 

Like Him to live and die ! 


a 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
NIGHT. 
A Fragment. 

* * * * * 
Night! on thy face of beauty I have gazed; 
But ’tis not always thus—would that it were! 
Thou hast thy terrors also. When thine eyes 
Of starry light are closed, and from thy throne, 
On the black womb of space, thou frownest grim— 
No beam upon thy forehead—-then thou art 
An awful deity. The very calm 
In which thy darkness floats is terrible. 

Rocks, temples, mountains, whose huge outlines 
stood 

In bold relief against the azure sky, 

Are hidden in thy gulf, and cast no shade. 

Columns and towers, like guilty angels, stand 

Amid the gloom. The palaces of kings 

Dissolve from sight, as if they never were. 

Earth’s ruins are more ruinous—and Heaven 

With all her lights seems to have fled away, 


Affrighted, from the universal chaos. 
* * * * * 


Such art thou, O Nicht! 
A changeful spirit, veering in thy course 
From sad to beautiful. When thou puttest on, 
King-like, thy bridal garments, spangled o’er 
With stars for jewels, and upon thy crest 
Wearest the silvery moon—’tis then thou art 
Adored of Nature, and thy placid reign 
Gladdens the sons of men. But when with wrath 
Thy front is clouded, and thy lustrous gems 
Are laid aside—a fearful monarch thou ! 





* Love had he seen in huts where poor men lie. 
Worsdworth. 





Like all things beautiful, he will decay ; 
While thou wilt last forever! The last 
Is his and Nature’s dirge—when into nay 


All things, save thy dark kingdom, shall disgoly! 


——_— oo 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE SEPARATION. 


“Ts there on earth a thing we can agree on? 
Yes—to part!”’ 


Pantine for ever !—is your home 
So sad, so cheerless grown, 

That you are each prepared to roam 
Through this false world alone? 
Recall the words, though love be fled, 

Though hope’s bright visions cease, 
Still, still together you may tread 
The tranquil path of peace. 


Think on the season dear and fleet, 
Of young and fond romance, 
When you in ecstacy would meet 
Each other’s smile and glance; 
Think on the joyous bridal day, 

And on its sacred vow, 


Then glad and flowery seemed the way, 


Why is it clouded now ? 


O! by the real ills of life, 
How little are you tried ; 
Your matual taunts, your daily strife 
Spring from one fegling—pride! 
Bear and forbear—no longer blame 
Thy partner's faults alone, 
Conscience may urge a ready claim 
To tell thee of thy own, 


But part—the chosen one forsake, 
To whom thy troth was given ; 

Reflect, nor dare a tie to break, 
Approved by earth and heaven: 

Man cannot, must not rend the band 
Of holy marriage love, 

’Tis ruled by an unerring hand, 
The hand of Him above, 


- 
EPITAPHS. 


ON JONATHAN CRUM, 
Here lies the body of Jonathan Cram— 
His soul has gone to kingdom come. 
ON TIMOTHY DREW. 
Here lies the remains of Timothy Drew 
Who died Ist March, 1802. 


ON TWO CHILDREN. 


Here lies the bodies of two children dear; 


One buried in Dundee—the other here. 
ON MYSELF. 


If I’m not dead I should be dead—for here 


I have been buried at least a year. 
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War of the Turks and Egyptians. 


From the United Service Journal. 
WAR OF THE TURKS AND EGYP- 
TIANS 


Ir is reported, that the Porte is about to 

vest the interposition of England, to save 
it from the imminent peril with which its 
very existence seems to be threatened by the 
rebellion of the Viceroy of Egypt. Whether 
or not the pride of the Sultan has stooped to 
so humiliating a confession of inferiority to 
one of his own Pashas, it is certain, that he 
may find a more ominous indication of the 


fall of his power, in the dismemberment of 


the Ottoman empire,—in which Mehemet 
Ali has already partially succeeded, and 
which, unless obstructed by foreign inter- 
ference, he is manifestly able to complete,— 
than in the presence of a Russian general in 
Adrianople, dictating to the Porte, as in 
1829, terms of capitulation. 

Indeed, we never went to the full extent 
of the apprehensions, entertained by some, 
that the passage of the Balkan by a Russian 
force would involve, aS a necessary conse- 
quence, the establishment of the Czar’s su- 
premacy in Constantinople: nor are we of 
the opinion of those who ascribed it wholly 
to the moderation of Nicholas, that the hos- 
tile march of his troops stopped short at 
Adrianople. Even had General Diebitsch 


been equal to the desperate conflict which 
awaited him in the event of an attack on the 
imperial city, the question remains, how 
long could he have held it, after having 


once gained possession of it? Would the 
Russians still have been left in sufficient 
force, both to maintain their position in the 
metropolis, and secure their lines of commu- 
nication? Is it not known that, had the 
enemy’s troops in the rear rallied, they were 
strong enough to have attacked and over- 
powered the advanced Russian army? At 
least, nothing would have been easier for 
the Turks, in a country so favourable to the 
guerilla warfare, in which they excel, and 
so abundant in natural obstacles to hostile 
invasion or oegupation, than to have entirely 
cut off the Russian general from all further 
supplies and reinforcements. It was most 
fortunate for Diebitsch, that his bold and 
hazardous movement, threatening the capital 
itself, struck such a seasonable terror into 
the heart of the Sultan, as inclined him to 
peace on almost any terms. Had time been 
left for the ‘Turks to recover from the sur- 
prise and alarm occasioned by the rapid 
advance of the invaders, the Russians would, 
in all probability, have paid dearly for their 
temerity. 

The difficulties which obstructed the pro- 
gress of the Russian arms in Turkey in 
1823 and 1829 did not arise from any direct 
opposition which the Ottoman government 
gave or could give. ‘The operations of the 
Porte throughout the war betrayed a defi- 
, Museum.—V ol. XXII. 
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ciency of resources—a want of the elements of 
both physical and moral strength—far from 
being anticipated in a power which, if no 
longer seated on the eminence it had attained 
in the days of Solyman the Magnificent, was 
however still possessed of extensive jurisdic- 
tion, both in fan in Asia, and in Africa. 
But the obstacles which Russia had to con- 
tend with arose chiefly from the remoteness 
of the seat of war. The expense and the 
various difficulties attendant on the mainte- 
nance of a large army at a great distance 
from those parts of her dominions where her 
resources are concentrated, and from which 
supplies could be sent only by a tedious 
land-communication,were already, before the 
termination of the contest, beginning to over- 
burden her strength, and a continuance of 
hostilities for a much longer period would 
have reduced Russia almost to a state of 
exhaustion. In the latter event, had the 
Turks merely confined themselves to a desul- 
tory kind of warfare—had they, in this way 
only, co-operated with the advantages left 
within their reach by the peculiar nature of 
their country, and the circumstances of the 
enemy’s position, Nicholas might have been 
taught, but accompanied by a severer casti- 
gation, a lesson of the same kind as the ex- 
perience of Peter the Great had supplied 
above a century before, when the tate of 
himself and his army was left entirely at the 
mercy of a grand vizier. 

A combined view of the two campaigns of 
1828 and 1829 illustrates all we have said as 
to the limited capabilities of Russia in re- 
gard to ultimate success in the invasion of 
a distant country. The first was so deci- 
dediy unsuccesstul,—so far disappointed the 
expectations of those, who had looked to the 
gigantic and seemingly formidable prepara- 
tions of the Czar,—that the most exaggerated 
notions began to prevail, of the power which 
the Ottoman government could exert, when 
once driven to its last efforts. The failure 
of the campaign of 1828 was in fact attri- 
buted to the determined and able opposition 
by which the Porte had baffled and defeated 
the designs of the invader; and people, who 
had once beheld, in the still increasing power 
of Russia, matter of fearful apprehension, 
were wonderfully relieved at the supposed 
discovery of a formidable barrier, that now 
appeared perfectly sufficient to stem the full 
tide of Russian invasion. But the following 
year rapidly dissipated those delusions. 
The utter imbecility of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, as exhibited throughout the course of 
the second campaign,—the ignorance and 
want of energy which characterized all its 
measures of defence—its neglect of opportu- 
nities which ordinary care and prudence 
might have converted into the means of the 
enemy’s destruction,—and, in a word, its 
total inability to turn to any account the ad- 
vantages which circumstances, natural or 
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accidental, placed at its disposal,—all con- 
curred to produce an universal conviction, 
that such a government could have been, to 
no great extent, the cause of the ill success 
which Russia had experienced in the pre- 
vious year. It became manifest that the 


exertions of the Autocrat had signally 
failed in 1828, not because of the ability 
and energy of the Porte, but simply 
because the vast resources of his extensive 
empire could not, without the utmost diffi- 
culty, be put in motion, combined, and 


brought to bear with effect on a point of 
oneal so distant from the centre of his 
power. As we obtained, then, by the cam- 
paign of 1829, a true insight into the intrin- 
sic feebleness of that image of power, which, 
with one foot in Europe, and another in 
Asia, has so long appeared in men’s imagi- 
nations, like some mighty Colossus, chal- 
lenging admiration for its elevation and 
strength, so a combined view of both cam- 
paigns should be sufficient to undeceive 
those who have been in the habit of formin 
an exaggerated estimate of the power ~ 
resources of the Russian empire. 

A government, holding in subjection a 
population of sixty millions, with a territory 
which could support perhaps five times that 
number, and possesses also, in abundance, 
the natural sources of commercial and naval 
power, enjoys, it is clear, too large a portion 
of the elements of political strength, not to 
excite the solicitude of other states, even the 
most powerful. But, withal, the ability of 
Russia consists rather in the amplitude of 
her means of defence, than in her capacity 
for hostile operations in a foreign and dis- 
tant country. ‘The Autocrat, with thirty-five 
millions of subjects, firmly attached to his 
government, as the Muscovites are, by the 
bond of Religion as well as the force of 
habit, would have scarcely any limits to the 
extent of his means for resisting foreign in- 
vasion. Napoleon’s grand Russian cam- 
paign gave the “northerh giant” the first 
great opportunity of displaying the amount 
of his resources. Still years must pass 
away before Russia can become a power 
dangerous to the independence of any states, 
but what come into immediate contact with 
herself, and are already tottering from in- 
ternal debility. Of the countries which she 
has subjugated, many are still but imper- 
fectly incorporated with the empire, and 
prudence would suggest the propriety of 
consolidating her present dominions, before 
attempting to make further acquisitions. 

European Turkey, to which the longings 
of Russian ambition are said to have been 
directed ever since the days of Catharine, 
would seem, at first view, a conquest of no 
great difficulty to a power, whose permanent 
military establishment is 800,000 men. But 
our opinion may, perhaps, change when we 


consider, even granting the whole of this | 
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force to be effective, over how large 
tion of the surface of the globe itis time 
how necessary is its diffusion over the wha, 
extent of the empire for the Stability of the 
Czar’s authority; and, independent of finan. 
cial considerations, how great and numerous 
would be the difficulties of concentrating, ig 
the provinces south of the Danube, a sufh. 
cient number of these troops for the esta). 
lishment of Russian dominion. In ty 
campaign of 1828, Russia could never my. 
ter more than 30,000 disposable men ag une 
armée d’opérations. With treble this amouy 
—we do not ask could she overturn th 
present wretched and imbecile government, 
which still assumes to itself the i 
ship of the Bosphorus, but—could she fy 
herself in secure possession of a country, ia 
which would be found a warlike population 
of two millions, banded together by an in. 
veterate and fierce fanaticism, and urged on 
to resistance by the lasting hatred of wounded 
pride? 

The successive encroachments on the do. 
minions of the Porte by Russia, and the 
territorial acquisitions of both Catharine and 
her successors on that side, prove undoubt- 
edly that the Ottoman emperor has 
ceased to be a match to his northern 
nist. Yet to us the subject of wonder is, 
not that the various wars which wer 
severally concluded at Kainardghi, at Jassy, 
at Bucharest, and finally at Adrianople, were 
all in their issue advantageous to Russia, 
but that the successes of this power have not 
been more decisive, and that those which 
she has obtained have cost her so much 
preparation, time, and exertion. The real 
ground for surprise is, that the Sultan, who 
has so often been forced to acknowledge his 
inferiority to Pashas of.his empire,—indi- 
viduals who owed all their strength and in- 
fluence to their own exertions in situations 
in which he had placed them,—should have 
so long maintained his ground against his 
powerful rival, who has, for the last seventy 
years, been straining every nerve to obtain 
the mastery. 

Towards the close of the last century, 
Paswan Oglou, Pasha of Widdin, success 
fully withstood the whole force which the 
Ottoman government could bring against 
him, marched his troops to the very gates of 
Constantiuople, and reduced his imperial 
master to as abject a submission as the 
Russian General did the present Sultan in 
1829. The feeble and ineffectual power of 
the Porte, as compared with that of one of 
its viceroys, was again glaringly exhibited 
in the course of the Greek insurrection. 
For four years it struggled in vain to re 
establish its authority over the insurgents. 
The Greeks had, in two campaigns, 
and repelled the whole military and naval 
power which the Sultan could apply to the 
suppression of the rebellion. But the 
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achievement which had been found to re- 
sire an exertion of strength too great for 
te resources of the Ottoman government, 
was discovered to be a matter of easy ac- 
complishment to the Pasha of Egypt. 
From the moment of Ibrahim Pasha’s land- 
ing in the Morea, the fortune of the Greeks 
changed and in a series of terrible reverses 
they had bitter proof of the mi htier enemy 
that had now entered the lists against 
them. It was only by the active interfe- 
rence of the three powers, parties to the 
treaty of London, of July 1827, that Greece 
was saved from again falling under the 
Mohammedan yoke. 

Granting, however, that the want of con- 
centration in her means must take away 
from the force of the impression which 
Russia attempts to produce at a distance 
from the seat of her power, still she must, 
ere this, have accomplished the subversion 
of a political structure, so feeble that the 
hands of a rebellious Pasha seem sufficient 
to bring it to the ground, while the interpo- 
sition of some faithful adherent is necessary 
to support it, had not some barrier been in- 

to save the tottering fabric from 
utter ruin. What, then, has enabled the 


Ottoman power to withstand so long the 
attacks of the empire of the north !—The 
fanaticism and pride of the Turkish charac- 
ter. Of all Mohammedans, the Turks are 
the most bigoted and intolerant,—have the 
highest opinion of the excellence of their 
own religion, and the greatest contempt for 


the professors of every other. ‘They arro- 
gate to themselves also no little importance 
from their connexion with the family of 
Osman, the founder of their nation, and still 
proudly associate themselves with the glo- 
ries with which the name of Osmanli was 
invested by the abilities and energies of their 
earlier Sultans. It was this religious fanati- 
cism and this national pride in the people, 
which, in the case of foreign invasion, com- 
pensated in a great degree for the incompe- 
tency and imbecility of the government; 
and never, till the present Sultan had, by 
his innovating policy, weakened the force 
of those feelings, or at least deprived him- 
self of their co-operation, could a Russian 
amy boast of having forced its way over 
the passes of the Balkan. It is simply be- 
cause the many repulses which Russia has 
met with, in her oft-repeated efforts to ex- 
tend her conquests to the shores of the Me- 
diterranean, are to be ascribed, not to the 
abilities or the exertions of sultans or their 
ministers, but to causes which would con- 
nue to operate were the Ottoman govern- 
ment no longer in existence ;—it is for this 
reason we feel assured that, even after the 
tumphant march of a Russian army into 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, the 
struggle would be yet to begin which was to 
decide the destinies of European Turkey. 
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The parting advice of the Dey of Algiers 
to the French was—* Get rid as soon as 
possible of the Turkish Janissaries. Ac- 
customed to command as masters, they will 
never consent to live in order and subjec- 
tion.” But though the reason of the advice 
holds equally good with regard to the Os- 
manlis of Europe as of Barbary, the advice 
itself would be by no means so practicable 
in the case of the former as of the others. 
We imagine it would overtask the whole 
power of Russia herself, even if in posses- 
sion of Constantinople, to get rid of the 
Mussulman population of European Turkey. 
It would be no easy matter to force two 
millions of Turks from the seats they have 
so Jong occupied in Europe. Should they 
remain, would they peacefully submit to the 
usurped authority of Giaours in those very 
countries where they have for ages main- 
tained the character and assumed the port 
of lords and masters? All we know of their 
stern fanaticism and obstinate pride forbids 
such a supposition; and their numbers, their 
familiarity with the use of arms, their know- 
ledge of a country so well fitted for the 
desultory warfare which is habitual to them, 
and above all, the indissoluble bond of their 
religion, would form the materials of a re- 
bellion which Russia would vainly attempt 
to crush or control. 

The little chance of success to any attempt 
of Russia to secure to herself a seat on the 
Bosphorus, seems to us the result of just 
calculation, when we compute the magnitude 
of the resistance she must encounter, and 
the comparative paucity of the means she 
could apply to the accomplishment of such 
an object, at least within any period of time 
that should influence the views of politicians 
in the present day. A reference to the de- 
termined stand which Turkey has so fre- 
quently, within the last seventy years, 
opposed to Russian encroachment on the 
banks of the Danube, justifies our conclu- 
sion; for in general the Porte was left to 
fight its battles alone, and Russia had no 
other opposition to surmount but what was 
offered by the Osmanlis themselves. But 
when we take into account the obstacles 
which other powers might throw in the way 
of the gratification of the ambition of the 
northern empire ;—when we estimate the 
influence which Austria, from her proximity 
and her concentration of power, could exert 
on the fortunes of Turkey, and the extent to 
which England could carry her interference 
by naval operations, directed either against 
the capital itself, or any part of the long 
line of coast bordering the provinces of Bul- 

ria and Roumelia, we confess, we can find 
Fittle reason for that alarm with which every 
announcement of the march of a Russian 
army towards the Danube has filled the 
minds of some political prophets among us 





for above half a century. 
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A mighty moral change, therefore, must 
be wrought in the Turks before they will con- 
sent to descend from the position they have so 
long maintained in Europe, so far at least as 
to acknowledge the supremacy of any Chris- 
tian prince; and Russia, even supposing the 
future course of events to operate most favour- 
ably for the stability of her power, will have 
Jong to wait before she can have the ability 
to completely surmount the obstacles which 
the characteristic qualities of the Turkish 
character must oppose to every effort of hers 
to extend her long arms to the Bosphorus. 
Some great political revolution must also 
have produced a material alteration in the 
present relations of the great European 
powers, before any one can succeed in ap- 
propriating, despite the interference of the 
others, a possession of such importance as 
the Turkish provinces in Europe. But 
though these considerations might induce us 
to think the day still distant when the Otto- 
inan power shall descend from the pedestal 
on which it even now proudly stands, there 
is no probability that the Turkish empire 
will hold together till these moral and po- 
litical changes have happened, which we 
have supposed a necessary prelude to its fall 
through the instrumentality of any external 
force. Long before any injury from abroad 
can have the effect of destroying the vital 
principle which still keeps alive this singular 
political system, its dissolution may have 
been brought about by the violence of its 
internal disorders. Indeed, if we be guided 
by the analogy of past experience, we must 
conclude that the Ottoman empire is destined 
to find within itself, and in its own bosom, 
the immediate and direct instruments of its 
ruin. 

It is remarkable that the Porte, even in 
the very seasons when it could present a 
firm and formidable front to the assaults of 
the most powerful adversaries from without, 
has frequently been near to falling a victim 
to the shocks it has received from internal, 
but otherwise feeble causes. ‘Towards the 
close of the last century, Turkey summoned 
forth an energy that for three years appeared 
almost a match for the united strength of 
Russia and Austria; and yet about the same 
period was she brought to the verge of des- 
truction by two rebellions, each headed by 
an individul who had raised himself from 
obscurity and insignificance. Czerni George, 
the Servian rebel, and the Pasha of Widdin, 
each maintained his ground against the 
utmost efforts of the Porte, and only on its 
acceptance of his terms did each of these 
chiefs consent to lay down his arms. But 
never at any period of Ottoman history, did 
rebellion assume so fearful an aspect to the 
eyes of a Sultan as now, that Mehemet Ali, 
the experienced warrior and the practised 
politician, has unfurled the standard of defi- 
ance to Mahmoud. 





appointed, and supplied with eve 
sary equipment in the European style. Out 
readers are aware of the complete success 
of this expedition. h 
actually destroyed the whole power which 
the Sultan could bring into the field, and 
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It is certain that the Pasha of E 
not allowed the feelings of an ill-judging ang 
precipitate resentment to hurry him inw, 
contest for which he was unprepared. 
has long known himself to be the object ¢ 
the envy and jealousy with which an Oi) 
man emperor generally views the super 
talents and eminent services of a gybj 
The ability he displayed in overthrow; 
the power of the Mamelukes, and establig). 
ing Turkish authority in Egypt, had al 
marked him out in the eyes of the Porte, x 
one in whom it would be no longer safe) 
repose confidence, and who ought, therefore, 
on the first favourable opportunity, to 
quietly consigned to his fate by the boy. 
string. The Sultan has on various occasions 
betrayed his most anxious desire to have» 
desirable an event accomplished; and jy 
1813, at the very time when he was employ. 
ing the military talents of Mehemet Aj 


against the Wahabees in Arabia, he de 


patched a person to Cairo to supersede hin 
in his government. The fidelity of one 
his ministers saved Mehemet Ali from th 
ruin which had been plotted against him, 


The Pasha, however, still continued, ou 
wardly at least, the faithful servant of Mab. 


moud, and carried on the war with success 
against the Arabian heretics. In the eni, 
Abdalla Saoud, the leader of the rebellious 
sect, was taken prisoner, and sent to Cm 
stantinople, where he lost his head. Butit 
is probable that a knowledge of the real state 
of the Sultan’s feelings towards him wasa 
principal reason with Mehemet Ali for the 
endeavour to establish his power on a firme 
basis, and that to this source might be traced 
his first attempt in 1815 to make his troops 
acquainted with European tactics. He was, 
however, compelled to defer the executin 
of his intentions by a mutiny of the soldiers, 
who refused to submit to any change in the 
system to which they had been accustomed. 
Several years afterwards he found an op 
portunity of carrying into effect his favourite 
idea. Having freed himself from the 
sence of his old troops, whom he despa 
on various expeditions, and having thus re 
moved the bitterest foes of innovation out of 


the way, he commenced the work of military 
reform with earnestness and determination. 
He availed himself of the assistance of the 
most skilful French and Italian officers he 
could get, and made use of all the inform: 
tion they possessed, on éVery point of their 
profession. His exertions were unremitting, 


and eminently successful. Towards the 


close of the year 1824, he was able to der 


patch a powerful army for the Morea, well 
neces 


Greece, which 
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neatly achieved its perfect independence, 
wily lost, one after another, the advan- 
she had gained, and soon saw Ibrahim 
Pasha uncontrolled master of the Morea. 
Mehemet Ali had not, however, devoted 
his whole attention to military reforms. He 
had laboured with the greatest assiduity for 
the acquisition of naval power also; and by 
the adoption of European improvements in 
every branch of marine service, had suc- 
ceeded in constructing a navy of consi- 
derable strength. He was not, it is true, so 
fortunate in the first grand trial of his naval, 
as of his military ability: for the value of 
his reforms in the marine was first brought 
to the test in the bay of Navarino. But in 
this battle, when we consider who his ene- 
mies were, the destruction of his fleet is not 
a proof that his efforts to form a navy had 
been ineffectual ; nor did it at all discourage 
him from following up his plans for strength- 
ening his government by the accession of 
maritime power. ~ 
Since the period when Mehemet Ali was 
compelled to relinquish all interference in 
the affairs of Greece, while he has omitted 
no opportanity of augmenting and consoli- 
dating his military and naval strength, he 
has at the same time so far increased the 
resources of his government, as to provide 
amply for the permanent support of the new 
institutions. Under his rule Egypt has 
become a country of both commercial and 
icultural importance, and realized many 


of the other advantages of improved civiliza- 


tion. Colleges and schools have been es- 
tablished for the cultivation of science and 
literature; and the increase of knowledge 


has already a its effect in softening 
down and liberalizing the severe intole- 
rance of Mohammedanism. The Pasha’s 
monopoly of a great part of the commerce 
and agriculture of his dominions is, indeed, 
with justice, much exclaimed against; but 
it should be said, in his favour, that the 
wealth acquired by him in this way goes 
directly to the public service, and so far 
diminishes the amount of necessary taxa- 
tion. 

Mehemet Ali has thus established the 
edifice of his power on a new and solid 
foundation; and, in the natural course of 
events, each day should add to its strength. 
But even its connexion with the Ottoman 
empire promises to be for its advantage. 
Being now the only strong part of a fabric, 
which is fast crumbling to ae else- 
where, it may receive continual accessions 
in the fragments, easily detached from the 
decayed portion of the structure. Before 
the commencement of the present war be- 
tween the Sultan and his powerful viceroy, 
which has already given the whole of Syria 
to the latter, besides Egypt, were recog- 
nized as under the jurisdiction of Mehemet 
Ali, Nubia and the whole country south- 
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ward to Abyssinia, the island of Candia, 
and a considerable portion of Arabia. With 
regard to Cyprus, to which his ambitious 
views are probably now directed, he would 
have little difficulty in making an acquisition 
of that island. It appears that he despises 
the strength of the Ottoman government as 
much by sea as by land; and that his fleet 
has been long in chase of the Sultan’s, 
which evidently shows its reluctance for 
the engagement. The Turkish sailors, na- 
turally enough, consider themselves as un- 
equal a match for the Egyptian, as the 
armies of the Porte have been proved to be 
for the land-forces of the Pasha. 

We will not now inquire how it has hap- 
pened that, while the innovations of Me- 
hemet Ali have afforded him a firmer foun- 
dation for the re-construction of his power, 
the only effect of those of Mahmoud has 
been to undermine the strength of the old 
system, without supplying any sure ground 
whereon to rear a new one. One cause of 
the wide difference in point of success be- 
tween the efforts of the two great Moham- 
medan reformers, may certainly be found in 
the great disparity of their characters. The 
Sultan is far below the Pasha in talent and 
energy. He has, however, had more formi- 
dable obstacles to contend with; and per- 
haps even Mehemet Ali’s plans of reform 
might have failed, had they been brought 
into collision with the interests and the 
prejudices of such a well-combined, influen- 
tial, and powerful corporation as that of the 
Ulemas. 


From the Keepsake. 


VICISSITUDES IN THE LIFE OF A 
PRINCESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
BRUNSWICK. 


BY LORD DOVER. 


Asout the year 1760, there lived in the 
city of Brussels, in great retirement, an old 
lady, who bore the name of Madame d’Au- 
bant. She was much occupied in observ- 
ances of religion, as well as in extensive 
charities to the poor of her neighbourhood, 
who regarded her as their benefactress. 
She had passed some years in this circle of 
duties, unnoticed by the great or the gay, 
and apparently without connexions or rela- 
tives. Yet none in that city were born of 
higher lineage, or wedded to greater hopes; 
nor had any other of its inhabitants probably 
endured so great a variety of prosperity and 
adversity, and of romantic changes of for- 
tune, which almost exceed the bounds of 
credibility. 

Lewis Rudolphus, Duke of Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel, married Christina Louisa, 
Princess of ees: who bore him three 

, 2 
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daughters. The eldest, Elizabeth Chris- 
tina, married Charles the Sixth, Emperor 
of Germany, and slumbered through a tran- 
quil life of Austrian precision and etiquette. 
Far different was the lot of her youngest* 
sister, the Princess Charlotte Louisa; 
though she also was destined to marry into 
an imperial house. On the twenty-fifth day 
of October, 1711, she became the ill-fated 
wife of Alexis Petrowitz, Prince of Russia, 
the eldest son of Peter the Great. The 
marriage took place at Torgau in Germany, 
and the young bridegroom was in the 
twenty-second year of his age. The czaro- 
witz was a man of ferocious manners, and 
his habits of debauchery had greatly in- 
creased his natural brutality. He is also 
said to have taken a violent aversion to his 
unhappy wife, and to have attempted no 
less than three different times to poison her. 
Happily the princess, upon all these occa- 
sions, received such speedy succour, that 
her life was preserved. But the ill-treat- 
ment she received from her barbarous hus- 
band continued to increase. Nor was there 
any one at this time at the court of Russia, 
who could control the violences and the 
outrages of the czarowitz, as Peter the 
Great and the czarina Catherine were occu- 
pied in visiting foreign countries. 

At length, one day, when the princess 


Saxe, was at this time at the court of the 
Princess of Russia. It was to her ageigg 
ance and management that the princes 
principally owed her escape. She collect 
for her whatever of money or of j 
could be found in the palace; gave her a 
old and trustworthy man-servant of her own, 
who spoke French and German, to aceom. 
pany her, and one of her own femmesds 
chambre. Thus attended, the princess ge 
off for Paris, where she arrived without ag 
cident. Fearing, however, lest she mi 
be recognised in that capital, she determined 
to go to America. With this view gh 
\went to l’Orient, from which port the veg 
sels belonging to the company of the Ip 
dies, to whom the king had conceded the 
right of colonizing Louisiana, otherwige 
called the Mississippi, were accustomed 
sail. 

The princess embarked in a packet with 
eight hundred other Germans, who were on 
their way to the newly-settled colony. Her 
faithful servant, who passed on board the 
vessel for her father, and her maid, still ae. 
companied her. She arrived in safety at 
the place of her destination. The appear 
ance of the young and beautiful stranger in 
i this wild colony excited universal admin- 
tion. The Chevalier d’Aubant, an officer of 
jmerit, who at that time resided in the eo 





was eight months gone with child, her|lony, and who had formerly been at Peters 
husband attacked her with greater fury than|burgh soliciting an employment in the 
ever, knocked her down, kicked her while| Russian service, saw and recognised the 
she lay on the ground, and left her bathed | princess. 


At first he could hardly believe 
in blood. He then set off for one of his|the testimony of his eyes; but after seeing 
country houses, without deigning to make|her frequently, and examining attentively 
any farther inquiries respecting his unhappy /|her air, her countenance, and her features, 
victim. The consequence of the ill-treat-|he could no longer doubt that the obscure 
ment she had received was a premature la-|exile was the same person, whom he had 
bour, which her attendants determined to| formerly beheld surrounded’ by a brilliant 
take advantage of, to deliver the princess|court. He had the prudence not to con 
for ever from the hands of her unworthy | fide his discovery to any one; but feeling a 
husband. They therefore sent a courier to| natural interest in the fortunes of so illus 
him, to inform him of her death. The |trious an exile, he contrived to acquire the 
ezarowitz returned for answer, an order for|intimacy and confidence of her old and 
her immediate interment as privately as faithful servant, who has been already 





possible, hoping by speed and secresy to/mentioned. 


prevent the public from becoming aware of 
the manner in which he had behaved to- 
wards her. 

The funeral of the princess accordingly 
took place, but her coffin only contained a 
log of wood. In the meanwhile, and whilst 
all the courts of Europe were wearing 
mourning for her supposed decease, she 
had escaped from the palace in which she 
usually resided. 

The Countess Konigsmark, who had 
been one of the mistresses of Augustus the 
Second, King of Poland, and was the mother 
by him, of the celebrated Maréchal de 





* The sceond Princess of Brunswick, Antonctta 
Amelia, married Ferdinand Albert, Duke Of Brunswick 
Bevern. 


At length the old man confided to him, 
that he and his family were desirous of 
making a settlement on the banks of the 
Mississippi, for which purpose he had 
brought with him a sufficient sum of money; 
and he proposed at the same time to the 
chevalier to unite his fortunes with theirs in 
the undertaking. D’Aubant accepted with 
‘readiness, joined his funds to those of the 
istrangers, and undertook the management 
of the whole concern; for which, from his 
habits of business, he was peculiarly well 
qualified. The chevalier thus acquired the 
opportunity of seeing the princess daily, 
exerting himself with zeal in her service, 
jand of showing her upon all occasions the 
most respectful attachment and devotion. 

One day, when he found himself alone 
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with her, he could no longer resist telling |disorder which required surgical aid. He 
the secret which he had discovered.— therefore sold his property in Louisiana, 
He fell at her fost, and oe pry ye - and en rer the view yf — 
wher. This avowal at first caused|ing it. Madame ubant rursed her hus- 
aon no less surprise than pain; but|band with the tenderest affection. During 
after a time she became reassured, from re-|the convalescence of the chevalier, she 
flecting upon the prudence and pee went bps — ern aga to walk 
ich she had witnessed in the chevalier. |in the gardens of the Tuileries. ne day 
SS asutes contented herself with thank- |as she was talking German to her, the 
ing him for his previous kindness, and |Count de a was passing along the 
making him enter into a solemn engagement same walk, and who was attracted by the 
that he would keep her secret inviolably. lsound of his native language, approached 
Some time after a he pers a seg ed weno ' — _ why gn on —_ 
newspapers which arrived at New |nising in the elder of the two strangers the 
Orleans ion accounts of the catastrophe! Princess of Russia, whom he, with the rest 
otha 
0 was civ ’ ; 
besides was happy in the obscure but tran-| Madame d’Aubant, upon his discovering 
quil situation in which fate had now placed to her that he knew her, implored him to 
her, preferred remaining in the New World,/|guard her secret; and then related to him 
and leaving her friends and relatives in the |in what manner the Countess Konigsmark 
Old ignorant of her existence. At length |had favoured her escape from Petersburgh. 
she had the misfortune to lose her faithful|The Count de Saxe promised what she 
servant, who had followed her over more | wished with regard to the world in general; 
than half the globe. but informed her, that he should feel it his 
His death overwhelmed the princess with | duty to state the circumstance to the King 
grief: she felt at first as if she had lost|of France. The princess then entreated him, 
her only friend. But the redoubled zeal|at all events, not to make the disclosure for 
and activity of the Chevalier d’Aubant,|the space of three months. The count con- 
who now undertook the entire manage-/sented to this; and then demanded the per- 
ment of her affairs, enabled her to struggle | mission to come and see her; to which she 
through her difficulties. The respectful |agreed, on condition that he would only 


tenderness of the feelings which the come at night, and alone. 
chevalier entertained for her had also| In the meanwhile the Chevalier d’Aubant 


not escaped her. He seemed but to exist|had recovered his health, but found his 
forthe purpose of furthering and executing | means of subsistence nearly exhausted. He 
her wishes, almost before they were formed |solicited and obtained from the French East 
in her own breast. He treated her at the | India Company the situation of major of the 
same time with the homage due to a sove-|island of Bourbon. The Count de Saxe 
reign, while his whole life was spent in |paid visits from time to time to the princess; 
striving to make her forget her sorrows, and |and at length, when the three months were 
in procuring for her whatever comforts or|expired, he went to her house, in order to 
pleasures that wild region afforded. jinform her that the time was now arrived 
His merits, his capacity, and his zeal, at} when he intended to mention her name to 
length touched the heart of the princess, |the king. Upon arriving at her lodging, he 
and she became his wife. And thus was|was much astonished to find that she had 
united to a captain of infantry, in a country |set off, with her husband and her daughter, 
peopled with negroes, and in the midst of |for the island of Bourbon. _ ; 
the savage natives, a princess, born herself} ‘The Count de Saxe went immediately to 
of a sovereign house, the widow of the heir|the king, and told him the whole story. 
of one of the vastest empires of the world, |The king sent in consequence for his minis- 
and the sister of the Empress of Germany. iter, and ordered him to write to the governor 
The newly married couple lived happily,|of Bourbon, desiring him to treat Madame 
and struggled contentedly through all the|d’Aubant with the greatest respect and at- 





difficulties which must accompany a re-| 
sidence in a newly-settled country. The) 
princess did not disdain to assist her hus- 
band in the labours of the establishment. | 
Time passed rapidly away, and Heaven 
blessed their union with a daughter, whom 
Madame d’Aubant nursed herself, and to| 
whom she taught her own language, Ger-| 
man. 

After some years of tranquil happiness, | 
passed in the manner here described, the} 
Chevalier d’Aubant was attacked with a| 


tention. His majesty also wrote, with his 
own hand, a letter to the Queen of Hun- 


‘gary, though he was at that time at war 


with that sovereign, to give her information 
respecting the fate of her aunt. The queen 
returned an answer of thanks to the king, 
and sent him a letter, to be forwarded to 
Madame d’Aubant, in which she entreated 
her to come to her, and leave her husband 
and daughter, for whom the King of France 
would provide. 

This offer the princess at once and pe- 
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remptorily refused. She remained in the 
island of Bourbon until the year 1754, when, 
having become a widow, and having also 
lost her daughter, she returned to Paris. 
From thence she went to Brussels, where 
she remained till her death, in extreme old 
age; subsisting upon a pension of sixty 
thousand florins, (given her by the House 
of Brunswick,) of which she devoted three- 
fourths to objects of charity and benevo- 
lence. 

This anecdote is given on the authority 
of M. Bossu, the French North American 
traveller, whose travels in Louisiana are 
well known and much esteemed, and who 
must have been made acquainted with the 
details of it while in that province. Every 


reader of it must judge for himself as to the 
degree of credence he is willing to give to it. 


From the Glasgow Magazine. 


MATTHEW M‘FARLANE. 


Whare came the guineas frae, Matthew, my dear? 

I trow thou hadst nane till the sodgers came here, 
If they're the king’s or the sergeant’s, my sen, 

Gie them back, for thou never maun carry the gun. 


Could ye e’er think to gang o'er the braid sea, 

To lea’e the loanhead, the auld bigging, and me, 

The smith and the smiddy, thy loom, and the lass 
That stauns at the gavel, and laughs when ye pass ? 
Mind, Matthew—for thou likes thy belly fa’ weel— 
There is naething abroad like our hearty oatmeal, 

Nor guid sheephead-kail, for nae outlandish woman 

Has the gumption to ken that they need sic a seummin’. 


In thy lug, though that wild Heeland sergeant may blaw, 

And talk o’ the ferlies he’s seen far awa’, 

And the pleasures and case o’ a sodgering life, 

Relieve me its naething but labour and strife. 

If thy fit should but slip in the midst o’ the drilling, 

The ranking and rawing, and marching and wheeling, 

The sergeant would cry, “ shoot the stammcring loon, 
or else 

“ Tie the scoonerel up to the halberts, ye seoonerels !” 

And when our King George to the wars would be pran- 
cing, 

Wi’ the crown on his head, and his sceptre a’ glancing, 


” 


jto the 


| fortunes. 
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From the Keepsake. 


THE BROTHER AND SISTER~4y 
ITALIAN STORY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN, 


Ir is well known that the hatred borne by 
one family against another, and the strife of 
arties, which often led to bloodshed in the 
talian cities during the middle ages, g0 yj. 
vidly described by Shakespeare in Romeo 
and Juliet, was not confined to the Mo. 
tecchi and Ciapelletti of Verona, but existe 
with equal animosity in almost every other 
town of that beautiful peninsula, The 
greatest men among them were the victims; 
and crowds of exiles—families who by 
the day before were in the full enjoymen 
of the luxuries of life and the endear 
associations of home—were every now 
and then seen issuing from the gates of their 
native cities, deprived of every possession, 
and with melancholy and slow steps drag. 
ging their wearied limbs to the nearest asy. 
um offered them, thence to commence a 
new career of dependence and poverty, wo 
endure to the end of their lives, or until 
some lucky accident should enable them to 
change places with their enemies, making 
those the sufferers who were late the tyrants, 
In that country, where each town formed an 
lindependent state, to change one for the 
| other, was to depart from the spot cherished 
|as a country and a home for distant banish- 
|ment—or worse—for as each city enter 
jtained either hatred or contempt for its 
‘neighbour, it often happened that the moun- 
jing exile was obliged to take up his abode 
jamong a people whom he had injured or 
|scoffed. Foreign service offered a resource 
young and bold among the men.. But 
lovely Italy was to be left, the ties of young 





j|hearts severed, and all the endearing asso- 


ciations of kin and country broken and 


scattered for ever. The Italians were al- 


ways peculiarly susceptible to these mis 
They loved their native walls, 


Wi’ chariots and horsemen, and cornels a host o them, | the abodes of their ancestors, the familiar 


And sergeant M*Tavish as proud as the best o’ them— 
My son, and the rest o’ the puir single men, wad be 
‘Trudging behint them wi’ legs twining wearily, 
Laden like camels, and cringing like colly dogs, 


‘Till the Frenchmen in swarms wad come bizzing about | Dee : 2 
|to prefer destitution and danger in their own 


their lugs. 
Then to meet Bonapartie rampaugin’, and red 
To the verra een holes wi’ the spilling o° bluid,— 
O maybe the fiend in his talons wad claught thee, 
And rive thee two spawls, 
thee! 
Thou maunna wear claes o’ red, Matthew M‘Farlane, 


Nor eadge wi’ a knapsack frae Dan to Beersheba, nor 
Dee like thy father at wearifu’ Baltimore. 

Bide still in Kilbarehan, and wha kens but thou 
May be some day an elder, and keep a bit cow, 

And hae for thy wife the braw throughither lass 
That stauns at the gavel, and laughs when ye pass! 


| 


iscenes of youth, with all the passionate fer- 
| vour characteristic of that clime. 


It was therefore no uncommon thing for 
any one among them, like Foscari of Venice, 


city, to a precarious subsistence amon 


‘strangers in distant lands; or, if compel 
|to quit the beloved precincts of their native 
without speering wha’s aught walls, still to hover near, ready to @ 


themselves of the first occasion that should 


Thou - ‘ ' ‘» |present itself for reversing the decree that 
Nor ringe wi’ twa sticks on a sheep’s skin, my darling, | ne 


condemned them to misery. 

For three days and nights there had been 
warfare in the streets of Sienna—blood 
flowed in torrents—yet the cries and groans 
of the fallen but excited their friends to 
avenge them—not their foes to spare. On 
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the fourth ryt: Ugo Mancini, with a 
seanty band of followers, was driven from 
town: suecours from Florence had ar- 
rived for his enemies, and he was forced to 
yield. Burning with rage, writhing with 
an impotent thirst for vengeance, Ugo went 
round to the neighbouring villages to rouse 
them, not against his native town, but the 
victorious Tolomei. Unsuccessful in these 
endeavours, he next took the more equivocal 
step of seeking warlike aid from the Pisans. 
But Florence kept Pisa in check, and Ugo 
found only an inglorious refuge where he 
had hoped to acquire active allies. He had 
been wounded in these struggles; but, ani- 
mated by a superhuman spirit, he had for- 
gotten his pain and surmounted his weak- 
ness; nor was it until] a cold refusal was 
returned to his energetic representations 
that he sank beneath his physical sufferings. 
He was stretched on a bed of torture when 
he received intelligence that an edict of per- 
petual banishment and confiscation of pro- 
was passed against him. His two 
children, beggars now, were sent to him. 
His wife was dead, and these were all of 
near relations that he possessed. His bitter 
feelings were still too paramount for him to 
receive comfort from their presence; yet 
these agitated and burning emotions ap- 
peared in after-times a remnant of happiness 
compared to the total loss of every hope— 
the wasting inaction of sickness and of 
poverty. 

For five years Ugo Mancini lay stretched 
on his couch, alternating between states of 
intense pain and overpowering weakness; 
and then he died. During this interval, the 
wreck of his fortunes, consisting of the rent 
of a small farm, and the use of some money 
lent, scantily supported him. His few re- 
latives and followers were obliged to seek 
their subsistence elsewhere, and he remain- 
ed alone to his pain, and to his two children, 
who yet clung to the paternal side. 

Hatred to his foes, and love for his native 
town, were the sentiments that possessed 
his soul, and which he imparted in their 
full force to the plastic mind of his son, 
which received like molten metal the stamp 
he desired to impress. Lorenzo was scarce- 
ly twelve years old at the period of his 
father’s exile, and he naturally turned with 
fondness towards the spot where he had 
enjoyed every happiness, where each hour 
had been spent in light-hearted hilarity, and 
the kindness and observance of many at- 
tended on his steps. Now, how sad the 
contrast !—dim penury—a solitude cheered 
by no encouraging smiles or sunny flatteries 
perpetual attendance on his father, and 
untimely cares, cast their dark shadows 
over his altered lot. 

_ Lorenzo was many years older than his 
sister. Friendless and destitute as was the 
exile’s family, it was he who overlooked its 





moderate disbursements, who was at once 
his father’s nurse and his sister’s guardian, 
and acted as the head of the family durin 
the incapacity of his parent. But inste 
of being narrowed or broken in spirit by 
these burdens, his ardent soul rose to meet 
them, and grew enlarged and lofty from the 
very calls made upon it. His look was 
serious, not care-worn—his manner calm, 
not humble—his voice had all the tenderness 
of a woman—his eye all the pride and fire 
of a hero. 

Still his unhappy father wasted away, 
and Lorenzo’s hours were entirely spent 
beside his bed. He was indefatigable in 
his attentions—weariness never seemed to 
come near him. His limbs were always 
alert—his speech inspiriting and kind. His 
only pastime was during any interval in his 
parent’s sufferings, to listen to his eulo- 
giums on his native town, and to the his- 
tory of the wrongs which, from time imme- 
morial, the Mancini had endured from the 
Tolomei. Lorenzo, though replete with 
noble qualities, was still an Italian; and 
fervent love for his birthplace, and violent 
hatred towards the foes of his house, were 
the darling passions of his heart. Nursed 
in loneliness, they acquired vigour; and the 
nights he spent in watching his father were 
varied by musing on the career he should 
hereafter follow—his return to his beloved 
Sienna, and the vengeance he would take 
on his enemies. 

Ugo often said, I die because I am an 
exile ;—at length these words were fulfilled, 
and the unhappy man sank beneath the ills 
of fortune. Coane saw his beleved father 
expire—his father, whom he loved as a mo- 
ther loves a sickly infant which she has 
led from its birth to an early five years’ old 
tomb. He seemed to deposit in his obscure 
grave all that best deserved reverence and 
honour in the world; and turning away his 
steps, he lamented the sad occupation of so 
many years, and regretted the exchange he 
made from his father’s sick bed to a lonely 
and unprized freedom. 

The first use he made of the liberty he 
had thus acquired was to return to Sienna 
with his little sister. He entered his na- 
tive town as if it were a paradise, and he 
found it a desert in all save the hues of 
beauty and delight with which his imagi- 
nation loved to invest it. There was no 
one to whom he could draw near in friend- 
ship within the whole circuit of its walls. 
According to the barbarous usage of the 
times, his father’s palace had been razed, 
and the mournful ruins stood as a tomb to 
commemorate the fall of his fortunes. Not 
as such did Lorenzo view them—he often 
stole out at nightfall, when the stars alone 
beheld his enthusiasm, and, clambering to 
the highest part of the massive fragments, 
spent long hours in mentally rebuilding the 
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desolate walls, and in consecrating once 

in the weed-grown hearth to family love 
and hospitable festivity. It seemed to him 
that the air was more balmy and light, 
breathed amidst these memorials of the 
past; and his heart warmed with rapture 
over the tale they told of what his proge- 
nitors had been—what he again would be. 

Yet had he viewed his position sanely, 
he would have found it full of mortification 
and pain; and he would have become aware 
that his native town was perhaps the only 
place in the world where his ambition 
would fail in the attainment of its aim. The 
Tolomei reigned over it. They had led its 
citizens to conquest, and enriched them 
with spoils. They were adored; and to 
flatter them, the populace were prone to re- 
vile and scoff at the name of Mancini. Lo- 
renzo did not possess one friend within its 
walls: he heard the murmur of hatred as 
he passed along, and beheld his enemies 
raised to the pinnacle of power and honour; 
and yet, so strangely framed is the human 
heart, that he continued to love Sienna, and 
would not have exchanged his obscure and 
penurious abode within its walls to become 
the favoured follower of the German empe- 
ror. Such a place, through education and 
the natural prejudices of man, did Sienna 
hold in his imagination, that a lowly condi- 
tion there, seemed a nobler destiny than to 
be ee in any other spot. 

o win back the friendship of its citizens 
and humble his enemies was the dream that 
shed so sweet an influence over his darkened 
hours. He dedicated his whole being to 
this work, and he did not doubt but that he 
should succeed. The house of Tolomei 
had for its chief, a youth but a year or two 
older than himself—with him, when an op- 
portunity should present itself, he would 
enter the lists. It seemed the bounty of 
Providence that gave him one so nearly 
equal with whom to contend; and during 
the interval that must elapse before they 
could clash, he was busy in educating him- 
self for the struggle. Count Fabian del 
Tolomei bore the reputation of being a youth 
full of promise and talent; and Lorenzo was 
glad to anticipate a worthy antagonist. He 
occupied himself in the practice of arms, 
and applied with perseverance to the study 
of the few books that fell in his way. He 
appeared in the market-place on public oc- 
casions modestly attired; yet his height, 
his — carriage, and the thoughtful 
cast of his noble countenance, drew the ob- 
servation of the bystanders ;—though, such 
was the prejudice against his name, and the 
flattery of the triumphant party, that taunts 
and maledictions followed him. His nobi- 
lity of appearance was called pride; his 
affability, meanness; his aspiring views, 
faction;—and it was declared that it would 
be a happy day when he should no longer 
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blot their sunshine with his shadow, Lo 
renzo smiled—he disdained to « 
even to feel, the mistaken insults of the 
crowd, who, if fortune changed, Would the 
next day throw up their caps for him, }; 
was only when loftier foes approached that 
his brow grew dark, that he drew himself 
up to his full height, repaying their seom, 
with glances of defiance and hate. 

But although he was ready in his ow, 
person to encounter the contumely of his 
townsmen, and walked on with placid 
mien regardless of their sneers, he carefully 
guarded his little sister from such scenes, 
She was led by him each morning, cl 
veiled, to hear mass in an obscure church, 
And when, on feast-days, the public walks 
were crowded with cavaliers and dames jp 
splendid attire, and with citizens and 
sants in their holiday garb, this gentle pair 
might be seen in some solitary and shady 
spot, he bending down and smiling on the 
lovely child, who looked up to him with 
eyes expressive of unutterable affection. In 
the whole world, Flora knew none to love 
except her brother—she was his junior by 
nearly seven years—she had grown under 
his eyes from infancy; and while he a 
tended on the sick bed of their father, he 
was father, brother, tutor, guardian to Flor 
—the fondest mother could not have been 
more indulgent; and yet there was mi 
a something beyond, pertaining to thei 
difference of sex. Uniformly observant and 
kind, he treated her as if she had been a 
high-born damsel, nurtured in her gayest 
bower. 

Her attire was simple—but thus, she 
was instructed, it befitted every damsel to 
dress; her needle-works were such as a 
princess might have emulated; and while 
she learnt under her brother’s tutelage tobe 
reserved, studious of obscurity, and always 
occupied, she was taught that such were 
the virtues becoming her sex, and no ides 
of dependence or penury was raised in her 
mind. Had he been the sole human being 
that approached her, she might have believed 
herself to be on a level with the highest in 
the land; but coming in contact with de- 
pendants and various females in the humble 
class of life, Flora became acquainted with 
her true position; and learnt, at the same 
time, to understand and appreciate the un 
equalled kindness of her brother, and to re- 
gard his virtues as superhuman. 

Two years passed away while this bro 
ther and sister continued, in obscurity and 
poverty, to cherish the dearest a of 
life, hope, honour, and mutual love. an 
anxious thought ever crossed Lorenzo, it 
was for the al destiny of Flora, whose 
beauty as a child gave promise of perfect 
loveliness hereafter. For her sake he was 
anxious to begin the career he had marked 





out for himself, and resolved no longer 
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his endeavours to revive. his i i i i 
delay , and to seek rather than avoid oa mr ot vlora, het aor ae eh 
test with the young Count Fabian, on whose feepeiechennes of her aot Onin 
overthrow he would rise—Count Fabian the| shed by his hand * a the fatal scone Gul 
darling of the citizens, vaunted as a model| such by ee aed c Fla gevntnyen Se 
for a youthful cavalier, overflowing with| marble. Her youn he + wren wick 
qualities, and so adorned by gallantry, | speechless nies -& Id for spe, Be 
sobtle wit, and gay, winning manners, that) of the thing she ‘dr add, "b “ite indistinet 
he stepped by right of nature as well as| idea was full of Ang i Fa mabe ape ae 
ith — — which exalted him the| —Count Fabian had placed Mm Genet 
idol of all around. w ie! 7h 
It was on a day of public feasting that - = pp omy oo ab —r bee Ee 
Lorenzo first presented himself in rivalship} numbing power, and vith = oocicere 
with Fabian. His person was unknown to| word > 4 pat to the sooth mayne 
the Count, who, in all the pride of rich dress monstrances of he w eto een ee nam 
and splendid accoutrements, looked down| them, down the hi yh gt 
with a smile of patronage on the poorly street ; and then wid ne pin Bc 
mounted and plainly attired youth, who) the public riso os Guam tae 
resented himself to run a tilt with him./the spot i wheal ca io ee 
Bat before the challenge was aceepted, the! so fn sa uitted I pp eomny Se 
name of his antagonist was whispered to Fa-| got entan 14 am — a a a oe 
a = pant oe gy engendered by | ceeded po et 3 ee o 
amily feuds; and all the spirit of ven- ’ = be 
geance, which had been enght 20 sclicienio tae pe meer omy magne fan vey oo 
arose at once in the young noble’s heart; he! fading will ht of at en cena aa 
wheeled round his steed, and riding rudely | deepened into ab lat darks — aan 
up to his competitor, ordered him instantly | moment the glar ‘of ‘fa eel 
—— _ course, nor dare to disturb/ upon the wha oa : a pat 
e revels of the citizens by the hate - ; ‘ - 
— of a Mancini. enue cb Sith wily.’ She Beard ghey pr so Court 
scorn; and Fabian, governed b -| Fabian : i i wit! 
— passion, called , his fol- icaieeies ‘toe an a pokey: he ved 
lowers to drive the youth with ignominy|and threw he olf hi 3 ee 
from the lists. A fearful array was mus-/claiming “S nega Boe o r ae 
tered against the hateful intruder; but had | cavalier rei ~ ne cocks is ee 
their number been trebled, the ‘towering| steed a 9g “4 — toe 
spirit of Lorenzo had met them all One| lessness —~ gee pb dgd. 
fell—another was disabled by his weapon | word oened Pogronnrs of’ etka 
before he was disarmed and made sdenmte | rhai aie ah cts sy ws 
but his bravery did not avail to extract ad- the = } liant bs moytyey - ‘—- 
miration from his prejudiced foes: they) tience ff the a se pha 
rather poured execrations on him for its dis- deep! re Aa yngey wf mat 
astrous effects, as they hurried him toa peed ma ae oa soul Soaks: aeaal a 
irried personal insult, turned 
— loudly for his —€7§€ _ repressing the al cee 
| lled her eyes. Still she walked on; 
shed, in her poor but pe age vb og oy a, bd mig neh “ty! a oo . 
remote and obscure part of the town sat| solved t h apdnerel aie 
Flora, occupied by her embroider <a ae a ee of Ge 
: y, musing, | women of the house, of which sh i 
as she worked, on her ‘: ; Des oven bs ad 
anticipating his a ie ee " sock: Gonna > aatiapak aan 
and Lorenzo did not return,—the } de- and “4 oan don cee 
clined, and still he tarried ‘ Flora's , Bas hen hide on —_ ae pre 
faney forged a thousand causes for dislas oy ine sha hanes tpamen tale 
delay. Her brother’s prowess had ontuilenh as icaun at ee 
the chilly zeal of the partisans of thei ari Fae > canal aan 
family ;—he was doubtless feastin meniiee ok —* echo coma tea 
Fn er age Sogn ng g\her checks as she continued her hopeless 
, 2 rst stone was laid for the|journey. At length, at the f 
rebuilding of their house. At last, a rush|sh i an i ? eee Miadeann 
of Steps upon the stairsase, and a ce srs - hi roe ee = — ye - 
ae ee ee be + e, with a lamp burning over it, familiar 
es ee eee oe po 4. = recollection as being near her home. 
door; in rushed several of the mn of the jit in Pre seem ter tn aan 
; . a prayer 
me on oe | tan agra ae Gee) on Lorenzo, when the sound of stops made 
Siiseeieleel thom to 2 exmainn ager; er start up, and her brother’s voice hailed, 
g, and,'and her brother’s arms encircled her; it 
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seemed a miracle, but he was there, and all|courtyard of a spacious palace. They mei 
her fears were ended, no servants; so crossed the court, and ag. 
Lorenzo anxiously asked whither she had|cended the ample stairs, Flora had endes, 
been straying; her explanation was soon|voured to listen to her brother. He haj 
given; and he in return related the misfor-|bade her be of good cheer, and he Was abou 
tunes of the morning—the fate that impend-|to leave her; he told her to hope; and jy 
ed over him, averted by the generous inter-/spoke of an absence to endure five years. 
cession of young Fabian himself; and yet—|an endless term to her childish anticipatiogg 
he hesitated to unfold the bitter trath—he|She promised obedience, but her Voice was 
was not freely pardoned—he stood there a'choked by sobs, and her tottering limbs 
banished man, condemned to die if the mor-| would not have supported her without his 
row’s sun found him within the walls of|aid. She now perceived that they wep 
Sienna. lentering the light and inhabited rooms of a 
They had arrived, meanwhile, at their|noble dwelling, and tried to restrain he 
home ; and with feminine care, Flora placed | tears, as she drew her veil closely aroug 
a simple repast before her brother, and then|her. They passed from room to room, ip 
employed herself very busily in making | which preparations for festivity were maki 
various packages. Lorenzo paced the room,|the servants ushered them on, as if they had 
absorbed in thought; at length he stopped,|been invited guests, and conducted then 
and kissing the fair girl, said, jinto a hall filled with all the nobility and 
“* Where can I place thee in safety? how)|beauty of Sienna. Each eye turned with 
preserve thee, my flower of beauty, while! curiosity and wonder on the pair. Lorenzo; 
we are divided?” tall person, and the lofty yet sweet expres. 
Flora looked up fearfully. “Do I not go|sion of his handsome countenance put the 


with you?” she asked; “1 was making/ladies in good-humour with him, while the 
preparations for our journey.” | 
| 


cavaliers tried to peep under Flora’s veil, 
‘Impossible, dearest; I go to privation! ‘Itis a mere child,” they said, “and, 
and hardship.” | Sorrowing one—what can this mean?” 

** And I would share them with thee.” | The youthful master of the house, how. 

“It may not be, sweet sister,’ replied | ever, instantly recognized his uninvited ani 
Lorenzo, “fate divides us, and we must/ unexpected guest; but before he could ask 
submit. I go to camps—to the society of|the meaning of his coming, Lorenzo had 
rude men; to struggle with such fortune as| advanced with his sister to the spot wher 
cannot harm me, but which for thee would; he stood, and addressed him. 
be fraught with peril and despair. No, my | “I never thought, Count Fabian, to stand 
Flora, must provide safe and honourable| beneath your roof, and much less to a 
guardianship for thee, even in this town.”’| _— you as a suitor. But that Supreme 
And again Lorenzo meditated deeply on the| Power, to whose decrees we must all bend, 
part he should take, till suddenly a light-| has reduced me to such adversity as, if ithe 
ning thought flashed on his mind. “It is his will, may also visit you, notwithstanding 
hazardous,” he murmured, “and yet I do|the many friends that now surround you, 
him wrong to call it so. Were our fates|and the sunshine of prosperity in whieh yu 
reversed, should I not think myself highly|bask. I stand here a banished man and a 
honoured by such a trust?”’ And then he|beggar. Nor do I repine at this my fate. 
told his sister to don hastily her best attire ;| Most willing am I that my right arm alone 
to wrap her veil round her, and to come with should create my fortunes; and, with the 
him. She obeyed—for obedience to her|blessing of God, I hope so to direct my 
brother was the first and dearest of her|course, that we may yet meet upon mor 
duties. But she wept bitterly while her|equal terms. In this hope, I turn my steps, 
trembling fingers braided her long hair, and| not unwillingly, from this city; dear as its 
she hastily changed her dress. ‘name is to iy heart—and dear the associa 

At length they walked forth again, and tions which link its proud towers with the 
proceeded slowly, as Lorenzo employed the;memory of my forefathers. I leave ita 
precious minutes in consoling and counsel- soldier of fortune; how I may return is 
ing his sister. He promised as speedy a| written in the page where your unread des- 
return as he could accomplish; but if he|tiny is traced as well as mine. But my 
failed to appear as soon as he could wish,|care ends not with myself. My dying father 


yet he vowed solemnly that, if alive and 
tree, she should see him within five years 
from the moment of parting. Should he not 
come before, he besought her earnestly to 
take patience, and to hope for the best till 
the expiration of that period; and made her 
promise not to bind herself by any vestal or 
matrimonial vow in the interim. They had 
arrived at their destination, and entered the 


bequeathed to me this child, my orphan 
sister, whom I have, until now, watched 
over with a parent’s love. I should ill ys 
|form the part intrusted to me, were | 
drag this tender blussom from its native 
bower into the rude highways of life. Lor 
Fabian, I can count no man my friend; for 
it would seem that your smiles have wo 
the hearts of my fellow-citizens from me; 
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and death and exile have so dealt with my 
house, through the intervention of yours, 
that not one of my name exists within 
the walls of Sienna. To you alone can I 
intrust this precious charge. Will you ac- 
cept it until called upon to render it back to 
me, her brother, or to the juster hands of 
our Creator, pure and untarnished as I now 
deliver her unto you? I ask you to protect 
her helplessness, to guard her honour; will 
you—dare you accept a treasure, with the 
assurance of restoring it unsoiled, unhurt?” 

The deep expressive voice of the noble 
youth and his earnest eloquence enchained 
the ears of the whole assembly; and when 
he ceased, Fabian, proud of the appeal, and 
nothing loth in the buoyant spirit of youth 
to undertake a charge which, thus proffered 
before his assembled kinsmen and friends, 
became an honour, answered readily—* I 
agree, and solemnly before Heaven accept 
your offer. I declare myself the guardian 
and protector of your sister; she shall dwell 
in safety beneath my kind mother’s care, 
and if the saints permit your return, she 
shall be delivered back to you as spotless as 
she now is.” 

Lorenzo bowed his head; something 
choked his utterance as he thought that he 
was about to part for ever from his Flora; 
but he disdained to betray this weakness 
before his enemies. He took his sister’s 
hand and gazed upon her slight girlish form 
with a look of earnest fondness, then mur- 


muring a blessing over her, and kissing her 





brow, he again saluted Count Fabian, and 
turning away with measured steps and lofty 


mien, left the hall. Flore, scarcely under-| 
standing what had passed, stood trembling! 
and weeping under her veil. She yielded 
her passive hand to Fabian, who leading) 
her to his mother, said: ** Madam, I ask of 
your goodness, and the maternal indulgence 
you have ever shown, to assist me in ful- 
filling my promise to yonder stripling, by| 
taking under your gracious charge this young! 
orphan.” 

“You command here, my son,” said the | 
countess, and your will shall be obeyed.” | 
Then making a sign to one of her attendants, | 
Flora was conducted from the hall, to} 
where, in solitude and silence, she wept 
over her brother’s departure, and her own 
strange and humiliating position. 

_ Flora thus became an inmate of the dwell- 
ing of her ancestral foes, and the ward of 
her most bitter enemy. Lorenzo was gone 
she knew not whither, and her only pleasure 
consisted in reflecting that she was obeying 
his behests. Her life was uniform and 
tranquil. Her occupation was working ta- 
pestry, in which she displayed taste and 
skill. Sometimes she had the more mortify- 
Ing task imposed on her of waiting on the 
Countess del Tolomei, who having lost two 
brothers in the last contest with the Mancini, | 
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nourished a deep hatred towards the whole 
race, and never smiled on the luckless 


orphan. Flora submitted to every command 


imposed upon her. She was buoyed up by 
the reflection that her sufferings were im- 
posed on her by Lorenzo; schooling herself 
in any moment of impatience by the idea 
that thus she shared his adversity. No 
murmur escaped her, though the pride and 
independence of her nature were often cruelly 
offended by the taunts and supereilious airs 
of her patroness or mistress, who was not a 
bad woman, but who thought it a virtue to 
ill-treat a Mancini. Often, indeed, she 
neither heard nor heeded these things. 
Her thoughts were far away, and grief for 
the loss of her brother’s society weighed 
too heavily on her to allow her to spend 
more than a passing sigh on her personal 
injuries. 

The countess was unkind and disdainful, 
but it was notthus with Flora’s companions. 
They were amiable and affectionate girls, 
either of the bourgeois class, or daughters 
of dependants of the house of Tolomei. 
The length of time which had elapsed since 
the overthrow of the Mancini, had erased 
from their young minds the bitter duty of 
hatred, and it was impossible for them to 
live on terms of daily intercourse with the 
orphan daughter of this ill-fated race, and 
not to become strongly attached to her. 
She was wholly devoid of selfishness, and 
content to perform her daily tasks in inoffen- 
sive silence. She had no envy, no wish to 
shine, no desire of pleasure. She was 


‘nevertheless ever ready to sympathise with 


her companions, and glad to have it in her 
power to administer to their happiness. To 
help them in the manufacture of some piece 
of finery ; to assist them in their work; and, 
perfectly prudent and reserved herself, to 
listen to all their sentimental adventures; to 
give her best advice, and to aid them in any 
difficulty, were the simple means she used 
to win their unsophisticated hearts. They 


lcalled her an angel; they looked up to her 


as to a saint, and in their learte respected 
her more than the countess herself. 

One only subject ever disturbed Flora’s 
serene melancholy. The praises she per- 
petually heard lavished on Count Fabian, 
her brother’s too successful rival and oppres- 
sor, was an unendurable addition to her 
many griefs. Content with her own obscu- 
rity, her ambition, her pride, her aspiring 
thoughts were spent upon her brother. She 
hated Count Fabian as Lorenzo’s destroyer, 
and the cause of his unhappy and hazardous 
exile. His accomplishments she despised 
as painted vanities; his person she con- 
temned as the opposite of his prototype. 
His blue eyes, clear and open as day; his 
fair complexion and light brown hair; his 
slight elegant person; his voice, whose tones 
in song won each listener’s heart to tender- 
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ness and love; his wit, his perpetual flow of 
spirits, and unalterable gag were 
impertinences and frivolities to her who 
cherished with such dear worship the recol- 
lection of her serious, ardent, noble-hearted 
brother, whose soul was ever set on high 
thoughts, and devoted to acts of virtue and 
self-sacrifice ; whose fortitude and affection- 
ate courtesy seemed to her the crown and 
glory of manhood; how different from the 
trifling flippancy of the butterfly, Fabian: 
** Name an eagle,”’ she would say, “‘and we 
raise our eyes to Heaven, there to behold a 
ereature fashioned in Nature’s bounty; but 
it is a degradation to waste one thought on 
the insect of a day.” Some speech similar 
to this had been kindly reported to the young 
count’s lady mother, who idolized her son 
as the ornament and delight of his age and 
country. She severely repriminded the in- 
cautious Flora, who, for the first time, lis- 
tened proudly and unyieldingly. From this 
period her situation grew more irksome; all 
she could do was to endeavour to withdraw 
herself entirely from observation, and to 
brood in deeper secrecy over the perfections, 
while she lamented yet more feelingly the 
absence, of her brother. 

Two or three years thus flew away, and 
Flora grew from a childish-looking girl o 
twelve into the bewitching beauty of fifteen. 
She unclosed like a flower, whose fairest 
petals are yet shut, but whose half-veiled 
loveliness is yet more attactive. It was at 
this time that on occasion of doing honour 
to a prince of France, who was passing on 
to Naples, the Countess Tolomei and her 
son, with a bevy of friends and followers, 
went out to meet and to escort the royal tra- 
veller on his way. Assembled in the hall 
of the palace, and waiting for the arrival of 
some of their number, Count Fabian went 
round his mother’s circle, saying agreeable 
and merry things to all. Wherever his 
cheerful blue eyes lighted, their smiles 
were awakened, and each young heart beat 
with vanity at his harmless flatteries. After 
a gallant speech or two he espied Flora, re- 
tired behind her companions. 

** What flower is this,” he said, “ playing 
at hide and seek with her beauty?”’ And 
then, struck by the modest sweetness of 
her aspect, her eyes cast down, and a rosy 
blush mantling over her cheek, he added, 
** What fair angel makes one of your com- 
pany?” 

“An angel indeed, my lord,” exclaimed 
one of the younger girls, who dearly loved 
her best friend; *“* she is Flora Mancini.” 

“ Mancini !"’ exclaimed Fabian, while his 
manner became at once respectful and kind : 
‘“‘are you the orphan daughter of Ugo—the 
sister of Lorenzo, committed by him to my 
care?” For since then, through her careful 
avoidance, Fabian had never even seen his 





fair ward. She bowed an assent to his 
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uestions, while her swellin : 

i speech; and Fabian, why “ 
mother, said, **Madam, i hope for oy 
honour’s sake this has not before hap 
The adverse fortune of this young lady mg 
render retirement and obscurity ms 
but it is not for us to turn into a menial, on. 
sprung from the best blood in Italy. Letm 
entreat you not to permit this to dccur again, 
How shall I redeem my pledged honour, » 
answer to her brother for this unworthy de, 
gradation ?” 

“Would you have me make a friend an 
a companion of a Mancini?” asked iy 
countess, with raised colour. 

“I ask you not, mother, to do aught dip 
pleasing to you,” replied the young noble; 
* but Flora is my ward, not our servant: 
permit her to retire; she will probably pp. 
fer the privacy of home, to making on 
among the festive crowd of her hous’ 
enemies. If not, let the choice be hers 
Say, gentle one, will you go with us orp 
tire ?” 

She did not speak, but raising her sof 
eyes, curtisied to him and to his mother, and 
quitted the room; so tacitly making her x. 
lection. 

From this time Flora never quitted te 
more secluded apartments of the palace, nx 
again saw Fabian. She was unaware that 
he had been profuse in his eulogium on he 
beauty ; but that while frequently expressi 
his interest in his ward, he rather ayoi 
the dangerous power of her loveliness. She 
led rather a prison life, walking only in the 
palace garden when it was else deserted, but 
otherwise her time was at her own disposal, 
and no commands interfered with her free 
dom. Her labours were all spontaneous. 
The countess seldom even saw her, and she 
lived among this lady’s attendants likes 
free boarder in a convent, who cannot quit 
the walls, but who is not subservient to the 
rules of the asylum. She was more busy 
than ever at her tapestry frame, because the 
countess prized her work; and thus sh 
could in some degree repay the protectia 
afforded her. She never mentioned Fabias, 
and always imposed silence on her com 
panions when they spoke of him. But she 
did this in no disrespectful terms. “Heis 
a generous enemy, I acknowledge,” she 
would say, ‘but still he is my enemy, a 
while through him my brother is an exile 
and a wanderer upon earth, it is painful » 
me to hear his name.” : 

After the lapse of many months speat it 
entire seclusion and tranquillity, a change 
occurred in the tenor of her life. Thecour 
tess suddenly resolved to pass the Easter 
festival at Rome. Flora’s companions wert 
wild with joy at the prospect of the joumey, 
the novelty, and the entertainment they 
promised themselves from this visit, 2 
pitied the dignity of their friend, whict 
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ened her from making one in theirleye kindled with delight as it imaged him 
to his re a4 train; for it was soon understood | standing with modest pride and an but 
T ou that Flora was to be left behind; and she/gentle mien before them. Then the fair en- 
ened was informed that the interval of the lady’s|thusiast paused ; it crossed her recollection 
y may was to be passed by her in a villa/like a shadow, that if all had gone prosper- 
ting; belonging to the family situated in a seques-|ously, he had returned to share his prosperi- 
oe tered nook among the neighbouring Apen-|ty with her, and her faltering heart turned to 
et me sises. sadder scenes to account for his protracted 
gun. The countess departed in pomp and pride | absence. 
me on her so called pilgrimage to the sacred} Sometimes, while thus employed, she 
y de. city, and at the same time Flora was con-|brought her work into the trellised arbour of 
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yeyed to her rural retreat. The villa was 
inhabited only by the peasant and his family 
whocultivated the farm, or podere, attached 
to it, and the old cassier or housekeeper. 
The cheerfulness and freedom of the country 
were delightful, and the entire solitude con- 
sonant to the habits of the meditative girl, 
accustomed to the confinement of the city, 
and the intrusive prattle of her associates. 
Spring was opening with all the beauty 

ich that season showers upon favoured 
Italy; while blights and chilling rain usually 
characterise it in these northern lands. The 
almond and peach trees were in blossom; 


the garden, or, when it was too warm for the 
open air, she had a favourite shady window, 
which looked down a deep ravine into a 
majestic wood, whence the sound of falling 
water met her ears. One day, while she 
employed her fingers upon the spirited like- 
ness of a hound which made a part of the 
hunting-piece she was working for the coun- 
tess, a sharp, wailing cry endleale broke on 
her ear, followed by trampling of horses and 
the hurried steps and loud vociferations of 
men. They entered the villa on the oppo- 
site side from that which her window com- 
manded ; but the noise continuing, she rose 


and the vine-dresser sang at his work, perch-|to ask the reason, when Sandra burst into 
ed with his pruning knife among the trees. |the room, crying, ‘‘O Madonna! he is dead! 


Blossoms and flowers, in laughin 


plenty,/come and help him;—he has been thrown 


the soil ; and the trees, swelling with|from his horse, and he will never speak 


ads ready to expand into leaves, seemed to} more.” 


Flora, for an instant, could only 


feel the life that animated their dark old/think of her brother, as if expecting to see 


s, Flora was enchanted ; the country/him stretched on his bier. 


She rushed past 


labours interested her, and the hoarded ex-|the old woman, down into the great hall, in 
perience of old Sandra was a treasure-house/} which, lying on a rude litter of boughs, she 


of wisdom and amusement. 
had hitherto been directed to giving the 


Her attention|beheld the inanimate body of Count Fabian. 


He was surrounded by servitors and pea- 


most vivid hues and truest imitation to her/sants, who were all clasping their hands 
transeript with her needle of some picture/and tearing their hair as, with frightful 
given her as a model ; but here was a novel/shrieks, they pressed round their lord, not 
oceupation.—She learned the history of the|one of them endeavouring to restore him to 


bees, watched the habits of the birds, and 
inquired into the culture of plants. Sandra 
was delighted with her new companion ; 
and, though notorious for being cross, yet 
could wriggle her antique lips into smiles 
for Flora. 

Torepay the kindness of her guardian and 
his mother, she still devoted much time to 
her needle. This occupation but engaged 
half her attention ; and while she pursued it, 
she could give herself up to endless reverie 
on the subject of Lorenzo’s fortunes. Three 
years had flown since he had left her; and, 
except a little gold cross brought to her by 
2 pilgrim from Milan, but one month after 
his departure, she had received no tidings of 
him. Whether from ‘Milan he had pro- 
ceeded to France, Germany, or the Holy 
Land, she did not know; by turns her fancy 
led him to either of these places, and fash- 
loned the course of events that might have 
befallen him. She figured to herself his 
toilsome journeys—his life in the camp— 
his achievements, and the honours showered 
on him by kings and nobles; her cheek 


life. Flora’s first impulse was to retire; 
but, casting a second glance on the livid 
brow of the young count, she saw his eye- 
lids move, and the blood falling in quick 
drops from his hair on the pavement; she 
exclaimed, *“*He is not dead—he bleeds! 
hasten some of you for a leech!” And 
meanwhile she hurried to get some water, 
sprinkled it on his face, and, dispersing the 
group that hung over him and impeded the 
free air, the soft breeze playing on his fore- 
head revived him, and he gave manifest 
tokens of life; so that when the physician 
arrived, he found that, — he was se- 
riously and even dangerously hurt, every 
hope might be entertained of his recovery. 
lora undertook the office of his nurse, 
and fulfilled its duties with unwearied at- 
tention. She watched him by night and 
waited on him by day with that spirit of 
Christian humility and benevolence which 
animates a Sister of Charity as she tends 
the sick. For several days Fabian’s soul 
seemed on the wing to quit its earthly 
abode; and the state of weakness that fol- 





glowed at the praises he received, and her 


lowed his insensibility was scarcely less 
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alarming. At length, he recognised andjcompleting her good work, felt averse to jj, 
acknowledged the care of Flora, but she/entering too soon on the scene of the busy 
alone possessed any power to calm and/town and its noisy pleasures. At | 
guide him during the state of irritability and | two or three of his friends having come oyg, 
fever that then ensued. Nothing except|to see him, he agreed to return with them 
her presence controlled his impatience; be-|the city. A significant glance which 
fore her he was so lamb-like, that she could|cast on his young nurse probably dete. 
scarcely have credited the accounts that}mined him. He parted from her with , 
others gave her of his violence, but that,|grave courtesy and a profusion of thanks, 
whenever she returned, after leaving him|unlike his usual manner, and rode off with. 
for any time, she heard his voice far off in| out alluding to any probability of their meg. 
anger, and found him with flushed cheeks| ing again. 
and flashing eyes, all which demonstrations} She fancied that she was relieved from, 
subsided into meek acquiescence when she | burthen when he went, and was surprisedty 
drew near. find the days grow tedious, and mortified p 
In a few weeks he was able to quit his| perceive that her thoughts no longer spen 
room; but the motion of his horse was for-| themselves so spontaneously on her brother, 
bidden him, and any noise or sudden sound |and to feel that the occupation of a few weeks 
drove him almost insane. So loud is anjcould unhinge her mind and dissipate he 
Italian’s quietest movements, that Flora|cherished reveries; thus, while she felt a. 
was obliged to prevent the approach of any|noyance from the absence of Fabian, sh 
except herself ; aud her soft voice and noise-| hated him the more for having, in addition 
less footfall were the sweetest medicine she | to his other misdeeds, invaded the sanctuary 
could administer to her patient. It was pain- | of her dearest thoughts. She was beginning 
ful to her to be in perpetual attendance on Lo-|to conquer this listlessness, and to retun 
renzo’s rival and foe, but she subdued her| with renewed zest to her usual occupations, 
heart to her duty, and custom helped to re-| when, in about a week after his departur, 
concile her. As he grew better, she could| Fabian suddenly returned. He came upm 
not help remarking the intelligence of his|her as she was gathering flowers for the 
countenance, and the kindness and cordiality | shrine of the Madonna; and, on seeing him, 
of his manners. There was an unobtrusive|she blushed as rosy red as the roses she 
and delicate attention and care in his inter-|held. He looked infinitely worse in health 
course with her that won her to be pleased.|than when he went: his wan cheeks and 
When he conversed, his discourse was full|sunk eyes excited her concern; and her 
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of entertainment and variety. His memory earnest and kind questions somewhat revived 
was well stored with numerous fabliaux,|/him. He kissed her hand, and continued 


novelle, and romances, which he quickly |to stand beside her as she finished her nose 
discovered to be highly interesting to her,|gay. Had any one seen the glad, fond look 
and so contrived to have one always ready| with which he regarded her as she busied 
from the exhaustless stock he possessed.|herself among the flowers, even old Sanda 
These romantic stories reminded her of the| might have prognosticated his entire recovery 
imaginary adventures she had invented, in| under her care. 
solitude and silence, for her brother; and| Flora was totally unaware of the feelings 
each tale of foreign countries had a peculiar| that were excited in Fabian’s heart, and the 
charm, which animated her face as she lis-| struggle he made to overcome a passion too 
tened, so that Fabian could have gone on for| sweet and too seductive, when awakened by 
ever, only to mark the varying expression of|so lovely a being, ever to be subdued. He 
her countenance as he proceeded. Yet she|had been struck with her some time ago, 
acknowledged these attractions in him as ajand avoided her. It was through his sug- 
Catholic nun may the specious virtues of a|gestion that she passed the pericd of the 
heretic ; and, while he contrived each day |countess’s pilgrimage in this secluded villa; 
to increase the pleasure she derived from his|/nor had he thought of visiting her there; 
society, she satisfied her conscience with) but, riding over one day to inquire concen- 
regard to her brother by cherishing in secret|/ing a foal rearing for him, his horse had 
a little quiet stock of family hate, and by|thrown him, and caused him that injury 
throwing over her manners, whenever she| which had made him so long the inmate of 
could recollect so to do, a cold and ceremo-|the same abode. Already prepared to admire 
nious tone, which she had the pleasure of her,—her kindness, her gentleness, and her 
seeing vexed him heartily. unwearied patience during his illness, easily 
Nearly two months had passed, and he|conquered a heart most ready and yet most 
was so well recovered, that Flora began to|unwilling to yield. He had returned t 
wonder that he did not return to Sienna, and | Sienna resolved to forget her; but he came 
of course to fulfil her duty by wishing that/ back assured that his life and death were 
he should; and yet, while his cheek was|her hands. 
sunk through past sickness, and his elastic! At first Count Fabian had forgot that he 
step grown slow, she, as a nurse desirous of| had any but his own feelings and prejudices, 
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and those of his mother and kindred, to 
overcome; but when the tyranny of love 
vanquished these, he begansto fear a more 
insurmountable impediment in Flora. The 
frst whisper of love fell like mortal sin upon 
her ear; and disturbed, and even angry, she 


replied: — 

“ Methinks you wholly forget who I am, 
and what you are. I speak not of ancient 
feads, though there were enough to divide 
us forever. Know that I hate you as my 
prother’s murderer. Restore Lorenzo to me 
—recall him from banishment—erase the 
memory of all that he has suffered through 

ou—win his love and approbation; and 
when all this is fulfilled, which never can be, 

a language which now it is as the 
bitterness of death for me to hear !”’ 

And saying this, she hastily retired, to 
conceal the floods of tears which this, as she 
termed it, insult had caused to flow; to 
lament yet more deeply her brother’s ab- 
sence and her own dependence. 

Fabian was not so easily silenced; and 
Flora had no wish to renew scenes and ex- 

ressions of violence so foreign to her nature. 
She imposed a rule on herself, never swerv- 
ing from which she hoped to destroy the 
ill-omened love of her protector. She ab- 
sented herself from him as much as possible ; 
and when with him assumed such chilling 
indifference of manner, and made apparent 
in her silence so absolute and cold a rejec-| 
tion of all his persuasions, that had not love 
with its unvanquishable hopes reigned ab- 
solutely in young Fabian’s heart, he must 
have despaired. He ceased to speak of his 
affection, so to win back her ancient kind- 
ness. This wasat first difficult; for she was 
timid as a young bird, whose feet have | 
touched the limed twigs. But naturally 
credulous, and quite inexperienced, she soon 
began to believe that her alarm was exag- 
gerated, and to resume those habits of inti- 
macy which had heretofore subsisted be- 
tween them. By degrees Fabian contrived 
to insinuate the existence of his attachment 
—he could not help it. He asked no return 
—he would wait for Lorenzo’s arrival, which 
he was sure could not be far distant. Her 
displeasure could not change, nor silence 
destroy, a sentiment which survived in spite 
of both. Intrenched in her coldness and 
her indifference, she could not quarrel with 
each word he spoke; and hoping to weary 
him out by her defensive warfare, she fan- 
= that he would soon cease his pursuit in 

isgust. 

he countess had been long away; she 
had proceeded on to view the feast of San 
Gennaro at Naples, and had not received 
tidings of her son’s illness. She was now 
expected back; and Fabian, still lingering 
at the villa, resolved to return to Sienna in 
me to receive her. Both he and Flora 
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suddenly entered the apartment where they 
both were. Flora had long peremptorily 
insisted that he should not intrude while 
she was employed on her embroidery frame; 
but this day he had made so good a pretext, 
that for the first time he was admitted, and 
then suffered to stay a few minutes—they 
now neither of them knew how long; she 
was busy at her work; and he sitting near, 
gazing unreproved on her unconscious face 
and graceful figure, felt himself happier than 
he had ever been before. 

The countess was sufficiently surprised, 
and not a little angry; but before she could 
do more than utter one exclamation, Fabian 
interrupted, by entreating her not to spoil 
all. He drew her away—he made his own 
explanations, and urged his wishes with re- 
sistless persuasion. The countess had been 
used to indulge him in every wish; it was 
impossible for her to deny any strongly 
urged request; his pertinacity—his agitation 
—his entreaties half won her; and the ac- 
count of his illness, and his assurances, 
seconded’ by those of all the family, that 
Flora had saved his life, completed the con- 
quest, and she became in her turn a suitor 
for her son, to the orphan daughter of 
Mancini. 

Flora, educated till the age of twelve by 
one who never consulted his own pleasures 
and gratifications, but went right on in the 
path of duty, regardless of pain or disap- 
pointment, had no idea of doing aught merely 
because she or others might wish it. Since 
that time she had been thrown on her own 
resources; and jealously cherishing her in- 
dividuality in the midst of her enemies, 
every feeling of her heart had been strength- 
ened by solitude and by a sense of mental 
independence. She was the least likely of 
any one to go with the stream, or to yield 
to the mere influence of circumstances. She 
felt, she knew, what it became her to do, 
and that must be done in spite of every ar- 
gument. 

The countess’s expostulations and entrea- 
ties were of noavail. The promise she had 
made to her brother of engaging herself by 
no vow for five years must be observed under 
every event; it was asked her at the sad and 
solemn hour of their parting, and was thus 
rendered doubly sacred. So constituted, 
indeed, were her feelings, that the slightest 
wish ever remembered by her having been 
expressed by Lorenzo, had more weight 
with her than the most urgent prayers of 
another. He was a part of her religion; 
reverence and love for him had been mould- 
ed into the substance of her soul from in- 
fancy; their very separation had tended to 
render these impressions irradicable. She 
brooded over them for years; and when no 
sympathy or generous kindness was afforded 
her—when the countess treated her like an 








were therefore surprised one day, when she 


inferior and a — and Fabian had 
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forgotten her existence, she had lived from|that when the completion of the fifth 
month to month, and from year to year, che-| assured her that her brother was for ever 
rishing the image of her brother, and only|lost, she would never see Fabian again, At 
able to tolerate the annoyances that beset her| first she had resolved to take refuge in 
existence, by considering that her patience,|convent, and in the sanctity of religioy 
her fortitude, and her obedience, were all| vows. But she remembered how ayer 
offerings at the shrine of her beloved Lo-| Lorenzo had always shown himself to this 
renzo’s desires. vocation, and that he had preferred to place 
It is true that the generous and kindly|her beneath the roof of his foe, than within 
disposition of Fabian won her to regard him|the walls of a nunnery. Besides, young as 
with a feeling nearly approaching to tender-|she was, and, despite of herself, fall 
ness, though this emotion was feeble, the| hope, she recoiled from shutting the gates 
mere tipple of the waves, compared to the| of life upon herself for ever. Notwithstang. 
mighty tide of affection that set her will|ing her tears and sorrow, she clung to te 
all one way, and made her deem every thing} belief that Lorenzo lived; and this led he 
trivial except Lorenzo’s return—Lorenzo’s|to another plan. When she had receing 
existence—obedience to Lorenzo. She lis-|her little cross from Milan, it was accom 
tened to her lover’s persuasions so unyield-| nied by a message, that he believed he hai 
ingly that the countess was provoked by|found a good friend in the archbishop of 
her inflexibility; but she bore her reproaches| that place. ‘This prelate, therefore, would 
with such mildness, and smiled so sweetly,| know whither Lorenzo had first bent his 
that Fabian was the more charmed. She/steps, and to him she resolved to apply. 
admitted that she owed him a certain sub-| Her scheme was easily formed. She 
mission as the guardian set over her by her| sessed herself of the garb of a pilgrim, ani 
brother; Fabian would have gladly ex-|resolved on the day following the comple 
changed this authority for the pleasure of} tjon of the fifth year to depart from Sienm, 
being commanded by her; but this was anjand bend her steps towards Lombardy, 
honour he could not attain, so in playful| buoyed by the hope that she should gan 
spite he enforced concessions from her. At|some tidings of the object of all her care, 
his desire she appeared in society, dressed} Meanwhile Fabian had formed a simila 
as became her rank, and filled in his house|resolve. He had learnt the fact from Flon, 
the station a sister of his own would have|of Lorenzo having first resorted to Mila, 
held. She preferred seclusion, but she was/and he determined to visit that city, and ng 
averse to contention, and it was little that|to return without certain information, He 
she yielded, while the purpose of her soul| acquainted his mother with his plan, but 
was as fixed as ever. begged her not to inform Flora, that she 
The fifth year of Lorenzo’s exile was|might not be tortured by double doubt du 
now drawing to a close, but he did not re-| ring his absence. 
turn, nor had any intelligence been received| ‘I'he anniversary of the fifth year was 
of him. The decree of his banishment had|come, and with it the eve of these sever 
been repealed, the fortunes of his house|and separate journeys. Flora had retired 
restored, and his palace, under Fabian’s ge-|to spend the day at the villa before mer 
nerous care, rebuilt. ‘I‘hese were acts that|tioned. She had chosen to retire thither 
demanded and excited Flora’s gratitude; | for various reasons. Her escape was more 
yet they were performed in an unpretending| practicable thence than in the town; and 
manner, as if the citizens of Sienna had|she was anxious to avoid seeing both Fabia 
suddenly become just and wise, without his|and his mother, now that she was on the 
interference. But these things dwindied| point of inflicting severe pain on them. She 
into trifles while the continuation of Lo-| spent the day at the villa and in its gardens, 
renzo’s absence seemed the pledge of her| musing on her plans, regretting the quiet 0 
eternal misery; and the tacit appeal made) her past life—saddened on Fabian’s account 
to her kindness, while she had no thought|/—grieving bitterly for Lorenzo. She wis 
but for her brother, drove her to despera-| not alone, for she had been obliged to co 
tion. She could no longer tolerate the} fide in one of her former companions, and to 
painful anomaly o* her situation;—she| obtain her assistance. Poor little Angeline 
could not endure her suspense for her bro-| was dreadfully frightened with the trust te 
ther’s fate, nor the reproachful glances of| posed in her, but did not dare expostulat 
Fabian’s mother and his friends. He him-| with or betray her friend; and she co- 
self was more generous,—he read her heart,| tinued near her during this last day, by 
and, as the termination of the fifth year|turns trying to console and weepiug wit 
drew nigh, ceased to allude to his own|her. ‘Towards evening they wandered & 
feelings, and appeared as wrapt as herself| gether into the wood coutiguous to the 
in doubt concerning the fate of the noble} villa. Flora had taken her harp with her, 
youth, whom they could scarcely entertain|but her trembling fingers refused to strike 
a hope of ever seeing more. This was|its chords; she left it, she left her compe 
small comfort to Flora. She had resolved| nion, and strayed on alone to take leave of 
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consecrated by many a former visit. 
hee umbrageous trees gathered about 
her, and shaded her with their thiek and 
drooping foliage;—a torrent dashed down 
from a neighbouring rock, and fell from a 
height into a rustic basin, hollowed to re- 
ceive it; then, overflowing the margin at 
one spot, it continued falling over succes- 
sive declivities, till it reached the bottom of 
a little ravine, when it stole on in a placid 
and silent course. This had ever been a 
favourite resort of Flora. The twilight of 
the wood and the perpetual flow, the thun- 
der, the hurry, and the turmoil of the waters, 
the varied sameness of the eternal elements, 
accorded with the melancholy of her ideas, 
and the endless succession of her reveries. 
She came to it now; she gazed on the lim- 
pid casceade—for the last time; a soft sad- 
ness glistened in her eyes, and her attitude 
denoted the tender regret that filled her 
bosom ;—her long bright tresses streaming 
in elegant disorder, her light veil and sim- 
ple, yet rich attire, were fitfully mirrored in 
the smooth face of the rushing waters. At 
this moment the sound of steps more firm 
and manly than those of Angeline struck 
her ear, and Fabian himself stood before 
her; he was unable to bring himself to de- 
part on his journey without seeing her once 
again. He had ridden over to the villa, 
and, finding that she had quitted it, sought 
and found her in the lone recess where they 
had often spent hours together which had 
been full of bliss to him. Flora was sorry 
to see him, for her secret was on her lips, 
and yet she resolved not to give it utterance. 
He was ruled by the same feeling. Their 
interview was therefore short, and neither 
alluded to what sat nearest the heart of each. 
They parted with a simple ** Good night,” 
as if certain of meeting the following morn- 
ing: each deceived the other, and each was 
in its turn deceived. ‘There was more of 
tenderness in Flora’s manner than there had 
ever been; it cheered his faltering soul, 
about to quit her, while the anticipation of 
the blow he was about to receive from her 
made her regard as venial this momentary 
softening towards her brother’s enemy. 
Fabian passed the night at the villa, and 
early the next morning he departed for Milan. 
He was impatient to arrive at the end of his 
journey, and often he thrust his spurs into 
his horse’s sides, and put him to his speed, 
which even then appeared slow. Yet 
he was aware that his arrival at Milan 
might advance him not a jot towards the 
ultimate object of his journey; and he called 
Flora cruel and unkind, until the recollec- 
tion of her kind farewell came across to 
console and cheer him. 
He stopped the first night at Empoli, 
and, crossing the Arno, began to ascend 
the Apenines on the northern side. Soon 





he penetrated their fastnesses, and entered 
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deep into the ilex woods. He journeyed 
on perseveringly, and yet the obstructions 
he met with were many, and borne with 
impatience. At length, on the afternoon of 
the third day, he arrived at a little rustic 
inn, hid deep in a wood, which showed 
signs of seldom being visited by travellers. 
The burning sun made it a welcome shelter 
for Fabian; and he deposited his steed in 
the stable, which he found already partly 
occupied by a handsome black horse, and 
then entered the inn to seek refreshment for 
himself. ‘There seemed some difficulty in 
obtaining this. The landlady was the sole 
domestic, and it was Jong before she made 
her appearance, and then she was full of 
trouble and dismay; a sick traveller had 
arrived—a gentleman to all appearance 
dying of a malignant fever. His horse, his 
well-stored purse, and rich dress showed 
that he was a cavalier of consequence :— 
the more the pity. There was no help, nor 
any means of carrying him forward; yet 
half his pain seemed to arise from his re- 
gret at being detained—he was so eager to 
proceed to Sienna. The name of his own 
town excited the interest of Count Fabian, 
and he went up to visit the stranger, while 
the hostess prepared his repast. 

Meanwhile Flora awoke with the lark, 
and with the assistance of Angeline attired 
herself in her pilgrim’s garb. From the 
stir below, she was surprised to find that 
Count Fabian had passed the night at the 
villa, and she lingered till he should have 
departed, as she believed, on his return to 
Sienna. Then she embraced her young 
friend, and taking leave of her with many 
blessings and thanks, alone, with Heaven, 
as she trusted, for her guide, she quitted 
Fabian’s sheltering roof, and with a heart 
that maintained its purpose in spite of her 
feminine timidity, began her pilgrimage. 
Her journey performed on foot was slow, so 
that there was no likelihood that she could 
overtake her lover, already many miles in 
the advance. Now that she had began it, 
her undertaking appeared to her gigantic, 
and her heart almost failed her. 'The burn- 
ing sun scorched her: never having before 
found herself alone in a highway, a thou- 
sand fears assailed her, and she grew so 
weary, that soon she was unable to support 
herself. By the advice of a landlady at an 
inn, where she stopped, she purchased a 
mule to help her on in her long drawn way. 
Yet with this help, it was the third night 
before she arrived at Empoli, and then 
crossing the Arno, as her lover had done 
before, her disasters seemed to begin to un- 
fold themselves, and to grow gigantic as 
she entered the dark woods of tke Ape- 
nines, and found herself amidst the solitude 
of its vast forests. Her pilgrim’s garb in- 
spired some respect, and she rested at con- 
vents by the way. The pious sisters held 
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up their hands in admiration of her courage; 
while her heart beat faintly with the know- 
ledge that she possessed absolutely none. 
Yet, again and again, she repeated to her- 
self, that the Apenines once passed, the 
worst would be over. So she toiled on, 
now weary, now frightened—very slowly, 
and yet very anxious to get on with speed. 

On the evening of the seventh day after 
her quitting Sienna, she was still entangled 
in the mazes of these savage hills. She 
was to sleep at a convent on their summit 
that night, and the next day arrive at Bo- 
logna. This hope had cheered her through 
the day; but evening approached, the way 
grew more intricate, and no convent ap- 
peared. The sun had set, and she listened 
anxiously for the bell of the Ave Maria, 
which would give her hope that the goal 
she sought was nigh; but all was silent, 
save the swinging boughs of the vast trees, 
and the timid beating of her own heart; 
darkness closed around her, and despair 
came with the increased obscurity, till a 
twinkling light, revealing itself among the 
trees, afforded her some relief. She followed 
this beamy guide till it led her to a little inn, 
where the sight of a kind-looking woman 
and the assurance of safe shelter, dispelled 
her terrors, and filled her with grateful plea- 
sure. 

Seeing her so weary, the considerate 
hostess hastened to place food before her, 
and then conducted her to a little low room 


where her bed was se gag “1 am sorry, 


lady,” said the landlady, in a whisper, “not 


to be able to accommodate you better; but 


sleep has done you infinite good; and ] 
rejoice in the belief that you will speedi} 
recover. I have sent to Sienna for a 
sister, and do indeed expect that Flora will 
arrive this very day.’ 

More was said, but Flora heard no more: 
she had risen, and was hastily dressing 
herself; in a few minutes she was by her 
brother’s, her Lorenzo’s bedside, kissin 
his wan hand, and assuring him that she 
was indeed Flora. 

“These are indeed wonders,” he at lagt 
said, “and if you are mine own Flora, you 
perhaps can tell me who this noble gentle. 
man is, who day and night has watched 
beside me, as a mother may by her only 
child, giving no time to repose, but ex. 
hausting himself for me.” 

“* How, dearest brother,” said Flora, “cap 
I truly answer your question? to mention 
the name of our benefactor were to speak of 
a mask and a disguise, not a true thing, He 
is my protector and guardian, who has 
watched over and preserved me, while you 
wandered far; his is the most generous 
heart in Italy, offering past enmity and fy 
mily pride as sacrifices at the altar of noble. 
ness and truth. He is the restorer of your 
fortunes in your native town——” 

“And the lover of my sweet sister,—] 
have heard of these things, and was on my 
way to confirm his happiness and to find 
my own, when sickness laid me thus low, 
and would have destroyed us both for ever, 
but for Fabian Tolomei 

“Who now exerts his expiring authority 





to put an end to this scene,” interrupted the 


a sick cavalier occupies my best room—it is| young count: ‘not till this day has Lorenzo 
next to this—and he sleeps now, and I/been sufficiently composed to hear any of 


would not disturb him. Poor gentleman! 


| these explanations, and we risk his retum- 


I never thought he would rise more; and jing health by too long a conversation. The 
under Heaven he owes his life to one who,|history of these things and of his long 
whether he is related to him or not, I cannot| wanderings, now so happily ended, must be 


my sorrow—how I had a dying guest, and 
he charitably saw him, and has since then 
nursed him more like a twin brother than a 
stranger.” 

The good woman whispered on. Flora 
heard but little of what she said; and over- 
come by weariness and sleep, paid no at- 
tention to her tale. But having performed 
her orisons, placed her head on the pillow, 
and was quickly lapped in the balmy slum- 
ber she so much needed. 

Early in the morning she was awoke by 
a murmur of voices in the next room. She 
started up, and recalling her scattered 
thoughts, tried to remember the account the 
hostess had given her the preceding even- 
ing. The sick man spoke, but his accent 
was low, and the words did not reach her; 
he was answered—could Flora believe her 
senses? did she not know the voice that 
spoke these words!—“ Fear nothing, a sweet 





tell, for he did not accompany him. Four/|reserved for a future hour; when assembled 


days ago he stopped here, and I told him} 


in our beloved Sienna, exiles and foes no 
longer, we shall long enjoy the happiness 
which Providence, after so many trials, has 
bounteously reserved for us.” 


From the Glasgow Magazine. 


ALEXANDER RODGER. 


(From an article on Modern Songs and Modern Song 
Writers.) 


Among those who, by the bright and 
sparkling effusions of their wit and genius, 
have contributed to the enjoyment of social 
and convivial life, nobody is more deserving 
of notice and respect than a poet of our own 
city, Mr. Alexander Rodger. This highly 
gifted, and truly modest and meritorious 
person, like many, many of his predeces- 
sors who have displayed the same sort of ex- 
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belongs, by his circumstances, to 
pant condition of life which inherite 
the original malediction to the greatest ex- 
tent,—** In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” And although it cannot by any 
means be said that he is altogether unno- 
ticed and unknown, yet true it is that he has 
hitherto been too much 


—— “A child of rustic song 
Who, noteless, steals the crowd among.” 


Perhaps this may be partly owing to the 
modesty and independent spirit of Mr. Rod- 
get, which has prevented him from having 
recourse to any of those little arts of ma- 
neuvring and underhand management, by 
the use of which many persons of greatly 
inferior talent and ability have risen into no- 
tice, and some of them attained to eminence, 
in the public estimation. We have good 
reasons for believing that, to a great extent, 
this is the true state of the case; and it is 
merely on this account that we feel an anxi- 
ety—an honourable one, we hope,—to make 
the great body of our readers better acquaint- 
ed with his merits than they have hitherto 


been. 

Mr. Rodger has, from time to time produced 
a variety of songs and other short poetical 
pieces, which have been, and still are, highly 
popular; and they are admired by persons 
perfectly qualified, in every respect, to judge 
of their merits: and it is a fact not generally 
known, though not the less true, that many 
of his songs have attained fully a higher 
degree of popularity in the United States of 
America, than they have ever enjoyed at 
home. This remark especially applies 
to the well-known and celebrated songs, 
“ Behave yoursel’ before folk,””—** Isabel,” 
—*Dinna forget,”—“ The Peasant’s fire- 
side,” and several others; and indeed the 
last mentioned piece deserves to be better 
known than it is,—for truly it is an admira- 
bly drawn picture of real happiness in hum- 
ble life—almost sufficient to make a rich man 
wish himself poor, for the sake of enjoying 
the scene described; for although it embraces 
a much less extensive range of incidents, so 
far as it goes it is quite equal to “* The Cot- 
tar’s Saturday night.” For the fact of these 
songs being very popular in America, we 
have two sorts of evidence. We have seen 
them published in the American newspapers, 
and other periodical publications, and very 
highly commended, although, in some in- 
stances, ** Brother Jonathan” was ungen- 
tlemanly enough to withhold the author’s 
mame; and we have been informed to the 
Same purpose by persons who have “ pere- 

nated” over a considerable part of the 

tates, 

Mr. Rodger’s muse is particularly adapted 
to satire of every kind; but especially to 
political satire. ,* this sort of warfare his 
arrows are keen, piercing, and well directed 
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to a proverb,—nor has he been at all sparing 
in the use of his powerful bow. There are 
thousands of persons in Glasgow, and many 
at the distance of fifty miles from it, who 
must well recollect the effect produced, in 
the year 1816, by a little poem, entitled, 
“The Sooty Rabble,” addressed to “* James 
Block, Esq.;” and no small curiosity was 
awakened to find out the author. In 1819, 
a new version of “* The Muckin’ 0’ Geordie’s 
Byre,”’—a piece of political satire, so hap- 
pily conceived and directed, that it has sel- 
dom been equalled,—gave such mortal of- 
fence to “ the powers that then were,” that 
a learned Judge from the Bench vented his 
spleen and indignation, by denouncing it 
as “ sedition and blasphemy ;”’ and had the 
author been known, beyond all doubt he 
would have tasted the sweets of Lord Sid- 
mouth’s prison discipline. But his most 
effective and annoying piece of this kind was 
produced in the year 1822, when his late 
majesty, George the Fourth, of glorious and 
happy memory, paid that visit to the “ Mo- 
dern Athens,”’ which called forth such abun- 
dant overflowings of Whig and Tory loyalty. 
It was published in Edinburgh the very 
night before the king landed; and havin 

by some unaccountable conveyance, foun 

its way to London, it was, a few days after- 
wards, inserted in the Examiner, which 
made bad worse, with a vengeance. The 
exposé which it contained, of the fawning 
and sycophantic spirit of Scottish Toryism, 
was so complete and so exquisitely ludic- 
rous, that it was exceedingly offensive and 
annoying to those who then filled the “ high 
places” in Scotland; even the equanimity 
and bland courtesy of Sir Walter Scott were 
said to be greatly ruffled by it. Many of 
our readers will recollect the song, as well 
as the effect which it produced, when we re- 
mind them that the chorus commenced with 


“ Sandy, now the King’s come !” 


Of comic and humorous songs, Mr. Rodger 
has produced a great number; some of which 
enjoy a high degree of popvlarity. Of course 
every body has heard or read * Highlan’ So- 
briety,”,—** Maister Shon Macnab,”—and 
“Donald Grant’s opinion of the Reform 
Bill.” Five or six years ago he published 
a small volume of poems and songs, which 
contains several of those to which we have 
referred, as well as others, which, although 
not mentioned, are also excellent; but his 
best, or at least his most humorous and po- 

ular comic songs, have been produced and 
Published in various newspapers, and other 


periodical works, since that time. There 
is, however, a more serious desideratum 
than that which arises from this cause. The 
volume contains none of those exquisite po- 
litical satires which we have mentioned, 
while their place is supplied by Peter Corn- 





clips, (a long poetical tale,) which, although 
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far above mediocrity, is not very interesting, 
and affords no proper standard for estimating 
his talent and genius as a poet. We suppose 
that the principal reason for omitting his po- 
litieal pieces, was the advice of some friends, 
whose good wishes and intentions were in 
this instance greater than their wisdom; but 
the political atmosphere being, at the period 
referred to, particularly smooth and unruffled, 
it was perhaps feared that some of them 
might find their way toa “high quarter,” 
distarb the “dignified retirement” of 
“ the finest gentleman in Europe.” If what 
we have heard be correct, Mr. Rodger de- 
tived no advantage from this publication, 
owing to the embarrassments in which his 
— became involved. We hope, 
owever, that he intends to publish a “ new 
and enlarged edition,” and heartily wish him 
better success. 

Having said so much respecting his ta- 
lents and ability as a poet, many proofs of 
which have been long before the public, it 
only remains to add—and we do it with great 
pleasure—that his charcter and conduct as a 
man, and a member of society, do him equal 
credit and equal honour. e have already 


said that his condition and circumstances are 
humble;—he has through life maintained 
himself and his family by the labour of his 
own hands in a laborious occupation, but 
with a degree of fidelity and perseverance 
which reflects the highest honour upon him- 
self, and lustre upon that numerous and im- 


eager portion of the community to which 
e belongs;—he discharges all the duties 
incumbent upon him as a husband—as the 
father of a numerous family—as a kind, 
obliging, and useful friend and neighbour, 
and an actively benevolent member of so- 
ciety. We cannot do better than conclude 
with one of his songs, which has never been 
published, and the MS. of which lately 
came into our hands by a very odd accident. 
It is a most humorous picture of the jolly 
churchman of the “ po | old times,” as well 
as an excellent imitation of the style and 
orthography of the period to which it pro- 
fesses to belong. 


SANCT MUNGO. 


Sanct Mungo was ane famous Sanct, 
And ane eantye carl was hee, 

He dranke o’ ye Molindinar burne, 
Quhan bettere hee culdna prie ; 

Zit quban bee euld gette strongere chere, 
Hee neuer wals wattere drye, 

But dranke o’ ye 0” ye wi 
And loot ye burne rynne bye. 





worme, 


Sanct Mungo wals ane merrye sanct, 
And merrylye he sange ; 

Quhanever hee liltit uppe his sprynge, 
Ye verrey firre Parke rang ; 

Butte thoch hee weele culd lilt and synge, 
And mak sweet melodye, 

He ehauntit aye ye bauldest straynes, 





Quhan prymed wi’ barlye-bree. 


A Brother's Death-bed. 


Sanet Mungo wals ane godlye sanct, 
Farre-famed for godlye deedis, 

And grete delyte hee daylye tooke 
Inn countynge owre his beadis ; 

Zit I, Sanct Mungo’s yongeste sonne, 
Can count als welle als he ; 

Butte ye beadis quhilk I lyke best to count, 
Are ye beadis o’ barley bree. 

Sanct Mungo wals ane jollye sanct ;— 
Sa weele hee lykt gude zill, 

Thatte quhyles hee staynede hys qubyte vesture, 
Wi’ dribblands o’ ye still ; 

Butte I hys maist unwerdye sonne, 
Have gane als farre alse hee, 

For ance I tynde my garment skirtis, 
Throuche lufe o’ barlye-bree. 


From the Amulet. 
A BROTHER’S DEATH-BED, 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Brother, alas! our life 

Was one unending strife ! 

And there thou liest now, 

Death’s seal upon thy brow, 

Stretched on thy pallet-bed, 

Cold straw beneath thy head ! 

I shall lie down to sleep 

In soft state pillowed deep ; 

In fine and silvery lawn, 

With damask curtains drawn ! 

Yet thou art gone to rest, 

Like Lazarus in Abraham's breast ; 
And I, another Dives, shall awake 
Within the ever-burning lake. 

Wretch that I am !—through life have been!~ 
Now comes the first reward of sin,— 
Remorse, that with relentless ire 
Gnaweth my soul like fire ; 

And, pointing to this death-bed state, 
Crieth, “ Repentance comes too late!” 


My soul is tortured thus to see, 
Brother, thy latest misery !— 

These panes, of poverty the proof ; 
Those naked rafters in the roof; 
That fireless grate, this broken floor ; 
And here thy miserable store— 

The last drop in the piteher drained , 
The bread from charity obtained, 
Dry, tasteless morsel, at thy side !— 
And thus my brother died ! 

Well, life and all its wants are o'er; 
His heart will ache no more ! 

And no more in the street 

Will he my chariot meet, 

And say, indignant at my pride, 

To the poor beggar at his side ;— 
“ Yon rich man is my brother, 

The first-born of my mother. 

Our father died; and he 

Possessed our property. 

A tyrant was he from a boy, 
Dominion was his life’s sole joy; 
And with an iron sway he broke 

At first my spirit to his yoke. 

Oh, happy were the three 

That died in infancy ! 

They felt not what my life has borne— 
Capricious enmity and scorn. 

I was a trampled slave for years, 

I craved mine own with bitter tears ; 
And, after long and cold neglect, 


*T was offered me—for what ?—my self-respect! _ 


Oh, happy were the three 
That died in infancy ! 
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The life-long strife that thence ensued ; 
And saw not, as I daily see, 

His pride insult my poverty ™ 

Thus wilt thou say no more—no more ! 

The hatred and the pride are o'er; 

And I would give my luxury 

As low as thou to lie, 

Could that the lost regain, 

Or from my soul remove the guilty stain ! 
Oh! what a dread amount, 

‘Fore me, to judgment went on his account ! 
and he, this day, hath stood before the threne, 
To testify of evil I have done: 

And judgment is gone forth—therefore in dread 
Stand I accused and trembling with the dead ! 
‘Ay, I would give my golden luxury, 
Brother, to be like thee !— 

To meet without despair 

The old man with the silver hair,— 

To say, “ Thy words I did obey, 

And kept through life the narrow way!” 
To fly, with garments undefiled, 

To that pure mother, her redeemed child ;— 
To say, “ Thy prayers were heard ; 

And, at the eleventh hour, I was restored ;” 


And then to hear her say triumphantly, 
« Thank God ! the sons he gave.are all with me!” 


From the Spectator. 
PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY 


ON THE NORTHERN COASTS OF AMERICA. 


This is one of the masterly compilations 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Its 
subject is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of discovery,—interesting not only be- 
cause the adventurers were mainly English, 
and the result the propagation of the British 
name and race, and the extension of British 
power, but because the hardships encoun- 
tered and the difficulties overcome by the 

and perseverance of the navigators 
and voyagers, render their story as captivat- 
ing to the imagination as their conduct is 
— to their country, and even their 

The tale is taken up from the first disco- 
very of Cabot; it is carried through the en- 
terprises of Portugal and Spain, jealous of 
his success: then we have the Russian ex- 
loits of Behring, followed up by those of 

ooke and Clerke. The adventures of the 
persons connected with the Fur Companies 
resent an important episode: nay, Hearne’s 

Journies form one of the most simple 

and affecting narratives in the lan age, and 
the expeditions of Sir John Mackenzie are 
equally important. Then come the deeply 
interesting narrative of Franklin, and the 
contemporaneous voyage of Beechey. Of 
all the adventures that have sprung out of 
the exploration of these Arctic regions, 
there are none which excite the sympathies 
in @ more powerful manner’ than the tale of 
sufferings and privations of Sir John 


Franklin and his brave companions ; among 
whom, the courage, generosity, and forti- 
tude of Dr. Richardson, stand nobly conspi- 
cuous. Such are the materials of Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s work. His name alone would give us 
assurance at least of respectable execution ; 
but he has done full justice to the character 
of his undertaking. 

One feature of the work partakes of the 
nature of a critical and geographical contro- 
versy: to this subject an Appendix is de- 
voted, and a portion of the text. Our readers 
are aware, that a Memoir of Sebastian Cabot 
lately appeared, from the pen of Mr. Biddle, 
an American writer; who displayed a re- 
markable degree of research, and no less in- 
genuity, in investigating a very intricate 
question. Mr. Biddle, on looking into the 
authorities on which the common narrative 
of the discovery of North America rests, 
found reason to distrust the accounts usually 
received, and took up the idea that the agen- 
cy in this most important event had been 
attributed to the wrong person—to the father 
instead of the son. the Memoir, in fact, 
was a vindication of the claims of Sebastian 
Cabot, and an exposure of numerous modern 
authorities, who took it for granted, that as 
John his father was the patentee of the dis- 
covery, therefore he was the agent. Mr. 
Biddle at least showed, that the father and 
son were often confounded ; that the exploits 
of the latter were constantly attributed to 
the former; and in fact, that there was no- 
thing more known of the old Cabot than that 
he was a merchant from Venice, settled in 
England, and that he was the father of Se- 
bastian. This view of the subject was rea- 
soned by Mr. Biddle with extraordinary 
plausibility ; the objections were got over 
with much dexterity; and in the course of 
the inquiry, a great deal of very curious in- 
formation, drawn from recondite sources, 
was brought to bear upon different branches 
of the investigation. And whatever may be 
the extent of the conviction established by 
the writer as to the insignificance of John 
Cabot in this matter, and the sole agency 
of his son, it is at least certain, that so much 
light was never > thrown upon the 
very obscure history of these important 
transactions. The present author, Mr. Tyt- 
ler, even while he controverts the statements 
of the American writer, makes a very large 
use of them; and ought, we think, to have 
made a more generous acknowledgment of 
the value of Mr. Biddle’s Memoir. Certain 
we are, though we think highly of Mr. Tyt- 
ler’s industry and acquirements, that his first 
chapter would have been comparatively mea- 
gre, and in some instances erroneous, had 
he not been preceded by the very able work 
in question. With Mr. Biddle, on the main 
point of his treatise, Mr. Tytler is directly 
at issue. He denies the honour of discovery 
to the son, and reclaims it for the father. 
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In an Appendix, he goes minutely into the 
arguments adduced by Mr. Biddle; and 
certainly presents the evidence in favour of 
John in a far more striking point of view 
than did Mr. Biddle, whose object was to 
overthrow it. The strength of the argument 
in favour of the father lies in a nutshell,—it 
is John, the father, who is commissioned to 
make the first voyage, and there is no evi- 
dence to prove that he did not make it; 
moreover, his son, at the time, was only 
twenty years of age. In answer to this, it 
may be said, that the commission may only 
mean an authority to fit out, and does not 
imply that the person therein named as 
moving the expedition was actually to com- 
mand it. As to the matter of age, if Sebas- 
tian was only enon at the time of the first 
voyage, he was only twenty-one the year 
after the epoch of the second voyage, whic 
all are agreed was conducted by Sebastian 
alone. The question is, however, one of 
extreme difficulty ; and in spite of Mr. Tyt- 
ler having now the last word with us, we 
are still inclined to side with Mr. Biddle. 

The defence of Hakluyt is certainly suc- 
cessful. Mr. Biddle, in his zeal for his fa- 
vourite theory, undoubtedly carried his 
charges against the motives of that indus- 
trious compiler, to whom we are on many 
accounts so greatly indebted, too far. 

We ought not to conclude this notice with- 
out referring to the satisfaction with which 
we have perused Mr. Wilson’s “ Descriptive 
Sketches” of the Zoology of the North Ame- 
rican regions. There is an excellent map, 
besides many smaller illustrations. 


From the Glasgow Magazine. 
CHOICE COMPANIE. 


I sit beside the foaming fall 
Afar in the wild glen — 

1 hear above the sheep-dog’s call, 
But not the voice of men. 

Yet I'm not lonely,—for to me 

My own sad thoughts are companic ! 


I've left a fair and joyous crowd, 
Who will not dim one smile, 

Nor bate a note of laughter loud, 
Though I am gone the while ;— 

Yet am I lonely ?—No! to me 

My own sad thoughts are companie ! 


‘Tis lonelier far, than so to sit 
Away from human din, 
To join a crowd, yet be of it 
A part—but not a-kin !— 
Oh !—is"t not sweeter thus to be 
Where my sad thoughts make companie ? 


They never, like a sunshine friend, 
Without a shadow leave 
The heart they've taught a bliss to find, 
In what could once but grieve ! 
—There comes a time to all, as me, 
When sad thoughts are best companie ! 
THOMAS ATKINSON. 


| 


A Visit to the Falkland Islands. 


From the United Service Journal, 


A VISIT TO THE FALKLAND 
ISLANDS. 


(The dispute respecting these islands’ 
between the United States and Buenos 
Ayres, having brought them into immediaty 
notice, the following account of them, from 
the notes of a recent visiter, will, doubtless, 
be interesting to our readers. } 


The Falkland Islands, situated betwee 
latitude 51 and 52 S., and longitude 58 an4 
614 W., are about ninety leagues from the 
coast of Patagonia; they are said to hay 
been discovered by Americus Vespucias, iy 
1502. Beauchene Gouin anchored on the 
eastern shore, in 1770. A low island , 
little farther south bears this navigator 
name. 

The first settlement ever formed her 
took place in 1763, by the French, under De 
Bougainville, an experienced navigator, |t 
appears that he arrived there on the 34 of 

ebruary in that year, taking with him a 
colonists, nineteen men, five women, and 
three children. 

After remaining about fourteen months on 
the island, De Bougainville sailed fo 
France; but returned to the island in Jan. 
ary 1765, and was much pleased at finding 
the colony well and contented. 

In the latter end of 1764, the Spanish 
government having their jealousy roused at 
the idea of any other nation possessing a 
country so nearly adjacent to their om 
South American possessions, sent to the 
French government a demand for the imme 
'diate surrender of the islands to their forces, 
This demand was acceded to, and De Bou 
gainville, by their order, abandoned these 
ilands to the above claimants on the 27th of 
April, 1765, having had possession of them 
rather better than two years. The French, 
it is supposed, were settled during the 
whole of the time at Port Louis, the place 
of the present settlement; and when 
Bougainville left, it is probable that he took 
away the French colonists with him. 

In the year 1765, Commodore Byron 
|touched at the western of these islands, and 
lin the following year the English gover 
ment formed a settlement at Port Egmont, 
on the northern coast of the west Falkland. 

The Spaniards dispossessed the English, 
and settled at Port Louis, in or about the 
year 1766, and remained there about eleven 
years. ; 

Of the proceedings of the Spaniards 
whilst there, little or nothing is known, et 
cept what appears from the remains of their 
buildings, and their excavations of peat, for 
domestic uses, no wood growing on the 
islands. Who their governor was, 
whether, on leaving the colony, any account 
was published in Spain of their proceedings, 
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[do not know, but it would be interesting 
to discover if any such document exits. 

Since their abandonment by the Spaniards, 
these islands remained unoccupied until the 

ear 1825, when Don Louis Vernet, a Ger- 
man by birth, resident in America from his 
youth upwards, was induced to visit and 
inspect them with a view of settling on 
them. Having matared his plans, he re- 
turned, and made application to the neigh- 
bouring republic of Buenos Ayres (who 
then claimed their pos, for a grant 
of them to him. It appears that certain 
military officers in the Buenos Ayres army, 
relations of Don Vernet by marriage, having 
claims on that government for services in 
the late wars, agreed to receive from him 
certain sums of money, cancelling in part 
the debt due by the government of Buenos 
Ayres to them; the said government in 
consideration of such sums paid by Don 
Vernet to these officers, made over to him 
the eastern Falkland Island, as his property 
for ever, with entire and sole right to all its 
soil, cattle, horses, hogs, fisheries, &c. &c., 
as also the adjacent island of Staten Land, 
likewise his property for ever; for the sup- 
plying wood to the first named island, and 
either he or his brother immediately formed 
a settlement on the eastern Falkland. 

Lieutenant Langdon, R. N., on his 
voyage in 1827, from Van Diemen’s Land 
to England, being becalmed for five weeks 
off Cape Horn, and having only one cask of 
water left on board, put into Berkely Sound, 
and anchored about two miles up; watered 
easily, and procured some fine beef at two 
pence per pound, from Don Vernet’s brother 
(then there,) who sent it down in a whale- 
boat from the settlement, and with it a letter 
warning that officer not to kill any of the 
cattle or wild pigs. 

On the 22d of October, 1831, the ** Tho- 
mas Lawrie,’’ Captain Langdon, made the 
land of Malvina, (the French name of the 
eastern Falkland island.) The day was 
very foggy, with heavy rain, and after 
anxiously beating up the eastern coast all 
the morning, it was with feelings of great 
satisfaction to all on board, that about four 
P. M., the vessel safely entered Berkely 
Sound; the mist and rain clearing off at the 
moment, exposed to view, at about half a 
mile’s distance, on either side, a succession 
of hills, partially covered with grass to the 
summits. Proceeding about four miles up 
the Sound, the anchor was dropped within 
a stone’s throw of the shore to larboard. In 
about two hours a whale-boat manned with 
six hands was observed pulling towards the 
ship from the bottom of the Sound; and on 
its arrival we were informed of the situation 
of the settlement. 

On the following morning early, the 
writer (a passenger in the Lawrie) returned 
with the whale-boat, and found the settle- 

Museum.—V ol. XXII. 


ment securely situated along the edges of a 
small bay, which has a narrow entrance 
into it out of the Sound; this entrance in the 
time of the Spaniards was commanded by 
two forts, both now lying in ruins; the only 
use made of one being to confine the wild 
cattle in its circular wall, when newly 
brought in from the interior. Having land- 
ed, I immediately paid a visit to the go- 
vernor, Den Vernet, who received me with 
much cordiality. His features are prepos- 
sessing, aud his address gentlemanly and 
pleasing. He possesses much information, 
and speaks fluently several languages. The 
house is long and low, of one story, and has 
very thick walls of stone. In the sitting- 
room [ found a good library of Spanish, 
German, and English works. Having, at 
his request, sent an invitation to Captain 
Langdon and his family to come and remain 
on shore, they accordingly arrived about 
sunset. A lively conversation passed at 
dinner; the party consisting of Don Vernet 
and his lady, Captain Langdon and his 
family, a Captain Brisbane, and two Ame- 
rican gentlemen belonging to a sealing 
schooner detained at the island by Don 
Vernet; in the evening we had music and 
dancing. In the room was one of Stoddart’s 
pianofortes, and Donna Vernet, a Spanish 
lady, favoured us with some excellent sing- 
ing—it sounding not a little strange to listen 
to “Di Tanti Palpiti,” &c., well executed, 
at the Falkland Isles, where we had only 
expected to find a few fishermen. 


On the following day I was conducted 
round the settlement, and shown the “lions.”’ 
The buildings (except some dry grass huts) 
were all originally constructed by the 
Spaniards; they are remarkable for their 
extremely thick walls (of stone,) some being 
three feet in solidity. They are very 
straggling, covering a space of half a mile 
in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. 

There are the remains of a building, for- 
merly used as a cathedral, (now uninhabited 
and in ruins,) a hospital, a general store 
warehouse, a large oven (in which at pre- 
sent resides a family of five people,) a pa- 
rade-ground, trenches, several small forts, 
and the remains of a very thick, straight, 
stone bridge, lying quite in ruins, in the 
erection of which, report said, the Spaniards 
expended twenty-five thousand dollars, the 
stream which it crossed being, even in rainy 
weather, never too deep to pass over it by 
the help of common stepping-stones. 


About a mile from the *“*Town,” is the 
place where the Spaniards excavated their 
peat, now presenting to the eye a number of 
tanks of various sizes filled with water, 
and many of them from fifteen to twenty 
feet in depth. On the edge of the cliff, be- 
fore the house, a piece of ordnance was 
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placed, and near the ruined fort at the en- 
trance of the bay, four or five more. 

Close to the entrance of the bay, but in 
the Sound, a small schooner was lying at 
anchor. It appears that about three months 
ae to the arrival of the “Thomas 
uawrie,” three schooners from the United 
States were sealing amongst the islands; 
one escaped, but the other two Don Vernet 
took, and detained the captains and crews 
in custody: a short time after he suffered 
one of these two to depart, leaving a cargo 
of seal-skins as a deposit. The other was 
still detained, out of which he took stores 
of all kinds, and sold them by auction, and 
was about to sail in her to Buenos Ayres, 
for the purpose of attending the trial as to 
her and her companion’s condemnation. 

Don Vernet’s domestic establishment con- 
sisted of about fifteen slaves, bought by him 
from the Buenos Ayrean government, on 
the condition of learning them some useful 
employment, and having their services for a 
certain number of years, after which, by 
the provisions of the Slave Trade Act, they 
were free. They seemed generally to be 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, and ap- 
peared quite contented and happy. 

The number of persons altogether on the 
island consisted of about one hundred, in- 
cluding twenty-five gauchos and five char- 
ruas, Indians. There are a few Dutch 
families, the women of which milk the cows, 


and make the butter. Two or three English- 
men, a German family, and the remainder 
“made up of Spaniards and Portuguese, pre- 
tending to follow some trade, but doing 


little or nothing. The gauchos are chiefly 
Spaniards: their captain or “the Chief of 
the Gauchos” is a Frenchman. These men 
throw the lasso after the manner practised 
in the great bull-fights of Spain. A fierce 
bull was caught in my presence by the cap- 
tain, who, after galloping for some time in 
pursuit of him up and down the hills, dex- 
terously threw the lasso across his horns, 
the horse, as if instinctively, throwing him- 
self on his haunches, and firmly planting 
his fore-feet on the ground, held him fast; 
and at the same moment another gauchos 
threw a lasso with heavy metal balls at- 
tached to it, round his hind-legs, thus effec- 
tually preventing his escape; they then 
hamstrung him. When in the interior, 
these men lie down to sleep on the ground, 
wrapped in their saddle-cloths and cloaks, 
regardless of wet or cold. They are very 
fond of their horses. The rowels of their 
spurs are about two inches long, and their 
stirrups only admit the toes. When in 
camp they gamble very deeply. Their 
game is with dib-bones; the art being to 
throw them in a particular manner. I have 
seen notes (of the country) to the amount of 
two or three hundred dollars on the ground 
at one time. One gauchos was worth fifteen 
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hundred dollars, and an Irishman who ha 
been a gauchos, and had come to the island 
in Don Vernet’s debt, had not only paid it 
off, but had been enabled to give him seven 
hundred and fifty dollars for a build 
which he had converted into a store. Qj 
the day I first landed, it being Sunday (wig 
them,—Saturday with ourselves,) I walked 
down to this store, where I found all ty 
gauchos assembled over a cask of a bey 
made of molasses and dried apples, ay 
tasting not unlike beer. They drank jt 
freely, relating tales and singing, perfom. 
ing slight-of-hand tricks upon each othe, 
and occasionally bursting into the mog 
dissonant laughter; but before I left, ther 
knives were drawn, and with furious ay 
impassioned gestures, and wild cries, they 
aimed blows at each other, and blood wy 
brought in two or three instances. Wig 
their huge cloaks, slouched hats, ear an 
nose-rings, thick, curly, bushy hair hangi 
down to their shoulders, and their d 

in their girdles, seen too by the dim light 
of a large lamp hanging from the ceili 
they formed altogether a group such ag 
described in the old Italian romances, » 
revelling in the deep caverns of the Alpine 
mountains, after a desperate but prosperow 
adventure. 

These men obtain two dollars a head fe 
all the cattle they bring in; and they in fact 
keep the greater proportion of the inhabi- 
tants, for the females wash for them, mend 
their clothes, &c. &c., and so obtain suf- 
cient to keep their husbands in tobacco ad 
idleness. 

No greater proof of the miserable lai- 
ness of the men generally need be a 
duced than the following :—Very good po 
tatoes are grown by Don Vernet, and sooner 
than raise them themselves (though offered 
them by him for seed gratis) they pay him 
ten pence per pound for them. 

The five Indians are very powerfully 
made men, from the country to the north d 
the Monte Video side of the river La Pla. 
Being at war with a neighbouring nationia 
amity with the Buenos Ayrean government, 
they were made prisoners and sent to Bue 
nos Ayres. Don Vernet seeing them ther, 
applied to the government for them as gat 
chos, who gave them the option of remai 
ing in prison, or going to the Falkland 
Islands, which latter alternative they chose. 
They were employed making lassos for te 
gauchos. I went into their hut and 
one of them play upon an instrument, which 
produced sounds far from unmusical, made 
of a hollow piece of wood, with an incision 
in it, and two strings of gut tied across lt 
which he beat upon with a stick, and # 
the same time chaunted a low and rather 
sweet song. 

It is of course only from those who have 
resided for any length of time in it, thats 
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tme description of any country can be ob- 
tained, and it is impossible for a mere 

r-on to do more than to collect the best 
information he can from such persons, mak- 
‘ag his own observations as time will allow. 
* ‘4 work written by the first settler, M. de 

inville, appears to me to give a faith- 
fal description of these islands; and in this 
opinion J am borne out by the testimony of 
Don Vernet. 

The following are the remarks which I 
was enabled to make during my stay at 
Port Louis, my researches extending to a 
few miles in every direction round the set- 
tlement. 

| tried the soil in different places, and 
found it generally (except on those hills 
near the coast, consisting mostly of rock 
and grass to the summit) to consist of a 
mixture of the roots of different small 
shrubs, and below them, at the depth of 
from eight to fourteen inches, a black mould. 
In some places a firm peat goes down seve- 
ral feet in depth. 

In a garden near Don Vernet’s house, the 
spot chosen indiscriminately, much exposed 
to the west and north winds, and the soil 
not artificially manured, I found growing 
cabbages, lettuces, onions, peas, beans, po- 
tatoes, (some of the latter accidentally left 
in the ground in the fall, produced the next 
year more abundant than those planted in 
the spring following,) turnips, and carrots, 
aspecies of birch from Staten Land, which 
appeared to have taken root, also a currant- 


tree from thence, quite flourishing, and pre- 
cisely similar in taste and smell to the 


English currant-tree! How it made its 
way to Staten Land is a query. It should 
be recollected that it was now just the end 
of winter. 

Don Vernet showed me some fine speci- 
mens of flax which he had raised—and 
wheat he was about to try the approaching 
spring. 

The winds ftom the west and north would 
be the only cause, in my opinion, of sus- 
pending the regular labour of the agricul- 
turist. These winds, more or less, during 
the summer months, blow with great vio- 
lence from soon after sunrise till sunset. 1 
have been almost unable to stand against their 
force, and with difficulty made myself heard 
bya _— at no very great distance from 
me. | am here, however, speaking of rather 
elevated ground near a large open sound, 
whilst in the interior are said to be plains of 
the richest soil sheltered by mountains, 
over which the force of these winds is pro- 
bably not so severely felt, and where under 
the immediate cover of the hills many acres 
might always be throwing up a produce; 
and the increase of vegetation, and the 
growth of timber would, no doubt, in time 
much soften their effect. 

Of water there is plenty every where and 
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of the best quality. The island is indeed 
indented on every side in an extraordinary 
manner by inlets and bays ending in rivers, 
many of them of fresh water. 

As to the climate, all accounts speak of it 
as temperate. ‘The first day I landed was 
sunshiny and pleasant, neither hot nor cold; 
each of the following days was attended, 
from sunrise to sunset, with the wind vio- 
lent from the west and northwest; and on 
one day there was a continual fall of snow 
and hail, but which had entirely disappeared 
the following morning. The nights were 
beautifully starlight and very still. 

The thermometer, Don Vernet informed 
me, in winter has not been lower than 26°, 
and generally above the freezing point. The 
snow seldom lies three days on the ground. 
In summer the thermometer seldom rises 
above 75°. The whole of the inhabitants 
were in the finest state of health. 

The gum plant I met with in great abund- 
ance: on breaking short the flower from the 
root I perceived a thick glutinous matter, 
which adhered to my fingers, but I had neither 
time nor opportunity to make experiments on 
this plant. I also found wild celery, scurvy- 
grass, sorrel, rosemary, the tea and the beer 
plant in great plenty. The former is chiefly 
found amongst the cliffs growing in cre- 
vices and niches; the rosemary is met with 
on the rising grounds, and the tea and beer 
plant every where. 

Don Vernet informed me, that on a spot 
twelve feet square, chosen indiscriminately 
on the hills in the interior, when journeying 
through the country with his brother, he 
had counted as many as twenty-seven dif- 
ferent plants. 

A German, into whose hut I went, gave 
me a quantity of the infusion of the tea 
plant to taste; I found it not unpleasant, 
and having a slight flavour of the common 
black tea used in England. None of the 
persons I conversed with appeared to know 
any thing of the properties of the beer plant. 
Different heaths, grasses, and weeds seem 
to abound. In summer they collect a great 
quantity of a fruit called lucet, and eat it 
with milk. I met with many little yellow 
flowers, and one white, smelling like the 
rose, and I saw also a flower similar to a 
violet. 

On ranging along the beach, I broke with 
a hammer large pieces of stone, which upon 
dividing presented to the eye the most per- 
fect impressions of shells, leaves, and a spe- 
cies of worms, some of which I brought 
with me to England. I found but few 
shells, and those of a common kind. Quartz 
was scattered over the surface of many hills, 
and granite in detached rounded masses; 
but sandstone seems to be the prevailing 
feature. 

On the opposite side of the sound, and 
some few miles in the interior, natural cu- 
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riesities are met with in the shape of huge 
amphitheatres, large caverns, &c., from 
which some beautiful specimens of stalac- 
tites were shown, and which sufficiently 
proves the presence of lime in the country. 

No reptiles have ever been found, and the 
only quadruped is an animal between the 
fox and the wolf, very destructive to the 
birds. I saw the skin of one which was 
about three feet long. Of birds, I observed 
some precisely similar to the plover and the 
sparrow of England; a little yellow bird very 
common; a great number of'small hawke, and 
a beautiful bird of the gull kind, very common, 
of a soft slate colour, with red beak and red 
feet. Captain Langdon and myself took an 
excursion across the hills to a rabbit ground, 
(of which animals there are an immense 
number,) and we returned in a short time, 
having obtained three or four couples, two 
large upland geese, a kind of curlew, (hav- 
ing eyes like rubies with a white rim round 
them ;) a very handsome bird of the diver 
kind, and two or three kinds of teal and 
snipe. In the season an immense number of 
excellent eggs of all kinds are to be obtained 
with ease; and nothing can excecd the rich- 
ness of the penguin or mollymawk’s egg 
beat up with cofiee. 

I collected some pearls from a very large 
mussel common there, which were inferior; 
but I was informed by Captain Brisbane, 
that he had collected as many as would fill 
@ wine-glass, in a very short time at a par- 
ticular season, nearly the bigness of a pea, 
and colourless. 

As respects the resources of the island, its 
exports, &c., I found that, as near as Don 
Vernet can calculate, he supposes there to 
be about twenty thousand head of horned 
cattle, three thousend horses, and a great 
number of wild pigs and rabbits on the 
island. 

A kind of mullet prevaiis from the month 
of October until April, so numerous that not 
only a sufficiency could be obtained to novu- 
rish thousands of’ inhabitants, but also to be- 
come a considerable article of exportation. 

His exports consist at present of cattle- 
hides, for which he has an establishment, 
and for salting, about sixty miles to the 
southward, where are large bulls of that 
size, that he informed me the skins alone 
had weighed eighty pounds, and so heavy 
that the gauchos cannot drive them across 
the marshes to the north side. Rabbit-skins, 
of dark iron-gray, and particularly close, 
thick, and soft in their texture; and dried 
mullet, of which in one season, from one 
fishery-ground only, he has exported eighty 
tons, which sold in South America for 
twenty-five shillings a hundred weight, 

All agricultural produce fetches the 
highest prices in the Brazils. 

The island affords every prospect to the 
sealer and the whaler. Mr. Brisbane had 


picked up on the coast at different ting 
whalebone to the value of at least four hu. 
dred pounds, according to its present price, 
Whaling in boats alone about the coast 
would be sure of being successful, The 
harbours all round the island are of the beg 
kind, mostly formed by bays, well sheltered 
by small islands, and possessing inlets nay; 
able far up, and intersecting the country 
every direction. ‘The immense quantity ¢ 
kelp would not only assist in manuring the 
ground, but also make excellent potash 
Plenty of materials for making pottery 
abound in the island. 

Don Vernet has divided the island inty 
eleven sectione: one he has colonized, ang 
another he has sold to Lieutenant Langdon, 
to whom he kas given a deed of grant, ay 
thorizing him to let other portions of the 
land to persons willing to emigrate to the 
country. This tract consists of about ten 
square miles, of six hundred and forty 
English acres each, as his property for ever, 
with a proviso that he, or some person ap 


‘|pointed by him, shall settle on it withins 


given time. He has also empowered Liew 
tenant Langdon to distribute, gratis, among 
ten families willing to emigrate, certain 
portions of the land. 

The above deed sets forth the conditions 
under which emigrants wil! be received, 
and also Don Vernet’s ideas on the subject 
of colonization. He engages to provide the 
settlers with cattle and horses sufficiently 
tame for use, at certain low prices, a free 
dom from taxes, contributions, and imposts 
of any kind whatsoever, during twenty 
years, from the 5th of January, 1831; a free 
use of the fisheries; and to provide them 
upon arrival with beef at the rate of two 
pence per pound. He proposes that settlers 
chould transport themselves there in a wha 
ing or sealing vessel, which after landing 
them could go direct to Staten Land fort 
cargo of timber, and then either remain 
sealing and whaling about the islands, of 
take to the Brazils any produce which the 
settlers might have raised in the meantime. 

The settier on the Falkland Islands need 
not fear the many disappointments and al 
most insurmountatle difficulties experienced 
by the hundreds who embarked their all in 
the Swan River scheme. He need not dread, 
on his return home from a journey, to 
his wife and children murdered by the fer 
cious and blood-thirsty savage, as has lately 
been the case in Van Diemen’s Land—net 
ther need he fear to hear the war-whoop 
the Indian burst upon his ear, as he is asset 
bled round his domestic hearth with his f 
mily, as was, not long ago, the case in the 
back settlements of America—he need m0 
fear, as in the African settlements, the 
murderous attack of the Caflres—neither 
has to reside amongst a number of slaves, 





against whose rising he has not one single 
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moment’s real protection. He has only 
steadily to pursue his aim, certain of never 
ing in want, and with every prospect of 


acquiring wealth. — 
in one point of view these islands present 


: tp the English a most important feature. It 


has hitherto been the custom for almost all 
yessels returning home from the colonies of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 
to put into the Brazils for refreshments. 
This takes them out of their direct track, is 
agreat loss of time, and is only done by in- 
curring such expenses as very materially 
essen the value to the owners of the ships’ 


The population of the above colonies is 
fst increasing; their trade is becoming 
very great; and their shipping is doubling 
itself? Now, as it is absolutely necessary, 
that vessels returning to England from either 
should put into some port for refreshments, 
no one presents itself so conveniently cir- 
cumstanced as the Eastern Falkland island, 
which lies in the direct track of every ship 
after she has doubled Cape Horn. It pos- 
sesses a beautiful harbour, of easy access, 
where can be obtained excellent water, fine 
beef, good vegetables, and, in case of the 
illness of seamen, plenty of the finest anti- 
scorbutic grasses. 

Of the Western Falkland Island, the fol- 
lowing account is extracted from a letter 
written by Mr. (afterwards Admiral) Gower, 
to which himself and crew had been con- 
veyed, after being wrecked in a sloop of 
war on the coast of Patagonia. 

“The country abounds with long sedgy 
grass. Our food consisted of geese, ducks, 
widgeons, teal, &c., tame enough to be 
knocked down with sticks. Foxes were the 
only native quadruped. We brought many 
pigs and rabbits to the island, which in- 
creased much. Many beautiful pebbles were 
found upon the beach, some quite transpa- 
rent, making handsome seals. The moun- 
tains produced fine crystals, which, after 
being in the hands of our workmen, were, 
to all appearance, little inferior to precious 
stones, 

“The cluster of islands called Falkland 
are all extremely high, and may be seen in 
fine weather fifty miles off. ‘The tops are 
entire rock, the lower parts very rich, on 
which any thing that is sown will grow. 
They contain fine lagoons, abounding in 
wild fowl. There are likewise many rivu- 
lets, where water-cresses, wild celery, and 
scurvy-grass, are to be met with in plenty, 
and the banks produce excellent turf for 
fires. We caught but few fish.” 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN 
TRISTAN D’ACUNHA. 


{In our last number we gave a review of 
following re- 
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view of the latter part of the volume—his 
residence in ‘Tristan D’ Acunha,—is from the 
Quarterly Review, and is part of an article 
on the whole work. } 


Those who are pleased with these speci- 
mens of Mr. Earle’s account of New Zea- 
land will be not less interested with many 
parts of it which we have no room to notice 
—being unwilling to close our paper with- 
out directing attention to a second tract in- 
cluded in the same volume, and which, as 
it refers to an earlier period of our author's 
adventurous life, and gives of the two the 
clearer, and we may add more agreeable, 
notion of his personal character and disposi- 
tion, we rather think his editor would have 
done well to place first before the reader. 
In January, 1824, Earle sailed, as we said, 
from Rio Janeiro for the Cape of Good 
Hope, but landing, early in July, on the 
desolate island of 'T'ristan D’Acunha, for the 
purpose of sketching some of its savagely 
magnificent scenery, a gale sprung up, 
which rendered it impossible for the vessel 
to remain off the horrid reefs that surround 
the place, and the enthusiastic artist found 
himself left on the beach with nothing but 
his sketch-book and pencils! Here he re- 
mained for no less than ten months, the un- 
invited but cordially welcomed guest of a 
little colony of his countrymen, whose whole 
history and conduct appear to have been 
such that they well deserve a record. Some 
time ago, government thought of nursing an 
establishment here, and fifty Hottentots 
from the Cape were accordingly landed, 
under proper officers. But though the ex- 
periment seems to have. answered quite as 
well as could have been expected, it was, 
we have never heard the reason why, 
broken up after two or three years, and all 
the settlers left it, except one Scotchman, 
Alexander Glass, who, having a young wife 
and children, chose to stay, and take his 
chance of getting on as well as he could, 
with a bull and a couple of cows, and such 
implements of husbandry as his superiors 
left at his disposal. Governor Glass, as he 
is now styled, remained accordingly, and 
presently his example found imitators in 
two or three sailors, who happening to touch 
at his territory, were smitten with the com- 
fortable appearance of his ménage, and re- 
solved, as soon as opportunity should serve, 
to go and do likewise. Glass and his cot- 
tage, alias the government-house, are sketch- 
ed by Mr. Earle’s pen and pencil too, in a 
very happy manner; and we should not 
wonder if the effect of his whole description 
should be, to send many a weary Sweet 
William, and many a fond Black-eyed Susan 
more, to claim a place among this potentate’s 
faithful subjects. 

Mr. Earle’s spirits were severely enou 
tried during this 7 a hen he 
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had covered the last leaf of his little note- 
book, he found that he had exhausted all the 
paper on the island, except a blank, though 
brown enough, page at the end of one or 
two fracts in the governor's library. Vessel 
after vessel hove in sight, could not or would 
not attend to their signals of distress, and 
disappeared ;—none of his relations or friends 
im England were likely to have the least in- 
telligence of his whereabouts;—the time 
hung heavy on his hands, and occasionally 
he was plunged in deep melancholy, which 
no one wil! suspect of being, under ordinary 
circumstances, “the mood of his mind.” By 
degrees, however, he got reconciled to his 
situation, and we almost incline to guess, 
that had there been a spare Calypso on the 
rock, this wandering Ulysses might never 
have left it at all. Meanwhile he had 
abundance of Icisure, and happily for us 
thought of interlining one of the few books 
the desolate island afforded with his diary— 
which, indeed, is so much better written 
than his chapters on New Zealand, that we 
suspect he must have taken the trouble to 
go over it twice. His account of Mr. Glass 
is as follows:— 

“The original founder and first settler of 
this little society was born in Roxburgh.* 
In the course of many long conversations | 
had with him, seated in his chimney-corner, 
{ learned that, in early life, he had been a 
gentleman's servant in his native town; and 
that he had an old aunt settled there, an 
eminent snuff and tobacco vender; but whe- 
ther she claimed descent from, or affinity 
with, the celebrated lady of the same name 
and occupation whom Sir Walter Scott 
mentions in ‘he dleart of Midlothian,’ as 
being so great a favourite of John, Duke of 
Argyle, | could not discover. Indeed, he 
did not seem to know much about his ances- 
tors—an uncommon thing even with the 
lowest of his countrymen. Having, while 
still quite a youth, been crossed in love, he 
enlisted in the artillery drivers—that corps 
suiting him best, from his well understand- 
ing the management of horses, and being an 
excellent rider. He related many amusing 
stories of his first and only campaign in 
Germany, which was an unsuccessful one. 
His favourite theme was his various adven- 
tures at the Cape. He gave me the whole 
history of his promotion from a private toa 
corporal, for he rose to that rank. I was 
always pleased with his descriptions, for 
there was such an air of truth and candour 
in them, as convinced me of his probity and 
honour, as well as the high terms in which 
he always spoke of his officers, and of the 
service in which he had for so many years 
been engaged. He was of a happy disposi- 
tion, for he seemed to forget all the disagree- 
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ables of his profession, and only remembered 
the comforts and pleasures he experienced 
during the whole time he was a soldier: 
and he always spoke in enthusiastic : 
of the government which had so eomf 
provided for old veterans. Glass considered 
himeelf particularly fortunate in his milj 
career, in having been generally emplo 
by an officer as his servant. He showed me 
a letter this gentleman had written a fey 
hours before he died, giving his seryay 
such an excellent character as any may 
might be proud of receiving; and, at the 
same time, bequeathing him the whole o 
his property. Poor Glass was much affected 
when he gave ine these particulara. It was 
in consequence of the general good charas. 
ter he bore at the Cape, that he was chose, 
to accompany the expedition to Tristas 
D’Acunha.”—p. 307. 

Mr. Earle seems soon to have won the 
warmest regard of this worthy fellow and al] 
his family. 

“Glass is as eager in watching for a ail 
as myself, and says, (and I fully believe 
him,) that should a vessel arrive, the master 
of which refuses to take me without pay. 
ment, he shall have all his cattle and stock 
of’ potatees, rather than I shall be disappoint- 
ed of a chance of returning to my family, 
While speaking of Glase, I may be permitted 
to record a circumstance highly character. 
istic of national feeling, and of that love of 
country which never forsakes a Scotchman, 
As he is an experienced tailor, as well as an 
excellent operative in various other trades, | 
proposed to him, when my clothes were cou 
pletely worn out, to make me a full dres 
suit out of my tartan cloak. He agreed to 
do so; but still my clothes were not forth 
coming. One evening, on my return froma 
fatiguing day's hunting, Glass came to me 
with a most melancholy face, and began— 
‘It is no use holding out any longer, Mr. 
Earle; I really cannot find it in my heartto 
cut up that bonnie tartan. 1 have had it 
out several times, and had the scissors it 
my hands, but I cannot do it, sir; it is the 
Arst tartan that ever was landed on Tristan 
D’Acunha, and the first I have seen since | 
left Scotland; and I really cannot consent 
to cut it up into pieces.’ I replied, he was 
most welcome to keep the cloak for his own 
use as it was; but that, as I could not make 
my appearance, even at Tristan D’Acunha, 
quite in a state of nature, he must contrive 
to make me a pair of trowsers out of any 
thing he might happen to have amongst his 
stores. His face instantly brightened up 
and I was soon afler equipped in a costume 
which, even here, excited no small curiosity: 
the front of these ‘Cossacks’ consisti 
sail cloth, and the back of dried goat's ski 
the hair outside, which they all assured me 
I should find very convenient in descendi 





* Probably Kelso—there is no town now at Roxburgh. 


the mountains. I laughed heartily when 
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this Robinson Crusoe habili- 
ment. ‘Never mind how you look, sir,’ 
aid my kind host; ‘his Majesty himself, 
God bless him! if he had been left here, as 
you were, could do no better.’”—pp. 350- 


dl old weather-beaten forecastle man, 
John Taylor by name, and a comrade of his, 
éhalf sailor, half waterman, half fisherman,” 
Billingsgate Dicky, were the first 
chance visiters that fell in love with the 
eror’s retreat. ‘They both said to them- 
gives, “ We shall have served our time out 
ee we reach England. Let’s club our 
money to purchase some farm stock and 
fishing implements, and come out to the go- 
venor for good.” Home accordingly they 
went in this resolution. They received 
their pay and some prize-money to boot— 
and spent it all at Portsmouth! and then, 
resuming their plan, walked to London, to 
consult “the Lords,” as to what could be 
done for carrying it into effect. When they 
arrived at the admiralty— 
“They requested to be introduced; and 
as the Board was then sitting, they were 
frmally ushered into their presence. They 
immediately informed their lordships that 
they had each served upwards of twenty 
years in the navy, and were entitled, by 
length of service, and by their wounds, to a 
pension; that they would willingly waive 
that right, and had come to them to beg a 
ge to the island of ‘Tristan d’Acunha. 
Taylor used to describe this interview with 
the lords of the admiralty with a great deal 
of humour, and the mirth they excited, and 
the numerous questions put to them by Sir 
George Cockburn, who, to Taylor’s infinite 
delight, addressed him by the title of siip- 
mate; for he had served under him some 
years before. ‘They told their lordships all 
the particulars about Glass’s establishment, 
the wish they had to retire from the world, 
and the comfortable prospect that island 
ofered them of independence; and that at 
atime of peace, when it was almost impos- 
sible for the most prudent and industrious to 
gun their bread. So humble, so just a re- 
quest, was instantly granted; all the gentle- 
men composing the Board cordially wished 
success, and assured them that the 
first man-of-war bound round the Cupe 
should land them, and all their worldly 
goods, on this island. Accordingly, they 
were put on board ‘The Satellite,’ bound to 
India. Thus were they added to Glass’s 
company; and though a little addicted to 
the characteristic growling of old sailors, 
they jog on pretty smoothly, their quarrels 
seldom going further than swearing a little 
tt each other.” —pp. 310, 311. 
A few personages, of the same order, with 
their wives and children, make up the 
existing colony. Glass sees his cattle mul- 





tiplying about him: potatoes thrive capitally; 


new ground is every year broken up to ad- 
vantage; and as there are plenty of wild 
goats to hunt, and of all sorts of fish to catch, 
whenever the weather is tolerable, the so- 
ciety contrive to get on very comfortably on 
the whole. No doubt the evenings of 1824, 
must have been considerably abridged by 
Mr. Earle’s presence. 

“Our house is (and al! are built nearly 
after the same mode}) a complete proof of 
the nationality of an Englishman, and his 
partiality for a comfortable fire-side. Though 
the latitude is temperate, each room is fur- 
nished with a noble fire-place; and in what 
we call ‘the Government House,’ we meet 
every night, and sit round a large and cheer- 
ful blaze, each telling his story, or adven- 
tures, or singing his song; and we manage 
to pass the time pleasantly enough. 

“ Looking out from iy abode, no spot in 
the world can be more desolate—particu- 
larly on a blowing night. The roar of the 
sea is almost deafening; and the wind rush- 
ing furiously down the perpendicular sides 
of the mountains, which are nearly nine 
hundred feet high, and are masses of craggy 
rocks, has the most extraordinary and almost 
supernatural effect. No sooner does night 
set in than the air is full of nocturnal! birds, 
whose screams are particularly mournful; 
and then comes the painful reflection, that I 
am so many thousands of miles from any 
human haunt, and separated from all my 
friends and family, who are in total igno- 
rance of where I am, or what has become of 
me. But I force myself to struggle against 
dismal thoughts, unwilling that my com- 
rades (who do every thing in their power to 
console me) should suspect how much I suf- 
fer; so 1 take my seat by the fire, shut out 
the night, pile on a cheerful log, and tell my 
tale in turn. I must confess that, amongst 
my companions, [ never see a sad or a dis- 
contented-looking face; and though we have 
no wine, grog, or any other strong drink, 
there is no lack of jovial mirth in any of the 
company. 

“Since my arrival, I have been unani- 
mously appointed chaplain; every Sunday 
we have the whole service of the church of 
England read, Mr. Glass acting as my clerk ; 
and it is really a gratifying sight to behold 
the cleanly and orderly state in which the 
men appear ; all the children are dressed in 
their best, and they all pay the utmost at- 
tention during divine service. I am also 
schoolmaster to the elder children, who are 
pretty forward in reading; and their parents 
are so anxious for their improvement, that it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to 
assist them in so laudable an undertaking; 
though, to be sure, we are sadly at a loss for 
books, paper, pens, and all other school ma- 
terials. Their parental exertions (poor fel- 
lows!) would not avail much; the state of 
literature being but at a very low ebb 
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amongst them; but what little information 
they have, they all endeavour to teach the 
children. One of the men lamented to me 
the other day, that he had so little larning, 
although he once had had the advantage of 
seeing the king’s own printing office at 
Portsmouth !”—pp. 303, 304. 

These “ancient mariners,” among other 
occupations, climb the highest peaks of the 
melancholy mountain, at the foot of which 
they have come to anchor, in quest of the 
albatross, and Mr. Earle was often of the 
party, and describes the scenery they tra- 
versed with no inconsiderable effect—e. g. 

‘A death-like stillness prevailed in these 
high regions, and, to my ear, our voices had 
a strange unnatural echo, and I fancied our 
forms appeared gigantic, whilst the air was 
piercing cold. ‘The prospect was altogether 
very sublime, and filled the mind with awe. 
On the one side, the boundless horizon, 
heaped up with clouds of silvery brightness, 
contrasted with some of darker hue, envelop- 
ing us in their vapour, and, passing rapidly 
away, gave the only casual glances of the 
landscape; and, on the other hand, the sterile 
and cindery peak, with its venerable head, 
partly capped with clouds, partly revealing 
great patches of red cinders, or lava, inter- 
mingled with the black rock, produced a 
most extraordinary and dismal effect. It 
seemed as though it was still actually burn- 
ing, to heighten the sublimity of the scene. 
The huge albatross appeared here to dread 
no interloper or enemy; for their young 
were on the ground completely uncovered, 
and the old ones were stalking around them. 
This bird is the largest of the aquatic tribe; 
and its plumage is of a most delicate white, 
excepting the back and the tops of its wings, 
which are grey: they lay but one egg, on 
the ground, where they form a kind of- nest 
by scraping the earth round it; after the 
young one is hatched, it has to remain a year 
before it can fly; it is entirely white, and 
covered with-a woolly down, which is very 
beautiful. As we approached them, they 
clapped their beaks with a very quick mo- 
tion, which made a great noise. ‘This, and 
throwing up the contents of the stomach, 
are the only means of offence and defence 
they scem to possess; the old ones, which 
are valuable on account of their feathers, my 
companions made dreadful havoc amongst, 
knocking on the head all they could come up 
with. ‘here birds are very helpless on the 
land, the great length of their wings pre- 
cluding them from rising up into the air, 
unless they can get toa steep declivity. On 
the level ground they were completely at 
our mercy, but very little was shown them, 
and in a short space of time, the plain was 
strewn with their bodies, one blow on the 
head generally killing them instantly.”—pp. 
326-328. 

“They informed me, that the very last 
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time they had ascended the mountain, 
their return, one of the party got too Close to 
the precipice without being aware of it, and 
fell down several hundred feet; they foun 
the corpse the next day in a most miserably 
mangled state. They interred it in the gat. 
den near their settlement; and placed at the 
head of the grave a board, with his name anj 
age, together with an account of the accident 
which caused his death, and a pious rema 
to the reader, that it happened on a Sunday 
a dreadful warning to Sabbath-breakers, 
people all say, they never more will ascenj 
the mountains on that sacred day; indeed, 
from all I have seen of ther, they pay every 
respect to the duties of religion which liesiy 
their power.”—pp. 329, 330. 

The hunt of the sea-elephant, is, however 
the most lucrative occupation which this 
wild place affords, and we shall quote one 
two of the many pages devoted to thes 
monstrous lumps of blubber:— 

“June 6th.—This is now the middle of 
winter: the winds are changeable and bois 
terous. I saw to-day, for the first time, what 
the settlers call a pod of sea-elephants, At 
this particular season these animals lie 
strewed about the beach, and, unless you 
disturb them, the sight of a man will not 
frighten them away. I wes determined tp 
get a good portrait, and accordingly took my 
sketch-book and pencil, and seated myself 
very near to one of them, and began m 
operations, feeling sure I had now gota 
most patient sitter, for they will lie for 
weeks together without stirring; but I had 
to keep throwing small pebbles at him, 
in order to make him open his eyes 
and prevent his going to sleep. ‘The flies 
appear to torment these unwieldy monsters 
cruelly, their eyes and nostrils being stufied 
full of them. I got a good sketch of the 
group. They appeared to stare at me occ 
sionally with some little astonishment, stretch 
ing up their immense heads and looking 
around; but finding all still, (1 suppose they 
considered me a mere rock,) they composed 
themselves to sleep again. They are the 
most shapeless creatures about the body. | 
could not help comparing them to an over- 
grown maggot, and their motion is similar to 
that insect. ‘The face bears some rude re 
semblance to the human countenance; the 
eye is large, black, and expressive; except 
ing two very small flippers or paws at 
shoulder, the whole body tapers down to @ 
fish’s tail; they are of a delicate mouse 
colour, the fur is very fine, but too oily for 
any other purpose than to make mocassins 
for the islanders. The bull is of an enormous 
size, and would weigh as heavily as his 
namesake of the land; and in that one thing 
consists their only resemblance, for no two 
animals can possibly be more unlike each 
other. 

“It is a very curious phenomenon, how 
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they can ibly exist on shore; for, from 
the first of their landing, they never go out 
to sea, and they lie on a stormy beach for 
months together without tasting any food, 
except consuming their own fat, for they 
wally waste away ; and as this fat or 
blubber is the great object of value for which 
they are attacked and slaughtered, the sett- 
lers contrive to commence operations against 
them upon their first arrival. I examined 
the contents of the stomach of one they had 
just killed, but could not make out the nature 
of what it contained; the matter was of a 
remarkable bright green colour. They have 
many enemies even in the water; one called 
the killer, a species of grampus, which makes 
terrible havoc amongst them, and will attack 
and take away the carcase of one from along- 
side a boat. But man is their greatest enemy, 
and causes the most destruction to their race; 
he pursues them to all quarters of the globe; 
and being aware of their seasons for coupling 
and breeding, (which is always done on 
shore,) he is there ready with his weapons, 
and attacks them without mercv. Yet this 
offensive war is attended with considerable 
danger, not from the animals themselves, 
they being incapable of making much resis- 
tance, but the beaches they frequent are 
most fearful; boats and boats’ crews are con- 
tinually lost; but the value of the oil, when 
they are successful, is an inducement to 
man, and no dangers will deter him from 
pursuing the sea-elephant until the species is 
extinct. 
“June 8th.—This proving a very fine day, 


and several of our party being in want of 


shoe-leather, we launched the boat to go in 
quest of a bull elephant. After pulling a 
few miles, we came to a beach where they 
resorted; and, landing through a high surf, 
and hauling the boat up, we proceeded to 
business, and singled out a monstrous crea- 
ture. My companions boldly attacked him 
with lances, thrusting them repeatedly into 
his sides, he throwing himself about furiously 
and struggling and rolling towards the sea ; 
but he being soft and fat, the lances sharp and 
long, they perforated his heart, the blood 
flowing in torrents and covering the men. 
Just as he had obtained the edge of the surf, 
tomake his escape from his merciless ene- 
mies, he fell and expired. He measured 
sixteen feet in circumference and twenty in 
length! 

“It is remarkable, that these unwieldy 
masses of animated nature, so seemingly 
helpless and incapable of exertion, should be 
delicate and ardent in their amours. In 
the early part of the spring the females come 
out of the sea, fur the purpose of propagating 
and bringing forth their young. The males 
are always on the beach to receive them; 
and the moment the ladies appear, they 
make a terrible snorting noise, the signal for 
4 dreadful battle, to determine which shall 
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be the champion of the strand. The mon- 
sters raise themselves up on their flippers 
and throw themselves on each other, and, as 
their mouths are wide and armed with for- 
midable teeth, the wounds they give and 
receive are of a terrific nature. Glass once 
saw two of them fighting on this very spot, 
in which one struck the eye of his opponent 
completely out. When this fighting has 
been continued till one remains * master of 
the lists,” he becomes the gallant of all the 
females, who lie around, seemingly in fearful 
anxiety, till the battle is ended. The authority 
of the conquerer is absolute amongst his 
mistresses, and no bashaw ever assumed 
more importance in his seraglio than he 
does; though, like most other conquerors, 
his dominions are liable to invasion, and the 
frontiers are often entered by small parties 
of the discomfitted foe. The balls which 
have been driven off, prowl around, and 
often smuggle off a frail female; who, if 
her lord is engaged in dalliance with another, 
and his attention diverted from her, receives 
the homage of the banished and unfortunate 
kindly; but if, by chance, they are seen by the 
enraged master, he sends forth a dreadful noise 
from the snout, and shuffles after the disloyal 
couple, and, if he cannot come up with his 
rival, takes vengeance on the fair, by inflict- 
ing on her several wounds with his sharp 
teeth. His empire is seldom of long dura- 
tion ; either some one of the vanquished enter 
the lists with him a second time, or some 
more powerful adversary rises from the deep; 
he then must once again try the conflict, and, 
being wounded and weakened by former en- 
counters, he (like his betters) must give 
place to a stronger opponent ; his ungrateful 
females lavish their favours on the new 
comer as on the first. Thus the beach is, 
durin®the whole of that particular season, 
one scene of love and war, presenting a 
savage picture of what is going on amongst 
the human race, excepting that in these 
creatures we only trace the rude outline— 
it is not filled up, as with us, by fraud, dis- 
simulation, and falsehood !’—pp. 343-346. 

We have not room for any more of these 
lively descriptions—the book is full of them. 
We cannot, however, lay it aside, without 
extracting, for the benefit of travelled and 
untravelled, learned and unlearned, a pas- 
sage in which Mr. Earle preaches eloquently 
a doctrine which we hope he has never since 
ceased to practice :— 

‘Our food is of the coarsest description ; 
bread we never see, milk and potatoes are 
our standing dishes, fish we have when we 
chance to catch them, and flesh when we 
can bring down a goat. In order to procure 
materials to furnish forth a dinner, I go 
early in the morning to the mountains; and 
the exertions I go through make me ready 
to retire to bed by eight o’clock in the 
evening, when I enjoy the soundest sleep ; 
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and though certainly I have nothing here to} “ When a play is submitted to you fore, 
exhilarate my spirits—on the contrary much /amination, how do you proceed upon it?" 
to depress them—these last four months’|“ ‘The Examiner is a very subordinate pe, 
experience has done more to convince me of|son, and no further interferes, direetly i 
the “beauty of temperance” than all the/himself, with the Managers, than by recom. 
books that ever were written could have/mending them to omit any passage pal 
done. I now begin to think the life of an/exceptionable, and all oaths, as well asall 
anchorite was not so miserable as is generally | ligious expressions and allusions too saeraj 
imagined by the gay and dissipated, and that|for the stage. I observe previously in this 
his quiet enjoyments and serene nights may|statement, ‘ the ford Chamberlain ig the 
well be balanced against their feverish slum-| Licenser, to whom the Examiner forwap 
bers and palled appetites. The temperate|an outline, and sends his opinion of the @. 
man enjoys the solid consolation of knowing |tertainments, which he has officialy perused, 
he is not wearing out his constitution, andjand then the Lord Chamberlain signs » 
may reasonably look forward to a happy and |does not sign the form of license, as he may 
respected old age ; while the votary of sense|think proper.’ I may observe here, thaty 
soon loses all relish for former enjoyments, | to sending an outline, that is a voluntary ae, 
and pays the penalty of early excesses in a| because my predecessor never sent any ou. 
broken and diseased frame. He finds him-|line; but I thought it might be more satis 
self helpless, and has the mortifying reflec-| factory, and I have gratuitously sent that, « 
tion, that he has only himself to blame ; that} my own expense, that the Lord Chamberlain 
he has piloted himself into this misery, con-|might see what the subject of the play was” 
trary to his own common sense and the admo-}_A voluntary act performed gratuitouslyy 
nition of his friends; that no helping hand| his own expense—amazing virtue! how much 
can save him; whilst the memory of his former |did it cost! 
enjoyments aggravates his humiliating situa-| The Examiner, though “ subordinate” in 
tion, and pain and sorrow are the only at-| power, is supreme in authority. His opinion 
tendants to conduct him to his last home !”—| !s the ground of the Licenser’s refuse] or per. 
pp. 352-354. mission to allow a play to be acted. Virty 
We think no reader can part with Mr.|ally, the Examiner is the Licenser. Yetwe 
Earle without having formed, on the whole, | have several recommendations of the Com 
a favourable notion of his talents as well as| mittee to strengthen and increase the power 
of his temper, and joining us in wishing that|of the Lord Chamberlain as Licenser ¢ 
this may not be the last of his productions.|Plays. If there is need of any other cov 
It appears that, having returned to this|trolling power than public opinion to pre 
country from India in 1831 in a sorely shat-|serve the moralities of the stage, assuredlya 
tered state of health, he no sooner found| Lord Chamberlain and his Deputy are »- 
himself somewhat re-invigorated by his na-| sufficient as judge and jury. They constitute 
tive air, than the old mania for wandering|a snug little private court, without any ap 
came back on him as strong as ever, and|peal from its decision. A Lord Chamberlam 
that, some time before his book was sent to|is about as appropriate an arbiter of the file 
press, he had accepted the situation ofjof dramatic authors as a Groom of ie 
draughtsman to his majesty’s ship ‘ Beagle,’| Chambers would be as censor of the prea 
Captain Fitzroy, and sailed on a voyage of| What were the Committee thinking about, 
discovery,’ ‘not likely to terminate under|when they recommended a continuance 
four years ;’—during which, it is to be hoped,| such an obsolete absurdity; which was only 
his pen will be kept in requisition as well as|tolerable so long as the players were made 
his pencil. It isa pity he had not been on|appendages of a court, and literally “his 
the spot to superintend the engravings for| Majesty’s servants, in order to screen them 
the present volume. With the exception of|from the fangs of Justice’s law as “ rogues 
one representing Glass and his government/|and vagabonds ?” 
house, they are executed in a style which| But we are keeping the feast waiting— 
must be sufficiently mortifying to an artist-| hear Mr. Couman upon angels! 
author. “What do you consider palpably — 
tionable, that is at your discretion !”"— 
From the Spectator. must be very gross and palpable to every boly 
THE DEPUTY LICENSER BEFORE) efore I should interfere. { allude to political 
THE DRAMATIC COMMITTEE and personal allusions, downright grossnes 
: and indecency, or any thing that would be 


An extract from the evidence given by old| profane, which any candid man could not but 
Grorcr Coiman the younger, in his official|say was improper, about which there could 
capacity of Deputy Licenser, before the|not be two opinions.” “The Committee 
Committee for inquiring into the Laws rela-|have heard of your cutting out of a play the 
ting to Dramatic Literature, has made the|epithet ‘angel,’ as applied to a woman!”— 
round of the papers. It is worth quoting|“ Yes, because it is a woman, I grant; 
once more, for its laughable absurdity. it is a celestial woman. It is an allusion 
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riptural angels, which are celestial 
oe Every ee. gow has read his Bible 
understands what they are; or if he has not, 
| will refer him to Milton.” “Do you re- 
collect the passage in which that was struck 
oat ”"—" No, I cannot charge my memory 
with it. Ido not recollect that I struck out 
so angel or two, kyt most probably I have, 
st some time or other.” “ Milton’s angels 
are not ladies?”—“ No, but the Scripture 
els are ladies, I believe. If you will 
look at Johnson’s Dictionary, he will tell you 
they are celestial persons, commanded by 
God to interfere in terrestrial business.” 

This is rich. “It must be very gross and 
pilpable to every body before I should inter- 
fere,” says our moral Examiner; and in the 
next breath he justified his having “ struck 
out an angel or two, because they are Scrip- 
tural personages.” What authority, by the 
way, has Mr. Conman for determining the 
sex of angelst How has he discovered that 
they are “celestial women?’ His reference 
to faves is unlucky: but when it is ob- 
jected that “ Milton’s angels are not ladies,” 
he, with “infinite promptitude,” rejoins— 
“No; but the Scripture angels are ladies— 
I believe!” Can any thing be more con- 
clusive! Again— 

“Suppose you were to leave the word 
‘angel’ in a play or farce, will you state 
your opinion as to what effect it would have 
on the public mind ?”’—* [t is impossible for 
me to say what effect it would have; I am 
not able to enter into the breasts of every 
body who might be in gallery, pit, or boxes.” 
“But you must have some reason for erasing 
it!”"—* Yes, because it alludes toa Scriptural 
personage.” “ Must an allusion to Scripture 
baye an immoral effect ?’—* Yes; I conceive 
all Scripture is much too sacred for the stage, 
exeept in very solemn scenes indeed, and 
that to bring things so sacred on the stage 
becomes profane.” 

Mr. Couman reasons thus: Scripture is too 
sacred for the stage. Allusiun to Scripture 
has an immoral effect: bringing things so 
sacred on the stage is profane ; ergo, except 
—mark the exception—“in very solemn 
scenes indeed!” Thus, for a gallant in 
comedy to speal: of a woman metaphorically 
asan angel, is profane; but for the hero or 
heroine of a tragedy to invoke Heaven with 
very great solemnity indeed, is not profane. 
This is lamentable drivelling. Every body 
knows and feels, that when a lover says his 
mistress is as beautiful as an angel, the 
phrase conventionally expresses the idea of 
exquisite beauty, and nothing more. No 
Scriptural association whatever is produced. 
If there is any profanity on the stage, it is 
precisely in those “ solemn scenes” of which 
the sage Examiner makes an approving ex- 
ception. 

Let us hear the Licenser on swearing. 

“What would be the result of ‘using ordi- 
nary oaths, such as ‘damme,’ or any thing of 
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that sort?”—*“TI think it is highly immoral 
and improper, to say nothing of the vulgarity 
of it, in assemblies where high characters 
and females congregate. I certainly think 
it highly improper; and, beyond that, I 
believe you will find there are acts of Par- 
liament where swearing is restrained under 
a penalty.” ‘Do you speak from your ex-~ 
perience as tothe immoral effect, or is it your 
opinion merely !’’—* It is my opinion of the 
practice in general. I have seen a great 
deal of the stage, undoubtedly, and so far I 
can speak from experience. I think nobody 
has gone away from a theatre the better for 
hearing a great deal of cursing and swearing.” 

The truth here comes out. Mr. Couman’s 
morality is imbibed from the Statutes. His 
rule of virtue is an act of Parliament. He 
speaks like a parish beadle, or a page of 
the back-stairs. ‘The Licenser’s opimon of 
the vulgarity of a “damme” in assemblies 
where high characters and females congre- 
gate, is exquisite: we hope it will have due 
weight in the servant's hall. Mrs. Betty 
“ hates any thing as is low.” 

“How do you reconcile the opinion’ you 
have just given with your making use of 
those terms, such as ‘damme,’ or any of 
those small oaths which you say are immoral 
and improper, to say nothing of their vul- 
garity, in some of your own compositions, 
which have met with great success on the 
stage!”—“If I had been the Examiner | 
should have scratched them out, and would 
do so now. I was in a different position at 
that time ; I was a careless, immoral author. 
1 ain now the Examiner of Plays; I did my 
business as an author at that time, and I do 
my business as an Examiner now.” 

This is the thief-taker’s morality. “I was 
a reckless, unprincipled rascal; { am now 
a thief-taker. I did my business as a thief 
at that time, and I do my business as a thief- 
taker now.” 

“ Do you suppose that those plays of yeur’s 
(which were so pleasing to the public, and are 
still acted with great success, from which you 
have not the power of erasing these small 
oaths) have done much mischief to the 
morals of the town!”’—* They have cer- 
tainly done no good, and I am sorry I in- 
serted the oaths. As a moral man, one gets 
a little wiser as one goes on, and I should 
be very happy to relieve my mind from the 
recollection of having written those oaths.” 

* As a moral man!” here is an assumption 
of morality. How far back is it dated ! since 
the appearance of the Vagaries Vindicated, 
or the Eccentricities for Edinburgh, we 
presume. 

“Do you mean to say that you regret 
being the author of John Bull ?””—* No; 
that is a different thing. 1 might not be 
sorry to have made a good pudding; but if 
there are any bad plums in it, | should be 
glad to have them out.” “Have you any 
idea of what you would consider politically 
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wrong '”—* Yes, certainly; any thing that 
may be so allusive to the times as to be ap- 
lied to the existing moment, and which is 
Fil to be inflammatory.” ‘You would 
think, under a Tory Administration, any 
thing against the Tories would be wrong; 
and under a Whig Administration, any thing 
inst the Whigs!”—“I should say to the 
anager, ‘I donot presume to interfere, but 
you had better not allow it, for the sake of 
your theatre, as you will have a row in your 
theatre.’ It was but the other day the word 
‘Reform’ was mentioned, and I understand 
there was a hubbub.” “ Where was that!” 
—*At all the theatres.” “In the exercise 
of your censorship at the present moment, if 
the word ‘ Reform’ should occur, would you 
strike it out ?”’—*“ No; I should say, ‘I think 
you had better omit it; I advise you to do so, 
for your own sakes, or you will have a hub- 
bub.’ ” 

The political nicety of the Censor is wor- 
thy of his moral delicacy. His definition of 
an improper phrase in a political sense as 
“any thing that may be so allusive to the 
dmel as to be applied to the existing moment, 
and which is likely to be inflammatory,” is 
a most subtle distinction. We do not object 
to his waging a war of extermination against 
all claptraps, and we will concede the dan- 
gerous word “ Reform.” 

“There was a play of Charles the First 
you refused to license ’’—* Yes.” “ Why 
did you refuse to license that?”’—* Because 
it amounted to every thing but cutting off 
the King’s head upon the stage.” “So does 
Julius Cesar ?”—* Yes, but not in that way. 


All in their best they paced the street, 
All glad that they were free ; 

And sung a song with voices sweet— 
They sung of liberty! 

But from their lips the rose had fled, 
Like “ death-in-life” they smiled ; 

And still, as each passed by, I said, 
Alas! is that a child? 

Flags waved, and men—a ghastly crew— 
Mareched with them, side by side ; 

While, hand in hand, and two by two, 
They moved—a living tide. 

Th is and th oh, so white |— 
With eyes so glazed and dull! 

Alas! it was indeed a sight 
Too sadly beautiful! 

And, oh, the pang their voices gave 
Refuses to depart ! 

“ This is a wailing for the grave!” 
I whispered to my heart. 

It was as if, where roses blushed, 
A sudden, blasting gale 

O’er fields of bloom had rudely rushed, 
And turned the roses pale. 

Tt was as if, in glen and grove, 
The wild birds sadly sung ; 

And every linnet mourned its love, 
And every thrush its young, 

It was as if, in dungeon-gloom, 
Where chained despair reclined, 

A sound came from the living tomb, 
And hymned the passing wind, 

And while they sang, and though they smiled, 
My soul groaned heavily— 

Oh, who would be or have a child! 
A mother who would be ! 





From the Amulet. 


COLUMBUS AMONG THE AZORES 


BY THOMAS BRYDSON. 


[Previous to his discovery of America, Columbu it 


If you took the trouble of reading the twojs#id to have frequently watehed the setting sun, frm 


: ” one of the Islands of the Azores, and fancied it rising 
plays, you would see the difference. pun the avast envied cua eneioen 


We would lay a bet that this play did not} ooma.) pe 


represent Charles as he figures in the Alma- 
nacks—a Royal Martyr. 

“There is a discretionary power in the 
Lord Chamberlain.” “Is it all a matter of 
diséfetion and caprice !’—“ Yes, it is the 
discretion of the Lord Chamberlain.” “Or 
a caprice ?”—*“ You may call it so.” 

Yet in the teeth of this 'eading question, 
and the reluctant admission of the answer, 
the Committee would confirm the Lord 
Chamberlain's authority in these matters! 


From the Amulet, 
PRESTON MILLS.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CORN-LAW RHYMES,” dc. 


The day was fair, the cannon roared, 
Cold blew the bracing north, 
And Preston's mills by thousands poured 
Their little captives forth. 
* The painful picture which the eloquent author of 
* Corn-Law Khymcs” has here painted, is “ taken from 
the life.” Those who are acquainted with the state of 
our manufacturing towns will readily recognize its truth. 
May it have the effeet of directing the attention of the 








benevolent to the dreadful condition of “ Slaves at Home!” 


Oh, undiseovered world! once more 
I wander forth alone, 

To muse beside that ocean vast, 
Whose arms are round thee thrown. 

Methinks yon setting sun, which smiles 
In glory far away, 

Alveady, o’er thy mountain-peaks, 
Proclaims another day— 

To some awakened child of thine, 
Who sees, with careless eye, 

The wondrous of my dreams 
Before him brightly lie. 

There be who scoff at thoughts like these— 
But still my sou] doth keep 

Its solitary vigil here, 
Beside the solemn deep. 

Yes, yes !—beyond that pathless waste, 
A mighty world I'll find ; 

And several tribes of Adam's race 
By me shall yet be joined— 

In friendship’s golden chain, as now, 
By yonder setting sun, 

Whose living line of radiance links 
Their far shores into one. 

Father of Nature! thou wilt guide 
The sail that is unfurled, 

To bear across the ocean’s breast 
The tidings of a world! 
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